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Art. I.—Ture GrowrTs or CuRISTIANITY. 


1. Tableau de VEmpire Romain depuis la Fondation de Rome, 
jusqua la Fin du Gouvernement Impérial en Occident. 
Par M. AmMép&eE THIERRY, Sénateur et Membre de I'Institut. 
Paris: 1862. 

2. Histoire des T'rois premiers Siecles de UEglise Chrétienne. 
Par E. pE PRessENSE. 4 vols. Paris: 1862. 


HE aphorism of Pascal, that the entire succession of men in 

every period of the world must be regarded as one man always 
living and incessantly learning, is repeated by a divine of our own 
age when he affirms that, “this power, whereby the present ever 
gathers into itself the results of the past, transforms the human 
race into a colossal man,” whose days are measured in generations. 
A professor of history adopts a theory which is “in accordance 
with the doctrine of progress.” The ecclesiastical historian, 
“looking back on a period of eighteen centuries, surveys a process 
of development in which we ourselves are included, or ‘‘ announces 
that the new religion was no abrupt and isolated phenomenon, 
but was connected with the past, and was in some sense the 
dénouement of the whole religious history of humanity.” Thus the 
idea of an historical sequence reappears even in theological specu- 
lation, and Christianity itself is included, however partially and 
incoherently, in the general chain of causation. But what is 
meant by Christianity? Christianity is a term which has been 
variously interpreted, and which indeed admits of various inter- 
pretations, according,as we regard it from a popular or strictly 
critical point of view; as we look at it in its earliest aspect or its 
later developments. Thus the Christianity of Jesus has been 
described as consisting in the renunciation of the world, and in 
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the aspiration towards moral or spiritual perfection and ideal 
happiness, an aspiration which loses somewhat of its purity from 
the material messianic hope, with which, at least in an after phase 
of the career of the founder, it appears to have been closely inter- 
woven. ‘This primitive Christianity has been distinguished from 
that of the immediate followers of Jesus, whose belief in a crucified 
and resuscitated Messiah was accompanied by an extraordinary 
zeal for the Mosaic law (Acts xxi. 20). The Christianity of Paul, 
rejecting all local distinctions, repudiated this very law, the 
observance of which was considered by the genuine Jew-Christian 
as eternally obligatory. Asiatic Christianity appears to have been 
marked by certain metaphysical tendencies and a fanatical mille- 
narianism ; while Catholic Christianity, in its turn, is shown to 
have been elaborated by the “ speculative ability” of Greece and 
the administrative or organizing energy of Rome. While recog- 

nising the different phases or types of Christianity, we shall not 
pretend in this article either to trace their successive expansions 
with minute accuracy, or to discuss them with philosophical com- 
pleteness, our purpose being rather to offer a proximately correct 
account of the growth of Christianity as this elastic word is 
popularly understood. In short, it is Christianity, as interpreted 
by the churches, preached in the pulpit, or conceived by the 
orthodox semi-educated theologian, that we propose to account 
for. There is, if we err not, a vague notion current that the 
dogmas which make up Christianity are, so to speak, exclusively 
Christian ; that the faith was once for all delivered to the saints 
in a kind of portable, pocket-bible fashion: and people sometimes 
talk and even write as if all belief in God, in the immortality of 
the soul, in a future state of rewards and punishments, in the 
distinctions between vice and virtue, in human progress or human 
brotherhood, were the peculiar appanage of an alleged revelation. 
Our object, then, is less to discover “ the essence” of Christianity, 
than to show how what is usually called Christianity, whether 
dogma or sentiment, grew up, to indicate the natural preparation 
for its reception, the causes that favoured its extension, and its 
historical antecedents and accompaniments. ‘To obviate or anti- 
cipate refined objection we will premise that, while maintaining 
that popular or orthodox Christianity had antecedents, and that 
certain conditions were necessary for its extension, we do not 
overlook the fact of a “ Jewish initiation,” or question the cor- 
rectness of the opinion which represents original Christianity as 
consisting in ‘a reaction against the conventionalism produced 
by universal empire.” Under the advance of Roman dominion 
and the spread of Greek culture, we see transformations in progress 
favourable to the after diffusion of Christianity, parallel growths 
and anticipations of Christian life and sentiment; in short, a 
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general mental and social modification which harmonized with its 
spirit and facilitated itsextension. Not that the moral phenomena 
attending the march of Roman Conquest are always direct effects 
of that Conquest. On the contrary, they may be more frequently 
described as indirect consequences of imperial rule: while Chris- 
tianity itself, in its earlier aspects, far from being “a form of 
slavery” is more truly defined as “a form of freedom, the freedom 
of idealism.” Still the religion which had its origin in Judea 
would never have conquered the world, had not Greece, with her 
language and speculative power, directly contributed to its evolu- 
tion, and Rome, by her folitical action and social organization, 
immediately favoured its reception and promoted its progress. 
The appearance of Christianity, it has been appositely remarked, 
was coincident with the attainment of imperial power by Rome. 
The formation of the universal monarchy was the condition of the 
diffusion of a universal religion. The cessation of Conquest 
implied an international approximation. In the fusion which 
that Conquest effected was involved not only a political, but an 
intellectual and moral unity. The Roman world grew out of a 
simple and seemingly insignificant aggregation. Alike by conquest 
and concession Rome aided to prepare that social homogeneity 
which was indispensable to the advent of Christianity. Through 
law, through literature, through language, through central admi- 
nistration, the extension of municipal right, the equalization of 
conditions, the overthrow of the aristocratical faction, the Roman 
Supremacy produced a social assimilation confessedly unprece- 
dented. The reaction of the conquered nations on the conquering 
power rendered a great political change inevitable. We do not 
eulogize the Empire when we say that it was a fatal necessity. 
We do not exculpate all the Roman Emperors if we assert that 
the path which the first great Cesar’s ambition took was that of 
the general movement. ‘The proposed re-organization which that 
illustrious statesman seems to have projected was not the concep- 
tion of one solitary dreamer. In proof of this position we may 
cite Amédée Thierry’s appeal to the reputed letters of the historian 
Sallust.* These letters, addressed to Cesar about the time of 
the battle of Pharsalia, form a sort of programme of the democratic 
party. In furtherance of the views of that party, the real or 
pseudo-Sallust recommends the establishment of imperial unity, 
the extension of civic rights ty the provinces, and the renovation 
and numerical increase of the senate. With the death of the 
great Dictator the hopes of the wise and the aspirations of the 
superstitious were alike defeated. The solution which political 
science was inadequate to supply, the people sought in religion. 





* See Tableau de Empire Romain, par Amédée Thierry, ch. v. 
B2 
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In his lucid tableau of the Roman Empire, M. A. Thierry points 
out the mingled anxiety and credulity of the masses in that age 
of revolutionary excitement. Every nation had its sacred litera- 
ture. Prophecies in prose and verse circulated in thousands of 
volumes from the Orient to the Occident, and from the Occident 
to the Orient again. Latium and Greece, fancy-fed with a 
hundred lively fictions, once more renewed the dreams of the 
golden age, of the reign of the good Saturn, of perpetual peace, 
and the restored innocence of men.* The East busied itself with 
the calculations of cosmogony; the mystic and the poct looked 
for the dawn of a celestial year. But among the many varieties 
of popular expectation there was uniformly one traditional con- 
cordance of a very singular kind. Popular euthusiasm, conforming 
to the inspiration of ancient prophecy, everywhere anticipated the 
advent of a king whose happy fortune it should be to unite all 
nations under his sceptre, and close for ever the temple of war. 
In the East this universal monarch, it was thought, would arise 
in Judea; in the West the birti, of a Lord of the world was an- 
nounced at Rome, and men awaited with a strange solicitude the 
accession of Cesar to the throne of the earth. 

The ubiquitous military triumph of Rome, equivalent to a 
political universality, brought with it that majestic tranquillity 
which the elder Pliny celebrates, and which the great Origen 
recognises as a necessary pre-requisite to the successful diffusion 
of the religion of peace. At the period when that triumph 
approached its completion, paganism, though still retaining a 
puinful vitality, no longer powerfully dominated the intellect or 
the conscience of its professors. The faith of the educated 
classes in the old divinities had been undermined by philoso- 
phical culture. The populace of every conquered country must 
assuredly have been sometimes tempted to question the deity of 
those celestial patrons whose efforts to defend their country, in 
the contest with Rome, had been so demonstrably unavailing. 
The literary eclecticism which preceded and accompanied the 
imperial epoch, early began to assume the form of a popular 
philosophy and national theology. Cicero had detected in the 
beauty of the world and the order of the heavenly bodies an 
argument for the existence of a transcendant and eternal nature. 
At a later period Seneca offered eloquent homage to the “ former 
of the universe, the mind and spirit of the world, who governs 
all, on whom all depends, to whom all belongs, in whom we all 
live.” And if their conceptions were wavering, and their belief 
rather pantheistic than theistic, sentiments kindred to those since 
regarded as distinctively Christian are not the less to be found in 


* Tableau de l’Empire Romain, pp. 77, 78, 79. 
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the works of these and other conspicuous thinkers of the 
transition period. A recent writer on ecclesiastical history, while 
rightly calling attention to the errors and shortcomings of the 
pagan eclectics, frankly admits the existence of a preliminary 
Christianity, in a Seneca who regards obedience to God as true 
liberty, who pleads tie cause of the slave, and sees in him that 
human nature which we ought always to honour, who speaks 
with eloquence of that great republic which is confined to no 
land, and which contains all men, who looks on the world as his 
country, and preaches the sacredness of humanity. Nor does he 
omit to point out that the love of the human race (caritas generis 
humani) was attested by Cicero; nor that Plutarch invoked 
that divinity who is neither Greek nor barbarian—the supreme 
intelligence, who, under many names, presides over the destinies 
of all nations; nor that the ideal of the Christian marriage, a 
union in which the wife should be adorned not with diamonds, 
but with virtue, and which should be attended with a harmony 
more perfect than that of music, hovered before the eyes not only 
of its panegyrist, Plutarch, but even of Pliny and of Seneca. 
Similarly he gives due prominence to the Christian character of 
the ethies of E pictetus, whose own pure and noble nature taught 
him that morality consists in promoting the welfare of others, 
in chastity, in the pardon of injuries, in the forgetfulness of 
vainglory, in the cultivation of humility. There was then a 
Christianity independent of Christ, or, to use M. de Pressensé's 
emphatic expression, Christianity “ was then in the air.” 

Pursuing an analogous train of reflection, the philosophical 
appreciator of the Roman incorporation* maintains that the 
great political revolution which traversed all countries, scattered 
in its passage the germs of a corresponding moral revolution ; 
that the new social combinations threw a light till then unknown 
on the rights and duties of men. A universal sentiment of 
reciprocal benevolence, of equality, of fraternal charity, circulated 
from people to people, from country to country, from man to man, 
from the most exalted position to the lowest and most obscure 
rank. What philosophy did for the morality of the rich and 
cultivated, Christianity did for the poor and simple, embodying 
the same precepts in a pure and more practical form, and forti- 
fying them by the reputed authority of revealed religion. 

‘To this extended recognition of humanity,t which the Roman 
Conquest, whether directly or indirectly inaugurated, Greece 








* A, Thierry. Tableau de Empire Romain, p. 327. 
+ Numine Deim electa (Italia) qux sparsa congregaret imperia ritusque 
molliret, et tot populorum discordes ferasque linguas, sermonis commercio 
contraheret ad collonaia, et humanitatem homini daret, breviterque una cunc- 


tarum gentium in toto orbe patria fieret.—//in, Hist. Nat. iii. 5. 
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as largely contributed by the diffusion of her philosophy, her 
literature, and her language. The monotheistic conceptions of 
which we have given some illustration, appear to have been 
derived immediately from the writings of her most distinguished 
thinkers.* The works of Plato in particular exhibit a teaching 
often parallel with that of the New Testament writings. ‘Thus 
the “ Theetetus,” to select one instance among many, instructs us 
that to fly from evil we must resemble God, and to resemble God 
we must become just and holy. The moral consciousness of the 
period, again, is a phenomenon that might almost have been 
predicted as a necessary result of the cultivation of self-know- 
ledge specially enjoined by “the cross-examining God of 
Athens,” and of the marked ethical evolution which accompanied 
the progress of Hellenic speculation. Even the doctrine of a 
future life to which Christianity afterwards imparted so absorb- 
ing a personal interest, had become a subject of anxious discussion 
from the hour perhaps when the Platonic Socrates re‘ortified the 
popular tradition that “the souls of the dead exist in Hades,” 
and divined that “it will be far better there for the good than 
for the evil,” till the morning when Cato, hearing the birds sing 
for the last time, closed the glorious dialogue that unfolds the 
mighty argument of the soul's immortality. ‘To multiply 
examples is unnecessary: but we may refer to the opening 
dialogue of Cicero’s “ Tusculan Questions,” where this magni- 
ficent topic is formally discussed, and where it is maintained that 
death is not extinction, but rather a migration and a change— 
heaven being the true home of the wise and good. We may 
glance also at the page in which Seneca teaches that death is the 
last home for the body but not for the soul, and that a new birth, 
a new and different existence, awaits us in heaven; or we may 
turn to the page in Tacitus which records the conversation of 
Thrasea Petus with the cynic Demetrius on the separation of 
the spirit from the body, or that which seemingly represents the 
dying Petronius as exceptionally preferring the amenities of a 
graceful literature to philosophical reflections on the immortality 
of the soul.t 

The general tendency of Roman civilization towards social 
unity was powerfully aided not only by the diffusion of the Latin 
tongue, but by a characteristic predominance of the Greek 
language. Greek, we are told by the historian of Latin Chris- 
tianity, was the commercial language throughout the empire.t 
By means of Greek he reminds us, the Jews, before the destruc- 


* See Lactantius. De Falsa Religione. Book I. 5. 
+ See Tusculanarum Questionum. Book I. ii. 12. Seneer Epistole, 
102, 24. Taciti Annalium, xvi. 19—34. 
t Vol. I. Book I. ch. i. p. 27. 
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tion of the Holy City, conducted their mercantile affairs in every 
part of the world. During great part of the first three centuries 
most of the churches of the West were Greek religious colonies ; 
all the extant writings of the early Christians are or were originally 
Greek; the letters of St. Paul, the Gospels, at least in their 
present form, and the Apocalypse, were all composed in Greek ; 
and at the very commencement of the Christian era the language 
had probably attained a considerable extension among Palestinian 
Jews.* Greek culture, in short, no less than the political action 
of Rome, has a conspicuous claim to be regarded as an operative 
principle of the common social movement. Plutarch, indeed, 
pronounces the amalgamation of races and the establishment of 
Hellenic unity throughout the world, to have been the immediate 
object of the divine mission imposed on the Macedonian con- 
queror: and Neander, following in the same track of thought, 
only so far corrects the judgment of the great captain’s biographer, 
as to assert the subordination of this mission to a higher end— 
and this higher end he explains to be to make the united peoples 
of the East. and West more accessible for the new creation that 
was to proceed from Christianity, and in the combination of the 
elements of Oriental and Hellenic culture to prepare for the new 
religion a material in which it might develop itself. ‘The progress 
of the Greek city of Alexandria, which the son of Philip pre- 
destined for the “* grand junction” between the East and the West, 
corresponded with the decline of the brilliant democracy of Athens. 
The new metropolis proved loyally responsive to the conception 
of its cosmopolitan founder. It became the centre of commerce, 
it accumulated the treasures of the universal thought of the 
ancients, and it represented all religions. It was at once the 
mart, the library, the temple, and the pantheon of the world. It 
sheltered alike the worshippers of Jupiter and Serapis. The 
synagogue of the Jew, the museum of the Greek, the didascalion 
of the Christian, the school of the Gnostic, were all one day to 
stand side by side in this geographical “ centre of indifference.” 
In the confluence and interfusion of opinion thus generated, 
Judaism, the essential and primary principle in Christianity, 
came into direct contact with its Hellenic element. The energies 
of the Jewish nation had revived under the liberal policy adopted 
by the Syrian and Egyptian successors of Alexander the Great. 
“The former planted Jews even in the strongholds of Egypt and 
Africa, and founded the Jewish colony at Cyrene.”"+ Gradually 
the Jew became familiarized with the results of Greek erudition. 





* Jowett’s “St. Paul’s Epistles,” vol. i. p. 454. 
“The Mutual Influence of the Christian Doctrine and the School of Alex 
andria.” By John George Witt, p. 3. 
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Under Ptolemy Philometor (181-146) a combination of Greek 
philosophy with Hebrew dogma is said to have been attempted 
by Aristobulus, a learned Jew who appears to have imposed on 
himself the laborious task of reconciling the teaching of Aristotle 
with the legislation of Sinai or the effusions of Hebrew prophecy.* 
His enterprise, whatever it was, proved abortive. At a later 
period, however, a successful effort to blend Greek philosophy 
with Jewish lore was made by Philo, whose narrative of the lega- 
tion to the Emperor Caius supplies us with the surest data for the 
ascertainment of the epoch of his birth, B.c. 20. 

Happier than his predecessor in the selection of a master in 
philosophy, Philo derived from the imposing mysticism of Plato 
the different conceptions that served to combine Greek thought 
with Oriental speculation. In the time of Philo an expansion 
of the Jewish mind had already taken place. ‘The exclusive 
national God of Hebrew consciousness now assumed the 
universal and abstract characteristics which the distinctions of 
Greek philosophy suggested ; the composite system which Philo 
matured, had, as Professor Jowett says, acquired a technical 
language of its own, and a corresponding mode of interpreting 
the Old Testament had in his age already become traditional. The 
allegorical method of interpretation, which possibly originated with 
the Pharisees of Jerusalem, had been previously employed by Aris- 
teas and Aristobulus : and the “ Wisdom of Solomon,” the earliest 
known example of Hebrew Platonism, still survives to show us 
how this singular eclecticism was effected. Placing himself at 
the head of the contemporary intellectual movement, ‘“ Philo 
exercised such an influence on the religious and philosophical 
* thought’ of the first centuries of our era, that it is only by ‘ his 
works that one can grasp the history of speculation or of Christian 
dogmatism.” In Philo, the God of the Jews, after his secret 
sojourn in Alexandria, reappears invested with the metaphysical 
attributes of his Platonic counterpart, as the one Being comprising 
all other beings, “‘ the supreme idea of all existence.” The God 
of Philo is at once incomprehensible and extra-mundane. Sepa- 
rated from the world, he requires a medium by which to act upon 
the world. ‘This medium is supplied by the Locos, or Word, 
and the dvvauec, which surround the throne of Heaven and are 
subsidiary to, and abide in the Logos. ‘The Philonic powers are 
described now as principles and now as persons. They are both 
the equivalent of the ideas of Plato and the representatives of 
the angels. They also recall the emanations of Oriental philo- 
sophy. Modes of Divine existence, they intervene between God 
and the world purposely to connect him with it. Far more 





* Compare, in Smith’s “Classical Dictionary,” Aristobulus 3, and Philo. 
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important than these subordinate entities is the Logos, the in- 
telligible, incorporeal, and divine pattern which served the Creator 
as a model in constructing the visible universe. ‘The Logos was 
employed by God as his instrument when he made the world. 
The Logos is the shadow and image of God, and is at once the 
archetype of the universe and the ideal or intelligible world itself. 
But the Logos so characterized, it is contended, is not the personal 
Logos of St. John, but an abstract or impersonal Logos. Now 
this objection seems fairly met by the consideration that Philo, 
always incoherent in the development of his fundamental propo- 
sitions, is nowhere more so than in his statement concerning the 
Logos; but that, however inconsistent his language, it is im- 
possible to deny that even if he does not attribute distinct con- 
sciousness to this mysterious entity, he at least suggests a quasi- 
personal existence.* If the powers subordinate to the Logos are 
individual agents—if, in short, they are angels—it is difficult to 
regard the archangelic Word as divested of all personality.f The 
attributes and epithets, moreover, accumulated in Philo’s almost 
exhaustive vocabulary, forcibly recall the notion of conscious 
being. Thus the Logos is ‘“‘a second God,” the ‘ Man of God,” 
“the first-begotten son of God,” “the angel who changed the 
name of Jacob, the Mediator, the Intercessor, the Paraclete.” 
The question, however, is not so much “ what was the exact 
teaching of Philo ?” as, ‘‘ was the teaching of Philo calculated to 
influence the theology of the Church?” ‘The Logos of Philo is 
not the logos of Plato, but the characteristic qualities of the 
Platonic logos may, nevertheless, interpenetrate the conception of 
the Alexandrian philosopher. 

Passing from the metaphysics of Philo to the historical 
development of Judaism, we find three principal directions of 
religious speculation in the Asmonean epoch, exhibited in the 
three sects so familiarly known as the Pharisee, the Sadducee, 





* See Jowett’s Essay on St. Paul and Philo, in his work oun the Epistles, 
vol. i. p. 484. 

+ ‘‘And the Father who created the Universe has given to his archangelic 
and most ancient Word a tg manage gift to stand on the confines of both, and 


one that which had been created from the Creator. And this same 
ord is continually a suppliant to the immortal God on behalf of the mortal 
race which is exposed to affliction and misery; and is also the Ambassador, 
sent by the Ruler of all to the subject race, and the Word rejoices in the gift, 
and exulting in it, announces it and boasts of it, saying, ‘ And I stood in the 
midst between the Lord and you;’ neither being uncreate as God, nor yet 
created as you, but being in the midst between these two extremities, like a 
hostage, as it were, to both parties; a hostage to the Creator, as a pledge and 
security that the whole race would never fly off and revolt entirely, choosing 
order rather than disorder; and to the creature, to lead it to entertain a con- 
fident hope that the merciful God would not overlook his work.” — Yonge’s 
“ Philo-Judeus.” Bohn. Vol. ii. p. 134. 
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and the Essene Sects. The Sadducees were the advocates of a 
moral and intellectual reform, the rejectors of traditional opinion, 
inclined to liberalism in politics and materialism in theology. 
Opposed to the followers of Sadoc were the Pharisees or Separa- 
tists, the defenders of the ancient constitution, the professors of 
an exalted and exclusive patriotism, and the supporters of oral 
tradition. These high-church exclusives were further distinguished 
by an ostentatious piety, an immoral casuistry of their own 
invention, and by the acceptance of the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion of the body, which they regarded as a legitimate development 
of Judaism. This doctrine, quite unknown in the primitive 
period of Jewish theology, was derived from a Persian source. 
To the same source M. de Pressensé, who is not afraid to 
acknowledge this extraneous influence on the Hebrew mind, 
refers certain modifications of dogma in the Jewish religion, 
instancing the elevation of the angels to the rank of cosmo- 
gonical powers. In the same way Neander pcints out that the 
Pharisees propagated a theolosophy which grew out of the fusion 
of Old Testament ideas with elements derived from the Zoro- 
astrian or Persian system of religion, and at a later period 
(after the time of Gamaliel) with such also as had been derived 
from Platonism. 

The third sect, that of the Essenes, represented the subjective 
or emotional side of human nature. The great object which 
the Essenes proposed to themselves was, as their name suggests, 
the cure of the soul. The original settlement of the Essenes of 
Palestine, was the quiet country lying on the western border of 
the Dead Sea. Hence they had spread, apparently with some 
modifications of doctrine and discipline, over various districts in 
Judea, not only colonizing the more remote and solitary localities, 
but permanently establishing themselves in the villages and 
towns. Retiring from the storms of life and the corruptions of 
the world, the Essenes of the Dead Sea border constituted a 
kind of monastic society. They advocated the abolition of 
slavery and the equality of man ; they recommended and practised 
celibacy ; they proclaimed the doctrine of universal brotherhood, 
and of a common right to all natural productions, and exemplified 
the sincerity of their professions by the institution of a com- 
munity of goods. The Essenes further believed in the immor- 
tality of the soul, cherished some obscure doctrine of angels, 
taught a peculiar method of prophecy and interpretation, specially 
cultivated the evangelical virtues of humility, patience, and 
purity, practised a Christian abstinence from oaths, maintained 
with loving care the aged, and charitably supported the sick. 
Addicted to leechcraft and the pursuit of useful knowledge, after 
a fashion of their own, the Essenes explored the powers of nature 
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in order to apply them to therapeutic purposes. Their science 
and medical art appear to have had something of a religious 
character about them. In their speculation ‘and ceremonial 
traces of an Oriental spirit have been recognised. The 
Essenes have ere now been confounded with the Egyptian 
Therapeute, which, though an error, is not an unnatural one, as 
both designations admit of a similar interpretation. The 
Essenes, in fact, may be regarded as the Therapeute of 
Judea, and as Therapeutism proper occupied the middle point 
between Greeco-Alexandrine Judaism and the Essenism of Pales- 
tine, so the Essenism of Palestine was itself a fresh approxima- 
tion to primitive Christianity.* Perhaps the men and women 
described in the Gospels as waiting for the kingdom of God, hada 
certain affinity with the Essenes. 

This idea of a theocracy or divine government, which is not 
without a parallel in ethnic speculation and sentiment, arose out of 
the traditionary belief that Jehovah was not only the God, but 
the political or temporal sovereign of the Jewish people. A 
supernatural origin has been claimed for Hebrew monotheism, 
but there is reason to suppose that it was the regular outgrowth 
of an early polytheistic creed. In a primitive age Jehovah, or 
the God that was afterwards identified with or superseded by 
Jehovah, came to be regarded as the chief of the Elohim. From 
a family or tribal God, Elohim, El Shaddai, or Jehovah was 
elevated into a national God, till in time the «upreme divinity of 
the Jewish people was proclaimed to be the sole and exclusive 
divinity of mankind. Thus the severe and purified monotheism 
of the later Jews, commonly understood to be an extra-mundane 
theism in contradistinction to the pantheistic conception of pagan 
philosophy, is justly held to be one of the more important ele- 
ments which Judaism contributed to the formation of Chris- 
tianity. By the peculiar action of Jewish monotheism, a second 
cardinal constituent was evolved—the expectation of a great 
national Deliverer or Saviour. The Messianic scheme indeed was 
only a modification of the old theocracy. That a mysterious 
descendant of the house of David should restore the lost 
splendour of the Hebrew monarchy had long been the dream 
and consolation of the conquered, oppressed, or exiled Jew. In 
the speculations of Philo this personal “‘ Hope of Israel” was 
bereft of its true value, and assumed a cosmogonical character. 
Yet it was still traceable, working with a rude energy in the sects 
of the Pharisees, and among the populace which. submitted fo 
their influence. 





* Das Christenthum, und die Christliche Kirche, &c. By Dr. H. C. 
Baur, p. 19. 
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The succeeding phase in the evolution of historical Christianity 
was natural, if not inevitable. The identification of a new 
prophet with the expected Saviour, or champion of Jewish 
nationality, at the moment when it was menaced with extinction, 
supplied the next element in the constitution of Judeo-Chris- 
tianity. Thirty years of a mysteriously obscure life had already 
been numbered when Jesus of Nazareth assumed the office of a 
public teacher. Of the previous life, of the childhood and youth 
of Jesus, we know little or nothing. Our great Puritan poet has 
indulged in an imaginary picturing of what may have been a 
temporary phase in the mental development of the youthful 
Nazarene, when he thus describes his self-communion in “ Para- 


dise Regained :"— 
Victorious deeds 
Flamed in my heart, heroic acts, one while 
To rescue Israel from the Roman yoke, 
Then to subdue and quell o’er all the earth 
Brute violence and proud tyrannic sway, 
Till truth were freed and equity restored. 


This early dream of victorious deeds, however, if it ever visited 
the soul of the saintly Jesus, soon faded before more spiritual 
aims, finally, if not primarily associated with a belief in his own 


Messianic mission, till enforced by the irresistible teaching of 
circumstances, the conviction did, perhaps, arise in the mind of 
the aspirant that. the supposed prophecies contained in_ his 
country’s sacred books demanded that the triumph of the Divine 
Kingdom should be preceded by the sacrifice of its predestined 
ruler. However this be, the Christianity of Jesus was of a very 
different type from the Christianity which it ultimately replaced. 
So far as we can judge from the data before us, Jesus held a 
theocratic faith more nearly allied to the sympathetic aspirations 
of the younger Isaiah, than to the exclusive monotheism of 
primitive times. His moral teaching, which bears an occasional 
resemblance to that of the Essenes, was anti-rabbinical, having 
for its final result the enlargement and revivification of the 
Mosaic law. ‘The originality of the new Teacher consisted mainly 
in the earnest living re-statement of old simple truths, obscured 
by pedantry or overlaid by custom. Thus Jesus republished, for 
the Jews at least, the doctrine of a common brotherhood. He 
gave fresh prominence to the old Levitical injunction which 
enforces the love of our neighbour, and to the other great 
commandment which inculcates the love of God. The more 
liberal spirit of his teaching is shown in his modification of 
Sabbath observance : its spiritual character in his preference of 
the great moral virtues to artificial sanctity and factitious pro- 
prieties. The theocracy which, in his assumed character of 
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Messiah, Jesus proclaimed, was conspicuously, and only not 
exclusively Jewish, because he perhaps contemplated the annex- 
ation to Judea of the outlying Gentile world, as a magnificent 
super-addition to the entailed inheritance. At any rate, the Jesus 
of the first Gospel expressly disclaims for himself the systematic 
universalism which is now placed to his account. In the earliest 
extant draught of the Gospel, he contends that he is only sent to 
’ the house of Israel, and not only does he prohibit the Twelve 
from acting on a wider view of the apostolic office, but he 
solemnly asserts that their strictly patriotic mission alone would 
occupy the interval between his declaration and the re-appearance 
of the Messiah. St. Matt. x. 6-23. 

The attempted Reform of Jesus issued, as such reforms some- 
times do, in immediate defeat, to be succeeded by unimagined 
victory. ‘The death of the Reformer was an apparent frustration 
of the hopes which his career had awakened. His adherents now 
found themselves compelled either to abandon these hopes or 
reconstrue that career, as it had been commonly conceived. This 
reconstruing, indeed, if we follow the Synoptical narrative, had 
been anticipated by Jesus himself. “The kingdom of God” 
was postponed. The advent of the Messiah was to be repeated. 
Jesus was not a dead Christ, but a living Saviour. He had left 
the sepulchre and ascended into heaven. “ Faith stronger than 


death,” to use the emphatic expression of an accomplished 
scholar, “‘ evoked the miracle of the resurrection.”* 

This belief in a supernatural resuscitation of Jesus, though ex- 
traordinary, is not unaccountable. It was partly the result of 
the peculiar logic and exegesis of the Apostolic community, and 
partly the consequence of actual psychological experience. The 


‘ 


revival of Jesus was “a scripturally predicted necessity :” for 
Jesus was the Messiah, and the Messiah could not remain in the 
grave, because it was written that his flesh should not see corrup- 
tion! While we are unable to admit that the so-called Messianic 
prophecies are really applicable to Jesus, we must still insist that 
early Christian teaching so considered them, and that the 
supposed correspondence of event with prediction was regarded 
as an intended correspondence by the Apostles, and appealed to 
by them as infallible proof. Concurrently with this singular 
reasoning, the psychological experience of Jewish spiritualists 
and ecstatics aided to generate and sustain the faith in the 
resurrection of Jesus. ‘To the susceptible retina of the enthu- 
siastic and loving women who had gazed so long on the sun of 





* “A Sketch of the Rise and Progress of Christianity.’ By Robert 
William Mackay, M.A. Chapman’s Quarterly Series, p. 26. 
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their soul that they saw his image everywhere,* it is not sur- 
prising that Jesus should appear, in that troubled crisis of their 
moral life. Nor need we hesitate to allow that he did appear, 
not only to the excited sense of his more immediate followers, but 
to the rapt gaze of the first martyr, who, perhaps, had never seen 
him, to the mind's eye of the dreamer at Corinth (Acts xviii. 9), 
and to the spiritual vision of the five hundred disciples of Galilee, 
or of Jerusalem. 

But however it originated,t the belief in the resurrection of 
Jesus supplied the fulcrum of the early Christian movement. 
Christianity was increasingly welcomed as the religion of a 
remunerative future: and the triumphant and speedy return of 
the once suffering Redeemer became the latest form of Messianic 
expectancy. 

So constructed, the primitive type of Christianity by no means 
implied a Christian universalism. The Church of the Twelve 
was properly a Jew church. The most prominent of the Apostles 
was called to account by his Jewish converts for a simple act of 
social intercourse with the proselyte Cornelius and his family ; 
and the admission of Gentiles into Christian fellowship was re- 
garded as an inexplicable instance of Divine benevolence. The 
first enlargement of this narrow type of Christianity is attributable 
to the dissension between the Hebrews and Hellenists—a circum- 
stance which affords a remarkable illustration of the inter-action 
of the foreign and domestic elements in the great evolution of 
opinion which we have endeavoured to explain. This dissension 
furnished the occasion for the establishment of the Diaconate. 
Of the seven men who exercised this peculiar ministry, and who 
perhaps were all Hellenists, the foremost was the proto-martyr, 
St. Stephen.t The accusation brought against this earnest and 
energetic man leaves scarce a doubt remaining as to the real 
nature of his crime. He appears, in fact, to have maintained, in 
opposition to the Jewish formalists, the transitory character of 
the Mosaic dispensation ; to have asserted religious progress in 





* See Strauss’s “ Leben Jesu.” 

+ The alleged reappearance of a dead man presents an alternative—“ If he 
was really dead he never reappeared; if he reappeared he was not really 
dead.” We are disposed to acrept the first alternative. Hither is infinitely 
more credible than a departure from an established uniformity. 

t As the Acts of the Apostles, however untrustworthy as a whole, appears to 
be based, in part, on previous narrative collections, we follow it here pro- 
visionally, in its general outline. If the story of St. Stephen be more or less 
mythical, it may yet embody “ages ideas and feelings. In the same 
manner the account given of the persecution of the Christians by St. Paul, 
and of his subsequent conversion, represents, with some approach to truth, the 
real history of that Apostle. 
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opposition to those who insisted on the old stereotyped cultus ; 
and to have vindicated the claims of a rational and spiritual 
worship, in opposition to those whose “ gross materialism had 
made a national idol” of the temple of Jerusalem. In the bold 
avowal of a free theology, from the lips of a man of heathen 
descent, we detect traces of a preliminary Catholicity. The 
Gospel promulgated, shortly after the death of Stephen, perhaps 
' by the Grecian constituent alone of the Jerusalem Church, was 
still, in the main, communicated to Jews by the persecuted 
refugees, and was not, as a rule, divulged to any less favoured 
persons than the Hellenists of Antioch.* 

A true conception of Catholic Christianity was the distin- 
guishing merit of a young Pharisee, at once the successor and 
ardent persecutor of St. Stephen. The death of the martyr was 
the immediate cause of this religious extension. The words of 
St. Augustine, ‘“ Si Stephanus non orasset, ecclesia Paulum non 
haberet,” go far to explain the mystery of St. Paul's conversion. 
The Christian universalism of which Paul was the pre-emi- 
nent herald, could have had no more appropriate organ than the 
citizen of Tarsus, a Hebrew of irreproachable descent, son of a 
Roman freeman, and a native of a district whose schools are said 
to have eclipsed even those of Athens and Alexandria. Without 
claiming for Paul a formal acquaintance with Greek literature, 
we think it probable that he had, at least, some second-hand 
knowledge of the philosophers and poets of Greece. The citations 
from Cleanthes and Menander attributed to him in the New 
Testament are well known. ‘“‘ The traditions of Judaism expressly 
speak of Greek learning being cultivated in some of the Rab- 
binical schools ;” and “the coincidences between Philo and St. 
Paul and St. John, are another evidence that such must have been 
the case."+ ‘Though born at Tarsus, and we presume receiving 
some preparatory instruction there, the young Saul was educated 
at Jerusalem under the auspices of Gamaliel, the most celebrated 
rabbi of the time, and if we may judge from his recorded inter- 
vention in favour of the Christian movement at Jerusalem, a man 
of «a tolerant and liberal mind. His eager and enthusiastic pupil 
grew up with more rigid and inflexible convictions. A sincere 
and ardent admirer of the Jewish law, he was opposed to «1 
innovation. M. de Presseusé, perhaps rightly divines tha: Lv 
severe Pharisee deeply felt that sacred self-dissatisfaction which a 
strong sense of personal shortcoming awakens in all that aspire 
to the ideal perfection of the moral law; and that the internal 
conflict which agitated him, combined with his passionate 





* Acts xi. 19, 20. 
+ “St. Paul’s Epistles.” Jowett. Vol. i. p. 454. 
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devotion to Judaism, and the very wish to conceal from himself 
his own secret misgivings, contributed to make him the impla- 
cable enemy of the courageous confessor who had so outraged for 
him the glorious past of Israel. We will follow the French theo- 
logian in regarding this crcwning act of the first persecution of 
the adherents of Jesus as the commencement of the crisis in St. 
Paul's life. ‘Transported with rage, and tormented by inward 
misgivings, he abandons his student's life, and dedicates himself 
to the hateful work of official persecution. That a revulsion 
should follow in this extravagant and furious self-assertion was 
inevitable. That the words, that the looks of the man whom he 
had helped to murder, should haunt him; that Stephen's “ great 
argument” should recur to him; that the question of the 
Messiahship of Jesus should at last present itself to his perplexed 
and misgiving mind, seems natural; and that the spiritual 
paroxysm should be attended with some external manifestation 
is what is warranted by all analogous experience. In particular 
the story told of the conversion of Pascal, himself the subject of 
a divine despair, has a certain suggestive resemblance to that told 
of the conversion of the young Cilician.* St. Paul’s own 
account of that conversion, as reported in the Acts of the Apostles, 
is deeply instructive. A special characteristic of the office that 
devolved on the Twelve original emissaries of Christianity was to 


testify, as ocular witnesses, to the resurrection of the Crucified 
Jesus. Now St. Paul, especially, arrogates to himself this quali- 
fication: —‘‘ Have I not seen Jesus Christ our Lord ?” (1 Cor. ix. 
1.) We give the claimant entire credit for sincere belief. If 
there ever was an honourable enthusiast, Paul was one. But in 
what sense had he seen Jesus ? He had seen him in a vision. 
In what sense could he be a witness for the resurrection? At 





* The story to which we refer is the following :—“ One féte day, probably 
in October or November, 1654, he was driving a carriage, drawn by four or 
six horses, on the Pont de Neuilly; the leaders suddenly took fright, ran 
away, and swerving from their course at a point where no balustrade pro- 
tected the road, fell into the river. The traces broke at the critical moment, 
and the carriage, with its occupant, remained safe upon the verge. Upon a 
sensitive mind, especially if already oscillating between the religious and the 
worldly life, such an adventure could not have been without its effect.” It is 
said, accordingly, that God, to take away from Pascal the vain love of science 
to which he had returned, caused him to have a vision, and the document 
which he constantly wore about his person, and which his servant discovered 
after his death, seems to corroborate the statement. In that document we 
have first a reference to the year of grace 1654. Monday, 28th of November, St. 
Clement’s day, the hour about half-past ten at night to about half-past twelve. 
Then follows the mysterious word Fire, followed, in its turn, by a seeming 

roclamation of belief in the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, the God of 
acob, not of philosophers and savans.—See both stories in Dr. Beard’s * Port 
Royal,” with his comments thereon. 
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best he could only certify the spiritual existence of the glorified 
Messiah. Paul had not seen Jesus fresh from the sepulchre in 
the Garden, after a seclusion of less than forty hours; he had 
not seen him as the Twelve are reported to have seen him; he 
had not seen him with the newly-inflicted wounds; he had not 
seen him by the way to Emmaus; he had not been led out by 
him to Bethany ; nor had he watched him soaring cloud-wrapt 
from the Mount of Olives. In a word, he had not seen the Jesus 
of the Resurrection, nor the Jesus of the Ascension, but the Jesus 
of the Exaltation. And how had he seen him? As he saw him 
at Corinth (Acts xviii. 9); as he saw him at Jerusalem (xxiii. 11) 
and as he saw him “in the third heaven,” in Paradise, in “visions 
and revelations of the Lord” (2 Cor. xii.). In fact, the appear- 
ance to St. Paul, though real was subjective, and so far as his 
evidence goes he knows only of a risen Saviour by inference, 
and he gives us no indication that he recognised any distinction 
between his Christophany and that of the Twelve. 

As a belief in the resurrection of Jesus was the theoretical 
support and moral inspiration of the Galilean theology, so a 
conviction of the reality of that resurrection was the origin and 
basis of the Pauline system. The evangel of Paul, however, was 
different from that of the original Apostles: and out of its 
broader, freer spirit arose that catholic Christianity, which to 
say the least, was at first an uncontemplated development of the 
gospel of Peter and his associates. Tor this reason the courage 
and self-devotion of the new Apostle were either unacknowledged 
or combated, perhaps by the collective church at Jerusalem, 
certainly by a lurge and influential section of it. What was the 
attitude of the ‘Twelve to the soi-disant Apostle, and what was 
his relation to them, is a debateable question. Without advocat- 
ing the extreme hypothesis of the Ttibingen school,* we unhesi 
tatingly subscribe to the general principle on which it reposes, 
the nun-identity of St. Paul’s gospel with that of the ‘Twelve. 
The Apostle himself suggests such a conclusion. In the self- 
vindicating narrative introduced into his letter to the Galatians, 
Paul maintains his entire personal independence of all prede- 
cessors. He declares that he had an evangelical system of his 
own; that he received his gospel direct from heaven; that he 
was not even acquainted with the official chiefs of the Pentecostal 
Church, till three years or more after his conversion. T'rom 





* Yet, if we do not advocate, we do not repudiate it. We owe an apology 
to our readers for an indecision, which a more complete acquaintance with the 
writings of this school might perhaps terminate. For a valuable review of the 
history of modern theology in general, as well as for a summary of the conclu- 
sions of the Tiibingen critics, see Mr. R. W. Mackay’s recently published work, 
The Tiibingen School and its Antecedents. 

[Vol. LXXX. No. CLVII.]—New Sentgs, Vol. XXIV. No. I. C 
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the same letter we learn that he rebuked Peter for his incon- 
sistency, and charged him with dissimulation or hypocrisy, a 
dissimulation which he attributes to the influence of emissaries 
from James. Moreover, far from conceding the presumed 
superiority of the original Apostles, he treats it with contemp- 
tuous irony, alleging that while they ‘‘seemed to be some- 
what,” they proved utterly worthless in the discussion of the 
great Circumcision question. In this way Paul contradicts point 
blank the statements contained in the Acts of the Apostles.* 
That the opponents and traducers of the liberal theologian 
were Judaizing Christians, is evident from the testimony of the 
book itself. The thousands of Jew Christians at Jerusalem 
who were zealous of the law, were all so exasperated at 
the bare notion of its abrogation, that James and his pres- 
bytery, to secure their acquiescence, during Paul’s visit had 
recourse to a compromise which it is more easy to believe 
that they recommended than that Paul adopted. But further, if 
we assume that the conversion of this Apostle took place about 
A.D. 39, we shall find that for a quarter of a century after the 
ascension of Jesus, the Twelve had disregarded his solemn in- 
junction (if he ever gave it), to preach the Gospel to all nations, 
and that even at the expiration of that period the “ Pillar- 
Apostles” (Gal. ii. 9) continued to direct their attention to the 
Jews, appropriating to themselves the Gospel of Circumcision, 
while authorizing Paul and Barnabas to promulgate among the 
heathen the Gospel of Uncircumcision. Unfortunately, these 
Gospels were, if not directly irreconcilable, yet mutually 


antipathetic. The antagonism of the chiefs was perhaps only 


occasional and unsystematic. Yet if Paul appears to recognise 
the credentials of the Twelve, and if the ‘Twelve gave an ultimate 
sanction to his mission to the Gentiles, it is impossible to admit 
the absolute identity of the Petrine and Pauline gospels. 
Church history and Church tradition seem to confirm this view of 
an inherent discordance in the original versions of Christianity. 
Thus we are told by Eusebius that the community of faithful 
Hebrews was governed by an unbroken succession of fifteen 
circumcised bishops. So too, to avail ourselves of a passage in 
so conservative a critic as Mr. Maurice, there were a set of men 
called Ebionites (the poor men of Jerusalem, like ‘The poor 
men of Lyon”), the disciples of St. James, who existed in the 
first century and survived into the second, and who maintained 
the greatest exclusiveness towards Gentiles, preferring a cir- 
cumcised disbeliever in Jesus to uncircumcised men who pro- 
fessed him. So again, in the Clementine Homilies, a partisan 





* Compare Gal. ch. i. and ii. with Acts ch. ix. xi. 30, and xv. 
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religious romance of the second century, St. Paul is made to 
play the part of Simon Magus, while St. Peter, by a strange 
theological metamorphosis, is transformed into the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. Even such distinguished churchmen as Origen and 
Chrysostom seem to admit the reality of a primitive antagonism 
when they explain the dispute between the Apostles at Antioch 
as a concerted fiction. From the existence, then, of a Pauline 
and Anti-Pauline party in and after the Apostolic age, of an 
independent Pauline gospel, of the Judaic Christianity of St. 
James and his elders, of the contradictions between the narrative 
of Paul and that contained in the Acts of the Apostles—we are 
justified in concluding that the doctrinal system of the Twelve 
was not homogeneous with that of the true founder of catholic 
Christianity, the noble-hearted and the larger-minded Saul of 
Tarsus. 

The fundamental principle of the Pauline system is its generic 
universality. The sentiment of Paul, like that of Plutarch, 
virtually overthrows the barrier of national and individual exclu- 
siveness. With him there is neither Greek nor Jew, neither 
bond nor free, neither male nor female, but all are one in Christ 
Jesus (Gal. iii. 28) ; as splendid a recognition of personal worth 
as perhaps any theological scheme can readily admit. The 
Pauline universality is of course prejudiced by the impurity of 
the source from which his theology was derived. ‘The very 
assumptions that grew out of St. Paul’s position compelled him 
to see in Judaism an appropriate point of departure, to accept, 
though not without a certain feeling of social interdependence, 
the historical foundation which the hereditary religion supplied. 
Hence the universality of a theological system offering a universal 
redemption, involved the doctrine of a universal fall. ‘The Father 
of our common humanity, if assimilated to the divinity of Hellenic 
or Alexandrian culture, was also invested with the attributes of 
the God of patriarchal tradition. To the Hebrew monotheism 
which St. Paul so largely contributed to diffuse in Asia Minor, 
Greece, and Italy, was superadded another doctrine, also of 
Jewish derivation. As the national God was elevated into the 
God of the whole human race, so the national Messiah was pro- 
moted to a corresponding universality. Out of these two cardinal 
dogmas grew a fuller doctrinal development—the peculiarly 
Pauline doctrine of reconciliation with God, not through the 
attainment of an ideal moral perfection which is impossible, but 
through faith in a personal though supermundane Saviour, the 
mysterious infuser of a holier life or principle of life in human 
consciousness, which brings with it freedom from legal coercion 
and remorse, internal peace, transcendent hope, and beneficent 
love. The Pauline theology, which further included the sub- 

c2 
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sidiary doctrines of Predestination, of Grace, and Nature, and 
their reciprocal opposition, together with the subordination of the 
human heart to the regenerating action of an indwelling spirit, 
was in sufficient correspondence with the moral wants and intel- 
lectual tendencies of the age. It represented the craving of 
Polytheism for the Creator and Father of the universe, who is 
hard to find and impossible to reveal—the one true Being of Plato ; 
the First Mover or Eternal Reason of Aristotle. It reflected in 
its doctrine of prescience and predestination, the vague sentiment 
of an overruling Fate, of a divine purpose and law. It offered 
in the life of Jesus a touching example of personal goodness and 
devotion ; it offered in his death a satisfaction for the instinctive 
demand for sacrifices inherent in every inchoate system of religion. 
It proposed a remedy to those whom a noble self-discontent had 
made painfully sensible of their moral defects, or whom dissolute 
conduct had stained, or appalling crime had terrified in the 
presence of their holy Ideal. It tended to reduce a growing 
multiplicity to a harmonious unity. Representing God as at once 
the father of men and of the Redeemer of men, and that Redeemer 
as his only son and the elder brother in the human family, it was 
in unison with the growing sense of a fraternal relation, with the 
desire for spiritual intercommunication and with the aspiration 
to a personal immortality. 

If the natural theology of Paul, that the invisible attributes of 
God are legible in the works of creation, coincided with that of 
Aristotle, of Plato, of Socrates and Cicero,* his idealization of 
Christ partially harmonized with the Philonic conception of the 
Logos. The first man of St. Paul, who is of the earth earthy, 
and the second man who is the Lord from heaven, have their 
parallels in the earthly and heavenly man of Philo’s contrast. In 
the Rock in the wilderness which St. Paul mystically identifies 
with Christ, Philo had already seen a symbol of the Wispom, 
i.e., the Logos of God. So, too, the ministration of angels in 
the legislation of Sinai; the strife of body and soul; the dis- 
tinction between the carnal mind and the rational (or spiritual) ; 
the allegorical treatment of the patriarchal story; the milk for 
babes, and the strong meat for men ; the contemplation of God as 
in a mirror, and the celebration of the fairest graces of the soul, 
faith, hope, and love, are common alike to Philo and St. Paul, 
and serve to bring out the meaning of M. de Pressensé’s position 
that wise and good men had a forefeeling of the coming religion, 
that, in short, Christianity was in the air. 





* Compare Rom. i. 26, with Arist. De Mundo,” ch. vi., ao} Ont pioer 
yevopevos dOempnros am attav trav épywv Oewpeira 6 Geos. See Jowett’s 


“ Epistles,” vol. ii., p.59.« 
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With St. Paul's fine moral and intellectual qualities were com- 
bined numerous mental defects and excesses, which we do not 
forget, though we forbear to specify. Not only was the value of 
his religious construction purely transitory, but its continued 
transmission, as auxiliary to human progress, scarcely presented 
itself, either as duty or as doctrine, to his preoccupied imagination. 
Paul, though he saw in Christianity an advance on Mosaic legis- 
lation and Pagan theology, anticipated no extended future for it. 
For him, as for the other Apostles, the advent of the Messiah 
was a constantly expected and never distant event.* 

Thus, while the general success of Christianity may partly be 
accounted for by the opportuneness of its doctrine, its earlier 
triumph was largely dependent on the emotional excitement 
produced by the vivid expectation of the immediate return of 
Christ, as the Messianic judge and king. For it is, Mr. J. S. 
Mill observes, “a psychological law, deducible from the most 
general laws of the mental constitution of man, that any strong 
passion renders us credulous as to the existence-of objects suit- 
able to excite it.” It was the magnificent perspective afforded by 
the dream of the New Jerusalem, of the Millennial reign, of terres- 
trial glorification or supermundane felicity, that kindled the 
enthusiasm, that intensified the faith, that sustained the ardour 
of the primitive church. Of the nature and extent of these 
Messianic expectations, and of the mental inebriety which they 
promoted, we have an immortal description left us by the author 
of that glorious burst of poetical fanaticism, the Apocalypse. Nor 
was the exile of Patmos the only noteworthy expectant of the 
Millenarian kingdom. Cerinthus, Papias, Justin, Melito, Ireneus, 
and Tertullian were all Chiliasts. Indeed, it was not till the dis- 
appearance of the generation contemporary with the Apostles, that 
the doctrine of a proximate and personal return was attenuated 
into a spiritual Advent or postponed to an indefinite future.t 

The composition of the Apocalypse indicates a crisis in the 
development of Christian dogmas. 





* M. de Pressensé’s partial candour on this point is very edifying. He 
allows that in the commencement of his apostolical career, Paul, like all other 
Christians, did look forward at the end of a few years to the personal return 
of Jesus. He even goes so far as to cite the ‘Hpeis of favres (“ we who are 
alive’) of 1 Thess. iv. 17, in evidence of his assertion that Paul believed this 
return would take place in his own lifetime; yet he contends that the Apostle, 
in virtue of some new light which dawned on him in his Roman dungeon, 
understood before his death, that centuries would be accorded to the Church 
for the prosecution of her missionary work. This opinion is the more singular, 
as in the letter to the Philippians, to which our author appeals in its support, 
the writer reannounces the orthodox eschatological doctrime, ‘The Lord is at 
hand,” ch. iv. 5. 

f See Mackay’s “ Rise and Progress,” p. 67. 
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A gradual enhancement of the dignity of the reputed Founder 
of Christianity accompanied the progress of the new religion. The 
son of mortal parents, recognised as the Messiah, received the 
theocratic title of the Son of God. This titular relationship 
graduated into a more substantive affinity, and the semi-divine 
character of the offspring of Mary was asserted in the dogma of 
the miraculous conception. The author of the First Epistle of St. 
Peter supposes the prophetic spirit to be the spirit of Christ ; and 
St. Paul (2 Cor. iii.) identifies Jesus with that spirit. The latter 
appears also to ascribe to him pre-existence, and invests him 
with the attributes of the Logos (1 Cor. viii. 6, x. 4; 2 Cor. 
iv. 4). In the Apocalypse, superadded to other glorifying appella- 
tives, some of which also suggest, if they do not assert, an ante- 
mundane life, Jesus bears the title of the Word of God, and 
appears as the Christian religion (Rev. i. 9) personified.* The 
Logos, however, of the Apocalypse, though it may be regarded 
as a faint adumbration of the Logos of the Fourth Gospel, is 
certainly not identical with it. 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews, in which the speedy coming of 
Christ is still anticipated, Jesus is distinctly recognised as a 
pre-existent and superhuman-being, and the name of God, though 
not in the ecclesiastical acceptation of the term, is accorded him. 
Barnabas, in the first century, affirms the ante-mundane cha- 
racteristics of Christ ; and Hermas, early in the second, asserts 
that he was before every creature, that he sustains the world, 
and that the Holy Spirit is his essence. Justin, before the 
middle of the second century, refers all the old theophanies 
to Christ, and palpably teaching the doctrine of Philo, declares 
Jesus to be the Logos, and the Logos to be God. This Logos 
doctrine received a final consecration by its systematic adoption 
into the theology of the author of the Fourth Gospel. Thus, 
in the first or Petrine type of the Gospel, the Messianic dignity 
rises only to the height of a glorified humanity; in the Pauline 
type Christ assumes a transcendental character ; in the Johannean, 
which represents an Oriental Paulinism, Christ receives a further 
exaltation, being regarded, not indeed as the absolute God, but as 
a divine person. 

The question of the authorship of the Fourth Gospel thus 
becomes a question of paramount importance. It, is usually 
attributed to John, the son of ‘Zebedee, though it seems quite 
gratuitous to identify the writer of the Gospel with the eye- 
witness to whom he appeals. Historical evidence in favour of 





* In accordance with the Jewish tendency to derive a permanent name 
from an accessory circumstance, as the Messiah was called ‘* Anani,” because 
he was to come in the clouds. See the Leben Jesu, by Strauss. 
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the commonly received date is altogether deficient. The Gospel 
receives its first decided recognition, as the production of St. 
John, from Theophilus of Antioch (a.p. 172), being, in the 
opinion of competent critics, not even cited by Justin (who, how- 
ever, distinctly ascribes the Apocalypse to John) ; and in spite of 
Bunsen’s counter asseveration, the allusions in the Philoso- 
phumena with which Basileides and Valentinus are personally 
accredited, seem rightly regarded as inconclusive. Where external 
evidence fails, we necessarily fall back on internal evidence; and 
internal evidence goes far to prove that the Fourth Gospel is a 
post-apostolic production. For the grounds of this conclusion 
we must content ourselves with referring to the writings of F. C. 
Baur and Dr. Adolf Hilgenfeld, and assuming that it was not 
extant in the first century, indicate as briefly as we can the age 
and circumstances which best correspond with its publication. 
After the heavy discouragement of the Messianic expectations 
of the Jews under Vespasian, and still more after their final 
extinction under Hadrian, the Pauline form of Christianity, 
which was independent of the law, the temple, or the Holy City, 
acquired perpetually increasing consideration and importance. 
The conception of the Messiahship bécame gradually enlarged, in 
accommodation to intellectual and spiritual requirements. The 
universal revelation demanded an organ of corresponding univer- 
sality. ‘The most appropriate, as the most familiar expression 
for an absolute Messiah, the mediator or communicator of that 
revelation, was supplied by the Alexandrian school. Previously 
known in the more Judaic section of the Church only as the 
Word of God, Jesus now became God the Word, a very different 
conception. ‘The Johannean gospel is a revision and expansion 
of the original Pauline gospel, and a preparation for a still 
more developed Catholicism. The narrowness and exclusiveness 
of a more primitive type are no longer to be found in the advanced 
state of Christian consciousness. The Jewish nation is only in a 
modified sense the peculiar people. The Jews of the Fourth 
Gospel appear as ideal unbelievers, and belong to a sur- 
rendered foretime, while the Greeks and Samaritans, equally 
unhistorical, symbolize the now favoured and less incredulous 
Gentile world. God is no Jonger the God of the Jews, but the 
true or absolute God; the Father of the Logos, or absolute 
Reason, his pre-existent and transcendental associate. Christian 
thought became thus gradually elevated, in consequence of the 
speculative tendencies of the times, and, partly at least, was 
moulded into shape by the external pressure of Gnosticism. 
Gnosis may be said to have accompanied, or indeed to have 
preceded Christianity—since it virtually originated in an Alex- 
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andrian modification of Judaism. The more reflective Jews of 
Alexandria, rejecting the anthropomorphic representations of the 
Old-Testament God, and anxious “to reconcile faith with 
philosophy, had recourse to allegorical interpretation and a 
machinery of intermediate beings.”"* Thus Jehovah retired 
from contact with an impure world into the silent recesses of 
eternity, and the angel of the Lord, or the Word, his first-be- 
gotten, became his recognised agent. 

To fill up the void produced by the removal of the Supreme 
Being, Philo invented the Powers, the saviours and defenders of 
creation, whose only suitable dwelling is in the Logos of God. 
In Philo, too, we have not only the Demiurgus or Creator, and 
his Word, the instrument of creation, but we find also a recog- 
nition of theosophical science or gnosis under the mystical form 
of Faith. Gnosticism, considered as an expansion and application 
of the earlier gnosis, is at once Alexandrian, Jew, Greek, and 
Christian. An indeterminate gnosis perhaps struggled into 
existence in Jewish ground. Possibly Cerinthus is rightly 
regarded as the first historically ascertainable Gnostic. His 
object seems to have been, not the abrogation, but the spiritualiza- 
tion of the Law. If we may believe Irenreus and Hippolytus, he 
taught that Christ, descending from the principality which is 
above all, entered into a mysterious union with Jesus at his 
baptism, but deserted him before his crucifixion. It would seem 
that Cerinthus also distinguished the Unknown Father revealed 
through Christ, from the Maker of the world. There is no Logos 
mentioned in the short abstracts of his theory given by Ireneus 
or the author of the Philosophumena. In the pre-Valentinian 
Ophite system, the Father is the Intelligence, whose symbol is the 
serpent. Of this Intelligence Jesus Christ, the invisible Word 
and perfect image of the celestial Adam, is the product. In the 
three remaining systems we find three principles. In that of the 
Perate, the Word or Serpent, or the eternal uncreated light 
which appeared in Jesus Christ, and whicl., in his brazen symbol, 
healed those who came out of Egypt; while the material prin- 
ciple produces only corruption and death. In the Sethian system 
the ‘Triad consists of Light or Spirit, Darkness or Matter, and 
their intermediate, the Creative Breath. This indeterminate 
Gnosticism was succeeded by the methodized speculations of 
Basileides, Valentinus, and Marcion. ‘The first of these cele- 
brated heresiarchs promulgated his doctrines, probably in Alex- 
andria, in or about a.p. 125.  Basileides, like Philo, had an 
emanation theory—an absolute God, a Ruler presiding “ over the 
entire earthly course of this world, over the whole purifying 





* Mackay’s “ Rise and Progress of Christianity,” p. 110. 
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process of nature and history,” as an agent of the absolute God, 
and a Redeemer in the Spirit sent from the absolute God, and 
united with the man Jesus at his baptism. Basileides further 
maintained the existence of a pervading antithesis of which the 
correspondents were light and darkness, life and death, soul and 
matter, goodness and evil. He seems to have differed from 
other Gnostics in his estimate of Faith, which he considered as a 
higher principle than Knowledge. He taught that the universe 
is the temple of God; that there is no such thing as a dead nature ; 
but that everything has a tendency from below upward, from 
what is worse to what is better; and that love must embrace all, 
because all things maintain a certain relation to all. Valentinus, 
who was probably of Jewish descent and a native of Egypt, 
studied at Alexandria, and settled at Rome in the episcopate of 
Hyginus, about a.p. 140. Like Philo and Basileides, he isolated 
the Supreme Being. He replaced the Powers of his predecessor 
with ETERNAL ExIsTENCES whom he called A‘ons.* These 
sons, thirty in number, were male and female, that is, active 
and passive principles. In their collective capacity they con- 
stituted the Pleroma, the Fulness or Plenitude,—the realization 
of Philo’s imperfect corresponding conception of the Logos as 
the only suitable residence of his angels or Powers. The Valen- 


tinian systems varied. In its pure Pythagorean form, Valen- 
tinianism maintained that originally nothing existed but the 
Father, unbegotten and independent of place and time. Dis- 





* “Clemens Alexandrinus states that Aon represents at once and unites as 
it were in a single instant all the parts of time, the past, the present, and the 
future. Hon is defined by Gieseler to mean, in its Gnostic application, “ de- 
velopments of the Divine essence, which, as being such, are raised above the 
limitations of time.” See ‘ Mutual Influence of Christian Doctrine, &c.,” by 
John George Witt, p. 70. 

Mr. Maurice, calling attention to the dualism in nature, “each thing in our 
universe seems as if there were something else that corresponded to it, and 
was necessary to complete it,” continues, “* Valentinus had observed this truth 
and had meditated upon it as we all should. He traced it through nature, and 
through the relations of man with man, and of man with his Maker... .. 
Valentinus spoke of ons, or spiritual substances, as distinguished from 
forms that are clothed with matter. Such powers there must be; it is im- 
possible to contemplate the world without acknowledging them. Those who 
try to resolve all things into the effects of mere mechanism, are bewildered every 
moment, and fallinto countless superstitions. We cannot speak of Righteous- 
ness, or Wisdom, or Truth, as the apostles and prophets speak of them, without 
feeling that they are spiritual substances; that they are realities which lie beneath 
our thoughts, not notions which our thoughts create.”—Lectures on the Lccle- 
siastical History of the First and Second Centuries, p. 225, 226. 

Was Valentinus a greater mystic than the noble-minded and accomplished 
writer who speaks so eloquently of the great heresiarch’s “‘ beautiful observa- 
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satisfied with his solitary existence, the Father, being all Love, 
and Love not being Love unless there is something beloved, pro- 
duced as his offspring Mind and Truth. In the common Valen- 
tinian system the invisible Forefather coexists with Thought, 
who is also known as Silence and Grace. ‘To manifest himself 
to the ons, the Supreme Being employs the intervention of the 
Only Begotten, who is likewise known as Mind and Beginning, 
and whose consort is Truth. The Word and his associate Life 
form the third conjunction in the first Ogdoad of ‘ons; and 
Man and the Church are the fourth and completing conjunction. 

After what has been said, it seems impossible to cverlook the 
striking correspondence between the language of the prologue of 
the Fourth Gospel and the terminology of the three first antitheses 
of the Valentinian Ogdoad. Either the heresy suggested the 
prologue, or the prologue furnished the materials for the heresy.* 
The latter alternative, however, is entirely precluded by the 
polemical character of the introductory protest. It presupposes 
an existing system, which it seeks to supersede, not by direct 
antagonism, but by a sort of diplomatic appropriation, giving 
orthodox Christianity the credit of those predicates in Gnostic 
vocabulary which had already become popular. Thus it identified 
Christ with the Logos, it entitled him the Only Begotten ; it 
referred to him the principle of Life ; it celebrated his Pleroma 
or I’ulness ; it emphasized the Grace and Truth which were the 
distinctive attributes of the Messiah ; and perhaps replaced “ the 
Beginning” of the heretic with an orthodox Beginning of its 
own.t 

But this is not all. The Johannean revision of the Gospel 
includes another important element in the theological scheme 
besides that of the Logos doctrine. The Paraclete now appears 





* The account given of the Gnostic heresy by the author of the “ Philoso- 
phumena,” while inconclusive as to the anterior existence of the Gospel, is 
decidedly favourable to the originality of Valentinus. He insists that this 
heresiarch derived his system not from the Scriptures, but from the specula- 
tions of Plato and Pythagoras, through the rather equivocal Simon of Gitta. 
See “ Philosophumena.” Miller, Oxford, p. 90. LIrenzus admits the polemical 
character of the Proem of the Gospel called St. John’s. 

+ In a passage in the “ Commentaries on St. John,” Origen says, “One 
would not i wrong in calling the Father of the universe a Beginning, if one 
clearly fell into the notion that the Father was the beginning of the Son, and 
the Demiurgi the beginning of Demixrgic efforts, and absolutely God the 
beginning of existences ; for in confirmation of this we read, In the beginning 
of the Logos, meaning thereby the Son, who is said to be in the beginning, as 
being in the Father,” clearly hereby stating, as the Valentinians, that Beginning 
(apxn) is a Person.—Quoted, with trivial alterations, from Mr. Witt’s Essay 
“On the Mutual Influence of Christian Doctrine and the School of Alexandria,” 
p. 54. 
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for the first tme in canonical narrative as a third element of a 
Divine Triad. The genesis of the Paraclete is, perhaps, not diffi- 
cult to trace. In Philo, the term is used for the most part in a 
subjective reference, but in one passage the Son, i.e. the Logos, 
is designated Paraclete. So, in the First Epistle of St. John, 
which was, perhaps, of prior date to the Gospel, Christ is said to 
be our Paraclete with the Father; and this functional precedence 
on the part of Jesus seems distinctly recognised in the “ other 
Paraclete” of the Gospel of St. John (xiv. 16). In the Valenti- 
nian system, Paraclete is the name of one of the thirty ions. It 
is also the designation of the last Zon, Soter or Saviour; and it is 
remarkable that this Zon, the equivalent of the redeeming Christ 
of St. John, is said to come to the relief of the mundane soul, 
and, not unlike the first Paraclete of the Gospel, is described as 
“returning to the Pleroma.” The Paraclete of Valentinus is so 
different from that of St. John, that it is scarcely possible to 
conceive that the Gnostic borrowed it from the Christian. With 
the former, as Hilgenfeld remarks, the term is unappropziated, is 
now given to one Hon now to another, whereas the Holy Spirit, 
so far as we know, appears only as the associate of Christ. While 
in the system of Valentinus we find no recognition of a new epoch 
of revelation, the Johannean Gospel determinately and exclusively 
applies the title of Paraclete to the Holy Ghost. Its author thus 
presupposes the completion of the Valentinian Gnosis, and the 
commencement of a rudimentary spiritualism, if not of Montanism 
proper. With Hilgenfeld, then, we may regard it as substantially 
representing the transition from the complex speculation of 
Valentinus to the simpler form of religious doctrine taught by 
Marcion.* In this Gospel, written probably in the Valentinian 
period, a.p. 120-155, or soon after, we have a humanitarian recast 
of Christianity. The Jewish people, though in some sense the 
appanage of the Messiah, is now regarded as having forfeited its 
superiority, through a radical incapacity for the Divine ; while the 
Gentile world is brought into « nearer relation to Christ. The 
historical appearance of the Logos introduces the pure and absolute 
religion, the religion, professedly, of universal love. The with- 
drawal of the Logos prepares, in the community of the faithful, 
a sphere of action for a new principle, the spirit of Truth, the 
personified, or, as Hilgenfeld contends, the Personal Paraclete. 
In the eternal Father, the Divine Word, and the informing and 
consoling Spirit of the new Gospel, we have, if not a Trinity, at 
least the adumbration of a Trinity. Indeed it is scarcely too 





* Marcion appears to have rejected the emanation-system altogether, while, 
on the other hand, his opposition to Judaism is more complete than that of the 
so-called St. John. 
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much to say, that we may find in this amended edition of the 
Gospel a sanction for the subsequent ecclesiastical catholicism, 
including the sacramental system, the Apostolical succession, and 
sacerdotal absolution. 

Thus the influence of Gnostic speculation penetrated into the 
Christian sanctuary. ‘The fourth evangelist, more simple and 
practical than Marcion, and more sober and meditative than 
Montanus, reproduced the two central ideas of contemporary 
metaphysics, the Logos and the Paraclete doctrines, in a purified, 
humanized, and intelligible form. Nor was this the only mode 
in which speculation acted on Christianity. The anthropo- 
morphous Jehovah of the Old Testament was regarded by the 
Gnostic, and indeed by the Alexandrian, as an inferior deity, 
and not as the Supreme and absolute God. Philo had already 
attributed the presence of evil in the creation of man, to the em- 
ployment of subordinate ministers. Valentinus repeated this 
conception when he affirmed that the universe was created by the 
Demiurge with the assistance of his A.ons. In thus creating it, 
the Demiurge is said to act unconsciously according to the 
will of the Father; and the world and its deputed maker to be 
united in the formation of one ideal pattern, in precisely the same 
way as the Logos and his Universe are united in that of Philo. 
This notion of a creative power, inferior to the Supreme God, 
was at least represented in the Christian speculation of the three 
first centuries by all who believed in the personality of the Logos, 
and who referred the creation of the world immediately, though 
not solely, to this divine agent. For with them the “fons et 
origo” of divinity was still, as in Justin Martyr, the Creator, 
though distinguished from the derivative God who appeared to 
the Patriarchs. Thus Tertullian reasons :—* How can it be that 
God the Omnipotent, the Invisible, whom no man hath seen or 
can see, who dwells in light inaccessible, walked in the evening 
in Paradise, seeking Adam; and shut the door of the Ark after 
Noah had entered, and cooled himself under an oak with Abraham, 
and called Moses from a burning bush. ‘These things would not 
be credible concerning the Son of God if they were not written ; 
perhaps they would not be credible concerning the Father if they 
were.” ‘Tertullian, as is well known, was a Montanist, or Latter- 
day Saint. A philosophical religion, or Christian Gnosis, was 
cultivated by Clement of Alexandria, and the illustrious Origen, 
whom Jerome pronounces to be, next alter the Apostles, the master 
of the churches. ‘The Platonic character of their conceptions and 
language, and the allegorical system of interpretation advocated 
by Origen, exemplify the action which the metaphysical and scho- 
lastic thought of the period exerted on Christianity. 

Modifying the earlier conception of the Christian faith which 
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included the immediate return of the Messiah, outgrowing the 
millenarian views of the first century, and their revival under 
Montanus in the second, the religion founded by Jesus, and re- 
constructed and amplified by St. Paul, ultimately acquired a 
complete ascendancy over the polytheistic theology of the State. 
The Messiah of the Jewish people became the Saviour of the 
world. ‘The anticipation of his advent, and the accompanying 
catastrophe, the universal judgment, indefinitely adjourned, 
assumed a nobler, because a less material character. <All the 
aspirations and apprehensions of our common humanity were 
emancipated from the bondage of a restrictive faith, as the 
horizon of the new religion gradually receded beyond the utmost 
bourne of human thought. ‘The eternal compensations were 
postponed to a remote and mysterious future. Expectation 
ceased to be strained; enthusiasm sobered down; faith became 
more domestic, and morality more secular, So Christianity 
won its way from shame and persecution to glory and conquest. 
The triumph of the Christian religion is at least as explicable 
as any other complex phenomenon. It was the “‘ representative ” 
religion of the period, gradually embodying prevailing beliefs, 
or giving expression to the unuttered thoughts of men, or stimu- 
lating their minds with some alluring imagination. It was a 
popular reform working with popular organs. Its victory lay 
partly in its own strength, partly in the weakness of antagonist 
religions, partly even in its inherent imperfection. It was not 
too philosophical for a superstitious age, not too wthereal for 
‘“‘human nature's daily food.” With four opposition creeds to 
conquer, it conquered all, and essentially with spiritual weapons. 
Neither tlfe victory nor the defeat is difficult to explain. 
When the new religion appeared, Idolatry or Polytheism was 
already superannuated: necessarily and deservedly so; for it 
represented a lower stage of civilization and culture. Reflection, 
aided by scientific discovery, was fast discrediting the celestial 
ochlocracy, when St. Paul taught monotheism to the people of 
Asia Minor. Hundreds of years before, Pindar had protested 
against the barbarities and absurdities of the Greek mythology, 
Athenian philosophy had inaugurated a new era of moral and 
intellectual speculation. ‘The mental vision, turned in on the 
mind, had contemplated the mysterious revelation of conscious 
existence till the nobler natures, dissatisfied with the current 
views of life and society, consumed with doubt or hardened into 
stoicism, a result of the practice of the Socratic, 'v@O ssavrov. 
Similarly, the study of the external order and symmetry led 
despondent scepticism to a denial of all divinity, or suggested to 
pious belief the unity of the Divine nature and government. 
Thus to select a brilliant example from the latter category, the 
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first orator of the world’s capital, kindling with the greatness of 
the thought into something like prophetic utterance, announced— 
“Nor will there be one law at Athens, and another at Rome ; 
one now, and another hereafter ; but one eternal, immutable law 
will embrace all nations, and at all times; and there will be one 
common Master and ruler of all—God, the originator, expositor, 
and enactor of the law.”* With the double preparation thus 
secured for it, in the decline of Idolatry and its ethical in- 
fluence and in the development of a monotheistic faith and a 
purer moral consciousness, Christianity slowly but surely tri- 
umphed over a mythology which no longer harmonized with 
men’s intellectual condition ; which offered no Ideal of morality, 
and supplied no rule of life. Zqually inevitable were its triumphs 
over the philosophical revisions of the State religion. The 
stoical pantheism represented by Marcus Aurelius, with its proud 
self-reliance and its cold intellectualism ; the Neo-Pythagorism 
illustrated in Apollonius of T'yana, not deficient in moral purity, 
but implicated in theurgical practices, and degenerating into 
charlatanism ; and the Neo-Platonism of Ammonias Saccas and 
Porphyry, with its abstruse metaphysics, its mysticism, its 
eestasy, its cynicism, and its astrology, were not sufficiently in- 
telligible or practical to rally the distracted intellects or weary 
hearts of common-sense and commonplace humanity. And 
thus ere the decision of the contest for the sovereign mastership 
between Licinius and Constantine led to the establishment of 
Christianity as the religion of the State, it had already obtained 
a virtual triumph. On his assumption of undivided power, the 
astute ruler of the world discerned in its doctrinal unity and 
episcopal organization, an available machinery for the conduct of 
society and government. Accordingly, the Imperium Romanum 
was replaced by Christendom: the political ideal denoted by the 
term Jiomanity,t by the social ideal supplied by Christianity, and 
the incorporation which the Roman Conquest had failed to 
complete, was consummated by the Religion of the Crucified, in 
in its new and double capacity of armed missionary and imperial 
chief. 

Again, Christianity succeeded, partly because it led the 
rationalism of the age without being too much ahead of it, and 
partly because it met the aspirations of a meditative and intensely 
conscious humanity for a higher ideal and a holier life. For the 
knowledge of self which the Greek sage had taught, it substi- 





* Quoted by Lactantius from third book of Cicero’s “ Republic,” Div. 
Inst. vi. 8. “ Peene divina voce depinxit” is the expression of the Christian 
apologist. Sec also “Colenso on the Pentateuch.” 

+ See Amédée Thierry. 
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tuted the knowledge of God, the Christian "vate ceavrov.* With 
its monotheism it satisfied an intellectual want, with its ethics it 
satisfied a moral want. One source of its success lay in the 
authority accruing to it from the historical apparatus which its 
origin supplied. In an age of inflamed expectation, it arose in 
the country which was, so to speak, the native land of a forward- 
looking hope. Securing itself two important pre-requisites of exist- 
ence, it first appeared at a time in which its claims would not be 
too sharply challenged and in a locality in which its pretensions 
would not be too severely scanned. Christianity had, moreover, 
the prestige of hoar antiquity to introduce and sustain its assump- 
tions. ‘The value of a recognised sacred literature is supreme, its 
efficacy almost magical. It is at once a court of appeal, a labo- 
ratory of doctrine, a record of judgments : it bespeaks attention, 
inspires confidence, silences objections, and overawes doubt: it 
supplies a rallying point to scattered speculation, and serves as 
an obvious and authoritative reference. ‘True of all acknow- 
ledged sacred literatures, this is especially true of the sacred 
literature of the Jews. The Hebrew Bible, generally accessible 
through the Septuagint translation, acquired a pre-eminent 
influence as the great oracle and consulting book of the early 
Christian period ; exciting and confirming hope, affording a basis 
for a new creed, suggesting an eflective historical fulerum, 
inviting religious enterprise by awakening local, personal, and 
national enthusiasm ; and, when the fact did not correspond with 
the prediction, promptly admitting of the necessary accommoda- 
tion through the evasiveness of its archaic rhetoric or the ductility 
of its mystical prognostication. It was by aid of this elastic 
exegesis that the failure of the first Messianic expectation came 
to be represented as a magnificent success. The further post- 
ponement of theocratic triumph, the adjournment of the Advent 
and the reign of the Saints, led to the identification of the 
Jewish Messiah with the Divine Word of the Alexandrian 
theorists, to the organization of a Third Principle, and finally to 
the inclusion in one essence of the absolute Being of Platonic 
speculation, the Logos of Philo and the Gnostics, and the 
Paraclete of the Montanist or Pre-Montanist. ‘The historical 
monotheism of Judea was the congenial soil from which 
Christianity drew its initial strength ; the institution of prophecy 
gave it an important vantage-ground in the Messianic Hope ; 
and the compact body of Hebrew literature supplied it with 
ready-made “ Outlines of History,” with material for dogma, 
authority for assertion, sanction for practice, and a logical 
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method, (the assumed necessary coincidence of event with pre- 
diction, on the plea that “so it was written,”) such as are un- 
paralleled in the records of literary influence. 

The triumph of Christianity was further promoted by its 
popular or demonstrative character. The religion of the philo- 
sopher was intellectual and patrician; the religion of the 
Christian was spiritual and republican. Founded by a carpenter, 
proclaimed by fishermen, republished by a scholar who volun- 
tarily accepted the condition of a working man (Acts xviii. 3), 
it addressed the glad tidings of social renovation to the poor, the 
persecuted, the despised ; to the fallen, the ignorant, and the 
criminal. Springing from the people, it became the religion of 
the people, of the “vile artisan,” of the slave, of the woman, of 
the child. Appealing to the multitude, it virtually asserted the 
sacred rights of individualism, vindicating the claims of reason 
in its hostility to idolatry ; of conscience, in its appeal to the 
feeling of personal responsibility ; of sentiment, in its recogni- 
tion of love, hope, and faith, as the crowning duties of Christian 
humanity. In giving prominence to what are called the passive 
virtues, it aided in the development of the gentler or feminine 
qualities of the mind; in announcing a common brotherhood, 
it favoured the abolition of slavery; in recognising the private 
judgment of the Christian wife, it elevated the marriage institu- 
tion ; in its attempt to evangelize the world, it showed a noble 
spirit of universality. To claim more for Christianity than 
Christianity is entitled to claim, would be a self-defeating 
injustice; to claim less for it than it deserves, would be un- 
generous and dishonest. It is not true that the Christian 
religion alone has extirpated slavery, where slavery has ceased 
to exist ; it did not even euter a direct protest against it. It is 
not true that it has adequately comprehended the relation of 
the sexes, or that it principally has ennobled the love of man 
and woman. But it is true that it has contributed to the 
amelioration of the slave’s lot, and even to his gradual enfran- 
chisement : it is true that it has given a dignity to the wife and 
a consecration to the home. Finally, it is true that it has im- 
proved the general condition of women in private as in public. 
In all these aspects Christian morality has worthily continued 
the great work of human development which Greek culture and 
Roman politics so grandly inaugurated. 

The chief intellectual service that Christianity has rendered 
the world is one which it shares with secular philosophers and 
Pagan sophists. The direct cultivation of the reasoning faculties 
was an inevitable consequence of the war against the idolatry of 
the ancients. ‘To establish the existence of ‘the one common 
Master and Ruler of all,” it was necessary to destroy the already 
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failing belief in a multiplicity of supernatural agents. 
Polytheism was but little favourable to the study of nature.* 
Christian monotheism permitted its partial contemplation as a 
means of better appreciating the beneticont arrangements of 
Creative wisdom. ‘Thus, while emancipating the intellect from 
the perplexities and contradictions of a belief in conflicting, 
superfluous, and lawless deities, Christianity aided in rendering 
scientific investigation less difficult, by substituting a unity of 
divine intervention for the more obstructive and jealous plurality 
of Polytheistic superintendence. 

A characteristic merit of the religion first taught by Jesus in 
the corn-fields and on the lill-tops of Judea, is its unrelenting 
hatred and systematic discouragement of vice and crime, and its 
enforcement of moral obligation. The frantic licentiousness of an 
idolatrous civilization, the abominations of Cotytto and Isis, the 
horrible sensual sins of the resplendent Athens and the majestic 
Rome, the barbarous cruelty of the amphitheatre, the loathsome 
indecency of literature, were all directly combated or indirectly 
discountenanced by the spirit and practice of a religion which 
taught that God was too pure to behold iniquity. 

It is for these services and characteristics that Christianity is 
entitled to respect and gratitude from mankind ; it is through 
them that it has proved its right to be regarded as a redemption 
and a restoration. Its ideal of holiness, its invisible God, its 
Omnipresent Christ—the symbol of suffering and_ glorified 
humanity, and the memorial image of self-devotion—its aspira- 
tions, through sorrow and struggle and defeat, towards a future of 
sinless perfection and calm eternal joy ; its control of the realm of 
the feelings and imaginative faculty, and the solace and support 
which its faith in the beautiful unseen world has supplied to 
thousands of lonely men and women, are elements of a beneficent 
operation which we cannot overrate. It is true that this in- 
fluence has not always been for good. Emotion has weakened 
intellect ; imagination has betrayed reason, and enthusiasm, 
dreaming of heavenly bliss, has overlooked terrestrial duties. 
But to oppose the sensualism and materialism of Pagan civiliza- 





* “Tf no theological unity was possible amidst the instability, isolation, and 
discordance of primitive observations of nature, neither could reason be satisfied 
amidst the contradictions of a multitude of capricious divinities when the 
regularity of the external world was becoming more apparent as observation 
extended. . . Monotheism was of immense service in disengaging the scientific 
spirit from the trammels imposed by polytheism. . . . When monotheism con- 
centrated the supernatural action it opened a much freer access to secondary 
studies. . . . At that time the religious disposition to admiration of divine 
wisdom, which has since proved a retrograde influence, was promotive of scientific 
inquiry.” —Positive Philosophy, vol. ii. p. 250. (Chapman’s Quarterly Series.) 
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tion, Christianity had no alternative but to create in the spirit of 
reaction an ideal world, with ideal duties, ideal pleasures, and 
ideal pains. In endeavouring to counteract the vile materialism 
and atrocious wickedness of the old social systems, the religion 
of the cross, true to its origin, continued to prohibit the love of 
the world and the things of the world, and make an unknown 
and super-sensuous region the centre to which intellect, affection, 
and action should gravitate. A retributive paradise, it may be, 
was necessary to allure the saint to holiness, a retributive 
Tartarus ‘to keep the wretch in order.”* Ere long a better day 
may dawn which will admit of a nobler, because of a less self- 
regarding morality ; and the true disinterestedness inherent in the 
Christian type of character, may acquire in a future, still all too 
distant, a growth and energy which are now denied it by a 
theology whose parent principle is in true, if abstract language, 
the salvation of selfishness. 

In thas rapid review of the consecutive phases of historical 
Christianity, we have endeavoured to show that in its origin and 
development it is a perfectly natural and even inevitable phe- 
nomenon. It grew out of a long intellectual and moral prepara- 
tion. Itwas the product of a congenial soil; it bore transplanting 
because everywhere it found an appropriate culture, and 


everywhere derived nourishment from the liberal atmosphere of 
popular thought and feeling. A composite growth, Christianity 
had yet an originality of its own. An historical construction, it 
drew on the Past and Present while anticipating the resources of 
the Future. The monotheistic creed and Messianic hope of 
Judea; the resurrection-doctrine ; that of the Last Judgment, 
and, in a mitigated form, the dualism of Persia ;+ the intellectual 





* Matthew xxv. 31—46. 
The fear o’ hell’s a hangman’s whip 
To hand the wretch in order.”—Burns. 

+ ‘On the origin of the soul it [Parsism] does not distinctly commit itself ; 
but it treats of a resurrection of the dead and of a Last Judgment, and in terms 
which it might be thought must have been suggested by Christianity, had we 
not proof that they long antedated it.”—See a,notice of “ Haug’s Essays on 
the Sacred Language, Writings, and Religion of the Parsees,” in the Parthenon, 
Nov. 1, 1862. 

The Persians regarded the universe as divided into two opposite empires, the 
empire of light a the empire of darkness. The former was regarded as the 
region of pure and happy beings, over whom reigned the beneficent God, 
Ormuzd. The latter was the domain of evil, peopled with malignant demons 
under the rule of Ahriman, the envious wd 4 ot the Creator, the enormous 
serpent whose folds surrounded the world and poisoned all existing things. 
This world was conceived of as being on the confines of these two em Sap 
result of their commingling and strile, the seat of their warfare, a region where 
the beneficent God and the Principle of Evil held divided sway. 

The Satan of the Jews, “ the prince of this world” of Jesus and the Christians, 
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and ethical consciousness of Greece; the abstractions of Alex- 
andrian and Gnostic philosophy, and the universalism of the 
Roman conquest, all contributed by perfectly intelligible processes 
to the construction of the mental organism which we call 
Christianity. ‘This great historical religion is thus comparable to 
the Soter or Saviour of Gnostic speculation, the mysterious 
entity that was made up of the contributions of all the other 
ons ; or better still, it is “ the colossal man whose thoughts are 
the creeds and doctrines, the opinions and principles of the 
successive ages. 
* 


8 mre 3B (et 
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The Rival Races; or, The Sons of Joel. A Legendary 
Romance. By Evetne Sue. London: Triibner & Co. 
1863. 


VERY entertaining story was published a few years ago by 

a well-known author, in which the hero represented, in 
broad caricature, the popular conception of a young Frenchman. 
His sensitive heart was wounded and desolated daily by our 
insular conceit and self-sufficiency, but the thing that annoyed 
him most of all was the absurd reverence of the English for their 
Bible. What this book was and what it contained, he neither 
knew nor wished to know, but he felt perfectly sure that he could 
write a Bible, all out of his own head, which should for ever 
silence the ridiculous claims of this sacred book of the British 
people. Something of the same unhesitating faith in his own 
powers must have inspired Eugéne Sue to compose the strange 
book to which, in its English form, we propose to devote a few 
pages. ‘There is, it seems, a Gallic no less than an Asian 
mystery. Its apocalypse is, or ought to be, written in the 
“archives of the prolétaire ;" these archives, however, having, 
unfortunately, no tangible existence, M. Sue was kind enough 
to undertake to supply them from the inexhaustible resources of 





is probably the Ahriman of the Persians. According to Athenagoras, a Christian 
Apologist of the second century, Satan was originally created an angel of light, 
and entrusted by God with the administration of matter and the forms of matter. 
Dr. Thomas Burnet, in the eighteenth century, was of the same opinion. 
Speaking of Satan’s power at the commencement of the Christian era, he says :— 
“ Whatever was his right or title, he seems at that: time to have had possession 
of the world; and God being, as it were, excluded, the ordering of affairs was 
at the pleasure of demons.”—See “‘ Norton on the Gospels,” v. ii. pp. 189—191. 
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his own imagination. But he did not live to complete his vast 
undertaking, and although in the original French the work fills 
nineteen volumes, “ Les Mystéres du Peuple” is only an un- 
finished fragment. The translator, fearing the effect of this 
dubious sounding title on English ears, has altered it into “ The 
Rival Races,” and has otherwise condensed and pruned and 
abbreviated to render the book presentable, as he considers it, 
in the shape of the ordinary three-volume novel. 

The plan and purpose of this singular work may be very briefly 
stated. According to its theory, one short word explains all the 
revolutions, insurrections, and chronic agitations which fill so 
many pages of French history. They have all been a simple 
matter of RAcE. The blood of the ancient Gaul flows in the 
veins of the modern bourgeois. Trance (the very name is an 
odious admission of conquest) properly belongs to the men who 
now, under an unjust and detested usurpation, keep shops and 
sell merchandize, and build houses for their oppressors, but 
whose ineradicable instinct of natural supremacy breaks out 
every now and then in barricades and street #meutes. Holding 
themselves proudly aloof from the detested Frank under whose 
grinding tyranny they have languished for centuries, these men 
remain true to their faith in their superior destinies, and, in the 
secrecy of their back-parlours, continue to cherish the traditions 
and to practise the religious rites that have been handed down to 
them from their Druidical forefathers. No attempt is made to 
prepare the reader for these startling revelations, and the story 
opens on the morning of the 23rd of February, 1848, with a con- 
versation between a shop-boy and a servant-girl as they take 
down the shutters of a linendraper's shop in the Rue St. Denis. 
But it is not an ordinary shop, for it bears the sign, 

M. LeEBRENN, LINENDRAPER, 
“ THe SworD or BRENNUS.” 
Nor are they an ordinary boy and girl who take down the 
shutters ; their names are Jeanike and Gildas Pakou, they come 
from Brittany, they speak the language of ancient Gaul, or in 
other words the Low Breton dialect; and Gildas illustrates his 
cautions against all “helmeted fellows,” by relating to his 
terrified companion the horrible Breton legend of ‘‘'The Three 
Red Monks.” Still less are Monsieur, Madame, and 
Mademoiselle Valléda Lebrenn, ordinary people. The _first- 
mentioned is cast in a heroic mould, brave, ardent, and mag- 
nanimous, with a brow of marble and a frame of iron. His 
wife is in every way worthy of him; calm and beautiful, gentle 
and wise, she betrays her descent from those illustrious matrons 
.of whom Diodorus Siculus says, “ ‘Ihe women of Gaul not only 
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rival the men in stature, but equal them in greatness of soul ;” 
and of his daughter we read :— 


“Tall, robust, and strong, without being masculine, her figure was 
finished ; the entirety and the character of that beauty caused the 
paternal caprice to be understood which had led to his giving his 
daughter the name of Valléda, the name of an illustrious woman, 
heroic in the patriotic annals of the Gauls. One might imagine 
Mademoiselle Lebrenn, her forehead crowned with oak-leaves, 
apparelled in a long white robe with brazen girdle, causing the golden 
harp of the Druids to vibrate; those admirable educators of our 
fathers, who, exalting them by the thought of the immortality of the 
soul, taught them how to die with grandeur and serenity. One might 
find in her again, the superb type of those women, Gauls dressed in 
black, with arms so white and so strong (as Ammianus Marcellinus 
says), who follewed their husbands to the battle with their children 
in their war-chariots, encouraging the combatants with voice and 
gesture, mingling with them in defeat, and preferring death to slavery 
and disgrace.” 


When we add that the son, Sacrovir (upon whose name the 
intelligent shop-boy remarks that, “in pronouncing it, one always 
feels as if one were swearing”), is in every respect a hero, it will 
be evident that deterioration, moral or physical, is not the 
necessary consequence of ages of slavery and oppression. 

But for the familiar allusions to the lords of the Frank 
Conquest, and the ready mention of Brennus and his Gauls as 
ordinary household words, we might fancy we were beginning to 
read a common French romance. ‘There is a cabinet-maker, the 
soul of chivalry; a cardinal full of all the cardinal vices; a 
courtesan who saves the cabinet-maker (once her faithful lover), 
on the barricades at the cost of her own life ; a dissolute colonel 
of dragoons, and, of course, a model grandfather. The events of 
the 23rd and 24th February are sketched with a vigorous hand ; 
the Lebrenn family fight as becomes their lineage, and M. 
Lebrenn rescues the aforesaid colonel, in whom he recog- 
nises the descendant of a family which have been the bitterest 
foes of his race for at least fourteen centuries. Afterwards, 
when Lebrenn is working out the sentence of hard labour to 
which he had been condemned after the insurrection in June, 
1848, they meet again at Rochefort—the one as convict, number 
eleven hundred and twenty, the other as General of the Republic. 
The Count de Plouernel—such is his name—does not forget 
having once owed his life to the intrepid republican whom the 
republic has sent to the galleys, and obtains his release ; Lebrenn, 
as a particular favour, asks permission to take with him the iron 
ring by which he had been chained. and returns once more to 
his family. He arrives in time to celebrate the twenty-first birth- 
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day of Sacrovir his son, and then comes the grand initia- 
tion which has been a time-honoured rite for nearly twenty 
centuries. 

There was in the house of M. Marik Lebrenn a room with a 
green door, which no one was permitted to enter except himself 
and his wife. On the morning of his son’s birthday, he tells him 
that the time has come for satisfying his curiosity upon the 
subject of that mysterious chamber, and invites him, his sister, 
and her betrothed husband to enter it with him :— 


“The room into which M. Lebrenn, for the first time, admitted his 
son, his daughter, and George Duchéne, had, as far as its interior ar- 
rangements were concerned, nothing very remarkable about it; except 
that it was always lighted by a lamp of antique form, as are some pious: 
sanctuaries ; and was not this the sanctuary of the pious, often heroic, 
traditions of that plebeian family? Under the lamp, the children of 
the merchant saw a great table covered with a cloth, and upon the 
table a bronze coffer. Around this coffer, rendered green by centuries, 
there were ranged several objects, some of which ascended to the most 
remote antiquity, and the most modern of which were the helmet of 
the Count de Plouernel, and the iron ring that the merchant had 
brought from the galleys at Rochefort. ‘My children,’ said M. 
Lebrenn, in a voice of emotion, pointing to the historical curiosities 
collected on the table, ‘behold the relics of our family! To each of 
these is attached, for us, a remembrance, a moral, a fact, a date, in the 
same way that when our descendants possess the account of my life 
written by myself, the helmet of M. de Plouernel, and the iron ring 
that I wore at the galleys, will have an historical signification. It is 
thus that almost all the generations to which we have succeeded have, 
for nearly two thousand years, added their tribute to this collection.’ ”’ 
(p. 125). 

There were eighteen relics, and to each belonged a manuscript 
containing its history. The first in the series was a small golden 
sickle, a druidical emblem which had belonged to Hena, the 
Virgin of the Isle of Sen, daughter of Joel, the earliest known 
ancestor of the Lebrenns, and its accompanying story bears the 
date 57 B.c. The last was a sword of honour, presented by the 
first Republic to Jean Lebrenn in 1794. Having explained, with 
much eloquence and solemnity, the importance and interest of 
these venerable heir-looms, which excite Sacrovir to exclaim 
“that the ancient and illustrious name of Gaul, should be 
demanded,” M. Lebrenn requires his son to enter into a solemn 
engagement to continue the family chronicle, and to leave a 
faithful record of his own life and acts for the instruction of 
future generations. In the meanwhile his evenings are to be 
devoted to the perusal of the eighteen manuscripts which, if we 
had had them all, would have probably filled forty volumes in- 
stead of nineteen; but the unfinished series terminates with 
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Number 11, a.p. 1010, of which the emblematical relic is “The 
Pilgrim’s Shell.” 

It cannot be denied that this conception is a bold and original 
one, and it is just possible that the highest artistic skill might 
have rendered it. successful, but more probable that it is one in 
which a consummate master of fiction would not have risked an 
almost inevitable failure. Few readers ever got through the eth- 
nological chapters in “ Tancred,” and where would have been the 
charm of *'The Last Days of Pompeii” if half the first volume had 
been taken up with scenes in Turin forty years ago, and if it had 
pretended to be a manuscript preserved in the family of a respect- 
able silk-mercer, claiming a direct descent from Glaucus and 
Ione? It is a dangerous experiment to bring into close juxta- 
position the modern life about which we know so much, and the 
ancient times of which we know so little. We expect mystery, 
and enchantments, and magical incantations in an oriental story, 
and a good deal of enthusiastic nationality might be patiently 
borne if we had for a hero a handsome Peruvian whose genea- 
logical tree bore the name of Manco Capae on its trunk ; but we 
cannot suppress an uneasy sense of the glaring unfitness of things 
when a prosperous tradesman, in a handsome Parisian shop, 
pretends to tell us that the Roman and Frank conquests of Gaul 
rankle in his soul as injuries personal to himself, and that the 
sublime thoughts of the ancient Druids are his constant mental 
food. Weare so much diverted by the comic absurdity of the 
idea, that we find it useless to dissemble our conviction that it is 
all pure make-believe, more especially when we reflect that the 
author must be as fully aware of that circumstance as we are ; 
and that he has amused himself with seeing how much could be 
made of a bold hypothesis supported by numerous historical cor- 
roborations, all of which are very entertaining and instructive, 
and only fail to be convincing because they have lost their 
vitality under the dust of centuries, and, like the stately form of 
the Etruscan warrior when dragged from the tomb where it had 
reposed for ages, they crumble to ashes before the irresistible 
evidence of facts. One, and only one of the documents adduced 
by M. Sue affords any proof that there ever has been, in modern 
times, a feeling in France amounting to an expression of protest 
against the foreign and conquering race, and although this 
curious production, as given here, is one of the worst specimens 
of bad translation that we have encountered, its singularity merits 
a record. In the days of the Convention several petitions were 
addressed to its members, praying that the ancient name of the 
country might be restored. The following was addressed to 
the Directory of the Departwents of Paris, and is signed 
* Ducalle” :— 
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“Citizen Administrators, until when will you suffer that we shall 
bear the infamous name of Frenchmen? All that idiotey has of 
feebleness ; all that absurdity has contrary to reason ; all that turpi- 
tude has of baseness; is not comparable to our mania for investing 
ourselves with that name! What! a troop of thieves (the conquering 
Franks) come and steal from us all our goods, submit us to their laws, 
reduce us to servitude, and during fourteen centuries only study in 
what manner they can deprive us of all the necessaries of life, and load 
us with outrages ; and when we break our fetters, we have still the 
baseness to call ourselves by the name they give us! Are we, then, 
the descendants of their impure blood? Citizens, please God, we are 
of the pure blood of the Gauls! Thing more than wonderful ; Paris 
is a nursery of the learned; Paris has made the revolution, and not 
one of these learned men has yet deigned to instruct us of our origin, 
interesting as it may be to us to knowit.... Will you endure, 
citizens, that we should have made the revolution; that our courage 
should do honour to our enemies of fourteen centuries, to the exe- 
cutioners of our ancestors? No! without doubt you will recur with 
me to the authority of the National Convention, so that the name of 
Gauls may be restored to us.” 


If, however, even the earnest pleading of this thrilling docu- 
ment should fail to convince the reader that the French, as a 
nation, are burning with a desire to get rid for ever of the name 
of France, his scepticism on that head need not blind him to 
excellences in “ ‘The Rival Races” which are quite independent of 
the theory it affects to advocate. It unfolds, as in a series of 
dissolving views, a succession of historical pictures, all of which 
possess a certain degree of truthful representation of times and 
events long past, and some of them deserve to rank among the 
successful efforts of the school of historical fiction. ‘There is 
novelty, at any rate, in being admitied to the secret councils of 
the Belgic Gauls during the second and third campaigns of 
Cesar, in hearing their version of those terrible wars whose 
history we used to construe at school with so much confusion of 
mind as to tribes and nations; and in hearing from the lips of 
Vercingetorix himself, the Chief of the Hundred Valleys, how he 
was one of the five hundred who alone, out of sixty thousand 
fighting men, escaped alive from that bloody field on the banks of 
the Samis, when, but for the tardy help of the tenth legion, the 
Nervii would have won the day. When we are taken into the 
domestic circle of Joel, the Brenn (or chief) of the tribe of 
Karnak, chief of the army of the Gauls, we confess with admira- 
tion that the scene speaks strongly to the imagination. We see the 
great beechwood fire, before which two whole sheep are roasting ; 
the trophies of the chase on the walls, and the weapons of war, 
especially noting,the curved iron lances, each ornamented with a 
brass bell, “in order to announce to the enemy the coming of 
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the warriors of Gaul, because they disdained ambuscades, and 
delighted in fighting fuce to face under the open sky ;” and the 
brass girdle which the youths of every tribe come to try on at 
regular intervals at the chief's house, to see that their figures are 
not expanding too much, and to be fined and ridiculed if they 
cannot clasp it; and the bianched skulls of enemies, kept out of 
respect to ancestral prowess, but condemned by Joel as a relic of 
past barbarism. On one side stands the altar of grey granite, 
shaded by fresh ouk branches, and upon it the seven branches of 
mistletoe, which every one who enters reverentially kisses, while on 
the wall above may be read the sacred maxim of the Druids— 


“ Abundance and heaven are for the just man who is pure ; 
He is pure and holy who does celestial and pure works.” 


These things prepare us for the peculiar rites of hospitality, 
which consist in binding an unwilling traveller with ropes, and 
flinging him, “ with much respect and friendship,” to the bottom 
of the cart which conveys him to the chief's house, where, in the 
games alter dinner, one young hero is slain, without much 
interruption to the general harmony and enjoyment. ‘There is a 
savage grandeur in the description of the manner in which the 
news is received of the refusal of the people of Vannes to comply 
with the demand of Crassus for provisions, and there was room 
for a fine passage of epic tragedy in the self-immolation of Hena, 
the beautiful virgin priestess, as one of three human sacrifices, to 
appease the anger of Hesus ; but although intended to be sublime, 
it is rather the sublimity of an opera scene, made appalling by 
noise and glare. It may be observed, in passing, that M. Sue 
has detailed the grossest and most abominable superstitions with 
apparently the same unfaltering admiration as that with which he 
cites the pure moral teachings of the Druids, which he studiously 
endeavours to contrast with Christianity, to the disadvantage of 
the latter ; and also that he speaks of the belief in the immortality 
of the soul as if it were peculiar to the Druidical creed, and 
scarcely a part of the Christian. 

Before the triumph of Cesar’s arms had been crowned in 
Brittany by the destruction of the fleet of the Veneti, Albinik, 
the son of Joel, and his wife (disguised in man’s clothes) obtain 
admission to Caesar's presence in the midst of his camp at the 
mouth of the Loire :— 


“The tent of the Roman general, covered outside with thick skins, 
like all the tents of the camp, was hung within with stuff of a purple 
colour, embroidered with gold and white silk; the beaten earth was 
hidden under a carpet of tiger skins. Czsar had just supped, and was 
reclining on a camp couch, which was concealed by a lion’s skin, the 
claws of which were of gold, and the head ornamented with eyes of 
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carbuncle. Beside the bed, on a low table, stood great vases of gold 
and silver, and goblets set with jewels, of rare workmanship. Sitting 
humbly at the foot of the bed of Cwsar (a sad spectacle for a free 
woman !) Meroe saw a young and handsome slave, no doubt an African, 
for her white vestments cast her copper-coloured complexion into 
strong relief, her great black eyes flashing the while ; she raised them 
slowly to look at the two strangers, as she caressed a great dun- 
coloured hound stretched by her side. She seemed as timorous as the 
hound. The generals, officers, secretaries, and the young and hand- 
some freedmen of Casar, stood ranged around the couch, while black 
Abyssinian slaves, wearing on their necks, wrists, and ankles, coral orna- 
ments, remained motionless as statues, holding torches of perfumed wax, 
the brilliance of which gleamed upon the splendid armour of the Romans. 

“ Ciesar, before whom Albinik and Meroe had cast down their eyes, 
for fear of betraying their hatred—Cwsar had exchanged his armour 
for a long robe of richly embroidered silk ; his head was bare, his high 
bald forehead exposed, on each side of which his brown hair hung 
smoothly down. The heat of the Gallic wine, of which, it was said, he 
drank to excess every night, had made his eyes flash, and fired his 
pale cheeks ; his face was imperious, his smile mocking and cruel. He 
reclined upon one elbow, holding in his feverish hand a large golden 
goblet set with pearls; he drained it slowly at repeated draughts, as 
he fixed his piercing look upon the two prisoners, who stood so that 
Albinik almost concealed Meroe.” —(Vol. i. p. 218.) 

M. Sue has filled up his picture with a crowd of characters 
that exhibit, with a certain truth and strength of colouring, the 
frightful horrors of conquest such as used to follow the Roman 
arms,—the ruthless cruelty, the maddened pain, the hungering 
vengeance, and the blank despair; the unsounded depths of 
human woe that we turn away from contemplating, as we think 
of unbridled lust seconded by unbounded power. It is not at 
the hands of the author of the ‘“ Juif-errant” that we can expect 
to be spared the details of any of the revolting excesses of passion 
and crime, though the translator hints that he has softened a 
good deal of the original picture, which “‘ overstepped the confines 
of English taste.”’ 

The scene changes, and we are shown Gaul in the third century, 
when for fourteen years it shook off the hated yoke, and a noble 
woman, Victorina, played an heroic part, refusing the title of 
Augusta, and preferring the name of ‘ Mater Castrorum,” by 
which she was best known to her own people. And then arises 
the new power of the Christian hierarchy, backed by the strong 
arms of the Franks, All is wrong and robbery, the Gaul alone 
remains uncorrupted, but in chains. 

The eighth manuscript tells the story of two Carlovingian coins, 
and introduces us to Charlemagne, surrounded by daughters, 
granddaughters, and mistresses in amazing numbers. We quote 
a picturesque passage from a hunting scene :— 
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“Karloman and Louis, who had that morning arrived from the castle 
of Heristale, accompanied Karl with five of his daughters. Among 
the huntresses there was to be seen the beautiful Imma, then came 
Bertha, then followed Adelrude; lastly rode the dark Hildrude and 
the fair Thetralde. The greater number of the lords of the train of 
Karl wore very singular dresses, which had come at a great expense 
from Pavia, where the riches of the East were imported by the 
merchants, Among these courtiers, some were attired in tunics dyed 
purple, with large tippets and borders of the skin of Phoenician birds ; 
others wore doublets of the furs of the dormice or weasels of Juda ; 
caps with waving plumes, high stockings of silk, and boots of red or 
green oriental leather, embroidered in gold or silver, completed the 
splendid costumes of these courtiers. The rude simplicity of the 
emperor’s dress alone contrasted with the magnificence of the court ; 
his wide and high leather boots, with iron spurs, came up to his thighs; 
over his tunic he wore an ample cassock of sheepskin, with the wool 
outside, and a cap of badger-skin; he held in his hand a short-handled 
whip. Karl saw Vortigern and his grandfather as they rode up, and 
eried out: ‘Eh! my lord Breton! come, if you please, beside me. I 
wish to know whether your grandson is as good a rider as my girls 
say 2? The ranks opened to allow Amarl and his grandson to pass ; 
the latter following modestly, not daring to raise his eyes to the group 
of women by whom the emperor was surrounded. The latter examined 
Vortigern attentively, and said to him, ‘Old Karl judges of the skill of 
a rider at a glance. I am satisfied; but admit, my lad, that you like 
hunting better than mass, and your saddle better than a church bench ; 
come, answer me.’ ‘I prefer hunting to mass,’ said Vortigern, frankly ; 
‘but 1 like war best of all.’ ‘If your answer be not that of a good 
Catholic, it is at least that of a brave lad. What think you, girls?’ 
added the emperor. ‘The young man,’ replied the dark [ildrude, 
‘has spoken sincerely ; 1 applaud him.’ The fair Thetralde, not daring 
to speak after her sister, grew as red as a cherry, and cast a glance of 
envy upon the dark Hildrude. ‘I also praise the young pagan,’ said 
the emperor. ‘Come, let us away! Once in the forest, every one for 
himself, and to his horse. In hunting, there is no emperor, no court, 


only hunters.’ ’”’—(Vol. iii. p. 194.) 


A rapid succession of tableaux exhibits the manners and customs 
of the middle ages, not more distorted than is necessary to give 
due prominence to the impeceability of the Gauls, and the com- 
plete depravity of the Christians, as represented by bishops greedy 
of gain, and abbesses devoid of modesty. If this work were cal- 
culated to attract readers who would take it all in good faith, and 
believe in its history on the strength of its very elaborate chro- 
nology, it might be worth while to expose some of its extravagances ; 
but it is waste of time to refute what no one has seriously thought 
of believing, least of all probably the author himself. His Frank 
queens and pirate Northmen, feudal barons and scheming priests, 
all group well round the vanquished Gaul, always noble, always 
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great, and this is sufficient for his purpose. Every form of in- 
justice, and every species of wrong that the oppression and bar- 
barism of feudal times warranted, is dragged in to illustrate the 
grand theory of nationality; the torture of serfs, the robbery of 
merchants, the brutality towards women, are described with a 
coarseness and unction that are often revolting; and for all these 
centuries of darkness, the Catholic Church is made to bear the 
heaviest blame. Its sins reached their climax in the preaching 
of the Crusades, which were nothing but a scheme of the clergy 
to rob the laity ; and the only ray of light upon the general deso- 
lation comes in at the end of the book, with the first civic charter, 
and the inauguration of a free borough; then the Gaulic chro- 
nicler exclaims :— 


“O sons of Joel! I have said to you, ever look with horror upon 
those feudal castles and cathedrals which defy the centuries. Yes, 
when the hour of just vengeance shall arrive, leave not one stone upon 
another of those execrable monuments, cemented with our blood and 
our sweat. ‘They have beheld our shame, our idiotcy, our misery, our 
martyrdom, our slavery! But look with respect upon our ancient ‘Town 
Halls! They, also defying the centuries, will tell you one day of the 
obstinate, laborious, and bloody struggles of our fathers in reconquering 
and bequeathing liberty to you! O sons of Joel! the borough Town 
Hall is the heroic and holy cradle of the enfranchisement of Gaul !’— 
(Vol. iii. p. 386.) 

To write the history of France for the last nineteen hundred 
years in the form of a romance, was certainly a bold undertaking ; 
and in spite of the great power which is occasionally displayed, 
we think “ Les Mysteres du Peuple” is not destined to rivet the 
imagination of a period that has outgrown legend, but has some 
lingering reverence for truth, and craves for something more 
nutritious than specious rant, however brilliant, and more satis- 
fying than inflated denunciations of evils which, however de- 
plorable, have never been due to a conspiracy of one half of society 
against the other half, but spring from causes which the philosophy 
of Kugéne Sue's school has as little helped to penetrate as it has 
tended to remove. 

In conclusion, we must admit that this book has not been for- 
tunate in its translator. ‘The English is generally bald, and 
frequently su wanting in idiom that it reads like a school exercise, 
and it is only now and then that we can detect through its 
awkward phrases the faintest approach to a fair rendering of the 
style and composition of the original. 
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Utilitarianism. By Joun Stuart Mine. London: Parker, 
Son, and Bourn. 1863. 


HAT is the law of life? What is the criterion of good and 
evil; of wrong and right? What is the summum bonum 
—the highest good to be sought by humanity? It follows as an 
obvious truth that all which conducts towards that end is so far 
right ; all which deviates from it wrong. Whatever that summum 
bonwn is, the principles and system which guide us towards it 
must constitute the law of life. If the highest—we may say in 
this sense—the only object in life be happiness, then in consider- 
ing what is right and what wrong, we have only to consider what 
tends to make people happy and what unhappy. If, on the other 
hand, virtue be the swmmum bonum, then of course we must in- 
quire not what makes men and women happy, but what makes 
them virtuous. Now, there has been from the beginning of the 
time when men could think over and discuss abstract questions 
at all, a contest going on between these two principles of human 
judgment and action. We have put the contrast purposely in 
the very broadest light; in a light wherein none of the disciples 
of either school would for a moment consent to place it. Because, 
however the opponents may differ upon other points, they agree 
on one principle—that true happiness and true virtue must go 
together. No one ever seriously professed to believe that the 
ruling principle of life should be an effort to make men sensuously 
happy. No one ever professed to think that perpetual youth and 
the power of indulging unharmed in perpetual delights of the 
senses would be, supposing such an end attainable, the object 
towards which all human efforts should be directed. On the 
other hand, we have never heard that any one insisted on the 
duty or the possibility of men’s being supremely virtuous and at 
the same time unhappy. ‘The most fanatical anchorite or self- 
mortifier docs not proclaim that his solitude, his fasts, his scourge, 
his pillar, bring unhappiness. He declares that his self-torture 
being inflicted for the love of God makes him happy. The illus- 
trious Frenchman who maintained that the truly pious man ought 
to be absolutely indifferent to the salvation or the damnation of 
his own soul, insisted merely that the man who truly loved God 
must be absolutely happy in whatever condition of mortality or 
immortality. Therefore the two schools of thinkers to whom we 
refer may be taken as agreeing to admit that happiness and virtue 
go together. Yet there is between them the widest practical dif- 
ference. The one school contend that the object and the test of 
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happiness is virtue; and the other that the end to be attained by 
virtue, and the test by which we decide what virtue is, must be 
found in happiness. We need hardly say that this latter class of 
thinkers has of late years come to be recognised by the now 
familiar name of Utilitarian. The Utilitarians contend that the 
one great object towards which we should direct all our efforts is 
the attainment of happiness; that virtue is primarily desirable 
inasmuch as it is a means towards that end; and that the only 
criterion by which we can ultimately decide whether acts or sys- 
tems are or are not virtuous is simply the effect which they produce 
for or against the promotion of happiness. It may seem at the 
first glance that such a question can have very little interest for 
practical men. Since we all agree that happiness and virtue are 
ultimately found to be inseparable companions, what can it matter, 
it may be asked, which is the mistress and which the handmaiden ? 
Is not the whole question merely a theological, or metaphysical, 
or psychological subtlety,—a curiosity of discussion,—a contro- 
versial puzzle, which, except in so far as it exercises human in- 
tellect, can have no practical bearing upon human affairs ? If one 
man says he has made up his mind to be sober because sobriety 
conduces to health, and his neighbour declares that he is deter- 
mined to be sober because sobriety is a virtuous condition, how 
can it avail the general public to discuss the mere principles on 
which the common resolution is formed? Since sobriety and 
health are almost certain to go together, of what earthly impor- 
tance is it that the one man abstains from excess simply in order 
to be sober, and the other is equally abstemious in order to be 
healthful? Yet scarcely any difference of principle could be 
more important in its bearing upon human affairs than that which 
exists between the Utilitarians and their opponents. ‘The whole 
progress of civilization has depended upon the conscious or un- 
conscious adoption of the Utilitarian creed. Wherever it has 
been enabled to triumph over the other principle, there we find 
education, activity, enlightenment, progress. Wherever the other 
has had the supremacy, we find depression, ignorance, backward- 
ness, poverty. Of course there is not, and could not be, any 
country, or even any one mind, in which either principle exercised 
an absolute supremacy. But in proportion to the conscious or 
unconscious prevalence of the Utilitarian doctrine over its oppo- 
nent, do we note the development of that which we call human 
civilization. We venture to think that if any one can prove the 
Utilitarian principle to be false, he will also prove at the same 
time that the whole of modern civilization is an error and a cala- 
mity, and that mankind ought forthwith to set about getting rid 
of the evil system in which they have allowed themselves to be- 
come entangled. 
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The Utilitarian principle is commonly described as that which 
bases itself upon the duty of attaining the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number. ‘This is, indeed, if taken in the full and 
correct sense, a true description of the system. It seems almost 
superfluous to point out to intelligent readers that the happiness 
thus meant is not the sensuous, or the social, or the conventional 
conditions of enjoyment or satisfaction which commonly pass for 
happiness in the world. Not alone is the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number sought, but the very highest form of happi- 
ness of which the human being is capable. All the vulgar accu- 
sations which are based upon the supposition that the Utilitarians 
desire men and women to covet merely a sort of Turkish Para- 
dise, may be put out of our consideration as unworthy of serious 
notice. To such an objection the Utilitarians may very well 
‘ reply in the language of the remarkable book to which we are pre- 
sently to refer, that “it is not they, but their accusers who repre- 
sent human nature in a degrading light; since the accusation 
supposes human beings to be capable of no pleasures except 
those of which swine are capable.” Indeed, we have never been 
able to regard this accusation as wholly ingenuous or sincere. 
‘hey who endeavour to sustain it only make out a momentary 
show of reason by deliberately perverting the meaning of words ; 
by affecting to interpret one particular phrase as it never is under- 
stood, even in the most familiar and common conversation, by 
ordinary men. Some one avows that he desires before all other 
things to see the greatest happiness of the greatest number 
attained. His neighbour forthwith charges him with being a 
mere Epicurean in the vulgarest sense of the word ; with desiring 
to set out for life no higher end than mean and grovelling plea- 
sures. Yet no man, in speaking or writing, uses the phrase 
“human happiness,” as applying to sensual and degrading plea- 
sures. ‘The denouncer of the Utilitarian principle, when he has 
occasion to describe any one as labouring for the happiness of 
his fellow-creatures, never in any ordinary conversation means to 
say that such a person is labouring for their swinish pleasures. 
Philosophical discussions are often sadly embarrassed by men’s 
having to employ words to which they do not all attach precisely 
the same signification. But a wilful difficulty is raised in this 
case by the opponents of the Utilitarians choosing to pervert a 
word from its ordinary meaning, from the meaning which is at 
once familiar and correct. The Utilitarians mean by human 
happiness exactly what all other educated persons mean by it. 
They cannot be misunderstood if their hearers will only accept 
their words as meaning what they themselves always design and 
understand the same words to mean. The honest man who was 
horrified on being told that his son at college was set to study 
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profane literature, may be excused for his alarm. He heard a 
certain word employed in a sense totally unfamiliar, and to him 
very equivocal, Those who raise against the Utilitarians the 
vulgar charge we have mentioned, are compelled, in order to do 
so, to wrench the most familiar word from its most familiar mean- 
ing, and affect to give to it an interpretation which in ordinary 
conversation it never receives, and which, in educated discussion, 
it could not bear. 

There is another vulgar misinterpretation of the Utilitarian 
principles, which may be noticed at once. We allude to these 
objections at the very outset, not merely because they are the first 
which always present themselves, but because they do not deserve 
to be considered in the serious discussion of the subject, and 
are only misunderstandings or perversions of words having no 
concern or connexion at all with realities. ‘The second objection, ’ 
then, is one merely founded on the sound of the word Utilitarian, 
and is commonly used by those who have not the slightest know- 
ledge of the subject. Utilitarianism and usefulness are assumed to 
mean one and the same thing; and the latter word is taken in 
its ordinary and narrowest acceptation. Thus the Utilitarian is 
supposed to be somebody who contends that life should be all 
hard, practical realities, made up of the useful as distinguished 
from the pleasurable, the ornamental, the beautiful. It is some- 
thing marvellous to think how many intelligent and otherwise 
well-educated persons can talk away complacently in the supposed 
refutation of some imaginary class of theorists who contend that 
poetry and art, and love and passion, and nature, and so forth, 
are objectionable things, which ought to be excluded from a Utili- 
tarian world of steam-engines, telegraphs, whitewash, political 
economy, and statistics. When Mr. Dickens, in one of his novels, 
introduced the Gradgrinds and the Facts, more than one enlight- 
ened critic exulted over the supposed hit at the Utilitarians. We 
know people who always associate Utilitarianism, in some vague 
kind of way, with Manchester and the North, and the general 
manufacture of cotton. It seems almost ridiculous to answer 
people who argue on such impressions as these. But we may just 
remark, in order formally to dispose of that part of the question 
here at least, that the Utilitarian doctrine assumes, as a matter of 
course, the useful to comprehend, among other components, the 
pleasurable, the ornamental, and the beautiful. The highest 
possible cultivation of the esthetic and the artistic faculties which 
is consistent with the development of other powers equally valu- 
able, is absolutely necessary in order to realize the Utilitarian’s 
understanding of the useful. One of the greatest poets of modern 
Europe, and the poet who more than any other of his day be- 
lieved in the profound importance of art, was likewise in the 
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fullest as well as the strictest sense a disciple of the Utilitarian 
theory. 

These, of course, although very common, are not very formidable 
objections. ‘They are made very often, in all natveté and good 
faith, out of pure ignorance of the subject. They arise very often, 
too, from the habit which people have of judging the doctrines of 
others by assuming that the believer cannot entertain them with- 
out likewise entertaining certain other doctrines which seem to 
the critic to follow inevitably, but which the criticized altogether 
repudiates. People who criticize a belief in this way never can say 
anything worth listening to, or which really touches the essential 
question. Yet as this is the most futile, so it is the most com- 
mon of all controversial methods. One man thinks he dumb- 
founders the Roman Catholics by denouncing and exposing the 
fatuity and the wickedness of idolatry ; but the Roman Catholic 
does not admit that his creed is idolatrous, or conduces to 
idolatry ; and therefore, so far as argumentative effect is con- 
cerned, all such words go by him as the idle wind. Another man 
endeavours to argue his neighbour out of a belief in geology 
because of the horrors of Atheism; but as he can never succeed 
in convincing his opponent that geology conducts to Atheism, he 
but “‘ offends his lungs” in vain. On questions of belief there can 
be no argument of any avail where the opponents do not consent 
to accept each other's interpretation of his own creed. But the 
other method of argument is very much more easy. Indeed, it 
saves a world of trouble, and at the same time impresses much 
more profoundly the minds of an audience inclined to be sym- 
pathetic. Therefore the Utilitarian theory has very commonly 
been judged upon this principle, and therefore nine-tenths of all 
that is usually said against it may be set down as absolutely 
worthless, containing nothing suggestive, even as incorrect argu- 
ments very often do, but made up simply of whirling words which 
never come near the question. ‘There have been long and grave 
refutations of the Utilitarian theory, every argament, assertion, 
and sentence of which the Utilitarians might frankly admit, and 
yet find their own belief not only unshaken, but absolutely 
untouched. 

But those who oppose the Greatest Happiness theory are not 
all of this class. ‘here are eminent thinkers who join issue with 
its disciples upon grounds which hold the very roots of the ques- 
tion. It is chiefly to opponents such as these that Mr. John 
Stuart Mill has addressed the remarkable little book which has 
lately been published. Most of our readers have probably 
observed with attention and interest the serial publication of the 
chapters which make up this work in the pages of a monthly 
magazine. Now that the book is published in an independent 
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form, it may be transferred to the shelves of our libraries as the 
last and the best word spoken on the Utilitarian question. It 
resumes in the briefest and yet most comprehensive manner all 
that had been said before, and it adds some new and special con- 
siderations which, in relation to certain branches of the contro- 
versy, may be regarded as conclusive. It is one of the briefest 
of philosophical treatises ; in length, just such a work as Lessing 
might have liked to offer to the world; a book which an intelli- 
gent man might peruse and understand at a sitting, but would 
think over and read over again and again with growing and 
deepening interest. In calling it \ philosophical treatise, we do 
not mean that it is a book written for philosophers or philosophic 
students alone. It is addressed to every mind of ordinary intel- 
ligence, and has peculiarly the charm of that perspicuous and 
luminous style which so remarkably distinguishes even the pro- 
foundest of the author’s writings. Small as the book is, it may 
be justly termed exhaustive of the subject. The author has 
omitted to notice none of the objections which are raised in good 
faith by the opponents of his doctrine. While he has addressed 
his arguments, as we have already remarked, mainly to the more 
philosophic and enlightened of the other side, he has not neg- 
lected to deal even with the most superficial and vulgar of the 
objections to which we have referred. The reader will feel in- 
debted to Mr. Mill’s vindication of the true meaning of the Hap- 
piness principle, not alone for its application to the question at 
issue, but for its dignified and noble justification of man’s natural 
tendencies and aspirations. Nothing could be more encouraging, 
healthful, hopeful, than some of the eloquent passages in which 
Mr. Mill vindicates the supremacy of the educated mind. The 
world would have derived more advantage from its philosophers 
if they had more generally written in this healthful and manly 
style, if they had striven less after the realization of some im- 
possible condition of the mind, and more after the reconciliation 
of the mind with its human conditions and limitations; if they 
had preached less of the doctrine of renunciation for renuncia- 
tion's sake, and given less encouragement to the seeking after 
a state of frozen and lonely exaltation above the common in- 
terests, chances, and sufferings of the human race. Mr. Mill 
has no sympathy with those whose philosophy is little beiter 
than a monotonous iteration of the raven’s syllables of despair. 
“Next to selfishness,” says Mr. Mill, “the principal cause which 
makes life unsatisfactory is want of mental cultivation. A cultivated 
mind—I do not mean that of a philosopher, but any mind to which 
the fountains of knowledge have been opened, and which has been 
taught in any tolerable degree to exercise its faculties—finds sources 
of inexhaustible interest in all that surrounds it; in the objects of 
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nature, the achievements of art, the imaginations of poetry, the inci- 
dents of history, the ways of mankind (past and present), and their 
prospects in the future In a world in which there is so much 
to interest, so much to enjoy, and also so much to correct and improve, 
every one who has this moderate amount of moral and intellectual 
requisites is capable of an existence which may be called enviable 

No one whose opinion deserves a moment’s consideration can doubt 
that most of the great positive evils of the world are in themselves 
removable, and will, if human affairs continue to improve, be in the 
end reduced within narrow limits. All the grand sources of human 
suffering are in a great degree—many of them almost entirely—con- 
querable by human care and effort; and though their removal is 
grievously slow, though a long succession of generations will perish in 
the breach before the conquest is completed and this world becomes all 
that, if will and knowledge were not wanting, it might easily be made, yet 
every mind sufficiently intelligent and generous to bear a part, how- 
ever small and unconspicuous, in the endeavour, will draw a noble 
enjoyment from the contest itself, which he would not for any bribe 
in the form of selfish indulgence consent to be without.” 


One of the most common, and we might almost say instinctive, 
objections to the Utilitarian doctrine, is a vague idea that it tends 
to weaken the basis on which public and private virtue rest, if not 
to remove it altogether, and supplant it by some less powerful 
foundation. Even by some of those who discuss the question 
most calmly, grave doubts are expressed whether it would be 
possible to make men and women good if there were no stronger 
motive impelling them to goodness than the general happiness of 
their fellow-creatures. It needs, we are told, first of all, the most 
complete devotion to the will of God, and next, the strongest 
control by the inner conscience to keep frail human nature upon 
the right path. But the first of these impelling motives is surely 
as powerfully operative in the mind of the Utilitarian as in that 
of any other person whatever. If mere texts of Scripture could 
settle the question, the Utilitarian could produce passage after 
passage to prove that the human good and happiness of our 
fellows are designated as among the grandest triumphs of our 
religion. ‘The whole force,” says Mr. Mill, “of external reward 
and punishment, whether physical or moral, and whether pro- 
ceeding from God or our fellow-men, together with all that the 
capacities of human nature admit of disinterested devotion to 
either, become available to enforce the Utilitarian morality in pro- 
portion as that morality is recognised; and the more powerfully 
the more the appliances of education and general cultivation are 
bent to the purpose.” With regard to what we call conscience, 
there can certainly be no reason to suppose that that feeling, 
whether innate or implanted, would act with less force because 


mankind had discovered in the conditions of humanity that which 
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they profess to believe does exist elsewhere—a standard by which 
to judge whether we are acting faithfully in obedience to its 
teaching. Those who contend that conscience is an innate and 
in itself an infallible guide, when pressed to explain how it 
happens that men act so differently under its influence, insist 
that if the voice of conscience were not stifled or its sounds mis- 
interpreted and perverted by evil habits and evil education, its 
guidance would always be to the right end. Does not this very 
argument supply a strong primd facie reason for believing that 
there must be a means of testing the reality or the perversion of 
that which men suppose to be the voice of conscience? How are 
we to decide between Torquemada and Fénélon but by the re- 
cognition of such a test? Again, those who think that the mere 
happiness of the race would be but a vague object towards which 
to direct the desires of men, and that we are all too selfish to be 
controlled by anything save a desire of personal good or a dread 
of personal punishment, forget that the tendency of all civilized 
habits and education is to endow the unselfish wish to benefit 
our fellows with almost absolute supremacy over our conduct. 
Nothing is more common than to say, that the interests of man- 
kind are identical; but very few of those who utter this saying 
are really aware how practical and literal a reality it represents, 
and how generally, although unconsciously, society is beginning 
to adopt it as a fundamental principle of action. If it can be 
shown that this tendency to merge one’s own interests in the effort 
for the general welfare, is growing more and more as society pro- 
gresses ; that education, before which other stimulating influences 
fade away and lose their power, only deepens and strengthens this; 
that hardly any class of beings are now left in civilization who be- 
lieve that religion and love of God can be disassociated from. the 
practical doing of good tothe world,—there can remain little doubt 
that the desire to improve the condition of the human race is 
capable of being made to exercise as powerful a control over the 
mind as ever was exercised by the blindest fanaticism or the most 
debasing superstition. ‘The supporters of the Utilitarian principle 
may fairly argue, that the only security which the best of human 
beings can have against the sway of fanaticism or superstition is 
his deliberate or involuntary adoption of the test which they offer 
as the criterion of all human conduct. So far from the adoption 
of such a principle weakening the hold of the commonly recog- 
nised sanctions of human virtue, they contend with reason that 
those sanctions are enforced and justified by it; that it alone re- 
conciles duty and impulse, principle and passion; that it alone 
can utilize all the human tendencies without striving to crush 
any out, or allowing any to run to waste; that it alone makes 
the path of men in life clear and direct; that it is not merely 
the true standard which, humanly speaking, all men ought to 
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foliow, but that it is actually the only standard which it is pos- 
sible for men to follow, when they have once emerged from the 
dominion of absolute barbarism and superstition. ‘The degree to 
which the Utilitarian principle has been followed must, of course, 
not be estimated by the degree to which it has been professed. 
The science of political economy is of very recent birth—that is, 
as an acknowledged principle; but it is obvious that men have 
always been acting on some of its dogmas even when they knew 
least about them, and that it was always an absolute though 
unacknowledged guide, whose teachings could not be disobeyed 
with impunity. Thus, too, of the Utilitarian principle. The world 
has professed other guiding doctrines and has acted on them ; 
but it has never acted with entire independence of Utility: it has 
always been forced to conform to some of its laws; it has in all 
cases either practically renounced the other guides altogether, or 
tested and set them right by unconscious reference to Utility, or 
blindly followed them whithersoever they led, finding out too late 
that they led only to confusion if not to destruction. 

Without entering into any subtle distinctions, or endeavouring 
to map out every division of human belief, we may say that there 
have been generally, and, indeed, among all classes and races of 
men, three great schemes by which the law of life is explained. 
These are the idea founded on the theological principle, that based 
on the abstract idea of justice, and that which upholds the doc- 
trine of Utility. With the first we need not concern ourselves 
much. Mr. Mill almost entirely ignores it. It may be simply 
described as the ecclesiastical or hierarchical idea of authority 
delegated from Heaven to guide us in everything. It becomes 
unimportant to us, not because there is anything deserving of con- 
tempt in the idea itself, or because it has not a vast influence even 
still over all communities of men, but for the reason that all which 
is true and grand in it the Utilitarian calmly adopts as the basis 
and the justification of his own belief. The religious classes, as 
they are called, tell us that the whole world is governed by the 
Creator directly, and that we have nothing to do but to obey his 
laws. The Utilitarian may frankly accept this simple and grand 
foundation, But the religious classes are then at a loss to ascer- 
tain how we are to find out the laws; and they seek to get over 
the difficulty by adopting the text of the Bible, or the dogmas of 
a Church, as the interpreter and expounder. Here, of course, the 
difficulties only accumulate; the very same text which conveys 
one meaning to one set of men suggests a total different 
inter pretation to another. Sects which are most cordially agreed 
upon their fundamental principle become hopelessly disunited on 
some question of interpretation. Nations sever from each other, 
hate each other, conquer, massacre, and devastate each other, be- 
cause of the different readings of the same text. Even the Roman 
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Catholics, who sct up « human interpreter armed with infallible 
authority, cannot be kept from sectional and very serious dif- 
ferences amongst themselves. It is obvious, that so long as the 
questions are argued upon purely theological ground, there never 
can be any reconciliation. Texts peculiarly susceptible of various 
explanations, texts clothed originally in a language which few 
scholars profess thoroughly to have mastered, are not likely, after 
centuries of endless doubt and disputation, and the most ex- 
hausting and laborious research, to be suddenly lighted up by 
some explanation which shall commend itself to all human intel- 
lects as the one true and only solution. There isno test by which 
to try the application of the several interpretations, and therefore 
there is no reason whatever to suppose that while theology is 
esteemed a science, men will cease to differ about the meaning of 
several texts and the application of various dogmas. In one of 
Macaulay’s essays, which is, perhaps, more often quoted than any 
of its fellows, the author goes so far as to assert that there is 
no reason whatever for our feeling any conviction that the whole 
tide of European and Christian belief may not once more roll 
back into Catholicism. Certainly, if there were but the theolo- 
gical bulwark to prevent the reaction, we should have little reason 
to doubt the possibility of such a phenomenon. But happily for 
the world even theologists do not themselves rest upon that basis 
alone; and Protestant theologians are less inclined than their 
antagonists to rest upon it. These have long come to borrow 
the arguments of the Utilitarian, as a final resource against 
opposition. Feeling, although not acknowledging, the utter 
futility of opposing one text of disputed meaning to another, they 
protect themselves against the heretics by taking up the ground of 
the Utilitarians. They endeavour to prove to the Roman Catholic, 
the Pagan, the Infidel, the Mormon that his peculiar creed must 
be false because its practice does not conduce towards the utility, 
the happiness, of those who profess it. The favourite Protestant 
assertion, that all Protestant countries are rich, prosperous, and 
progressive, and all Roman Catholic nations poor, miserable, and 
retrograde, may be true or false as a matter of fact; but it is of 
great importance as a sign of the time, because it shows that the 
Utilitarian doctrine has grown so much on the world that even 
those who would least readily consent to acknowledge it openly 
are among the most eager to adopt it as a truth and a practical 
criterion. Therefore we need not occupy ourselves in arguing 
against the theologians. They start from a point which the Utili- 
tarian may cheerfully adopt as his own point of departure. They 
diverge a good deal upon the way; but the moment they desire 
definitively to reach any goal, they have to fall into the track of 
the Utilitarian and accept his guidance. 
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More subtle is the argument founded on the principle of Justice. 
“Tn all ages of speculation,” says Mr. Mill, “ one of the strongest 
obstacles to the reception of the doctrine that Utility or Happiness 
is the criterion of right and wrong, has been drawn from the idea 
of Justice. The powerful sentiment and apparently clear percep- 
tion which that word recals with a rapidity and certainty re- 
sembling an instinct, have seemed to the majority of thinkers to 
point to an inherent quality in things; to show that the Just 
must have an existence in nature as something absolute, gene- 
rically distinct from every variety of the Expedient, and in idea 
opposed to it, though (as is commonly acknowledged) never, in 
the long run, disjoined from it in fact.” We own to a great 
distrust in either the reality or the guiding value of instinctive 
beliefs. One of the commonest notions is that anything must 
have a real existence of which men can form, as if by instinct, a 
clear and a common conception. The word Justice conveys to 
all minds a very distinct impression, and it likewise conveys to 
all civilized intellects the very same impression; but it by no 
means follows that there must be an abstract principle of justice 
which is “a revelation of some objective reality.” ‘To take a very 
superficial illustration: there is no word which conveys a more 
vivid and a more common impression to the minds of men than 
the word mermaid. We are not more agreed about the nature of 
the animal which is represented by the word “ horse.” A thousand 
educated persons anywhere would all delineate a mermaid upon 
principles as identical as if they were set to give an outline of the 
ordinary female form; but there are not any mermaidens for all 
that. So with regard to many of our instinctive or intuitive ideas 
—the categorical imperatives, as they might be called in the 
phraseology of Kant. It does not follow that the abstractions 
which they profess to represent have any real existence. Of 
course, as Mr, Mill conclusively shows, it does not follow that 
even if a feeling is bestowed upon us by nature its promptings 
must be all legitimate. “The feeling of justice might be a 
peculiar instinct, and might yet require, like our other instincts, 
to be controlled and enlightened by a higher reason. If we have 
intellectual instincts leading us to judge in a particular way, as 
well as animal instincts that prompt us to act in a particular way, 
there is no necessity that the former should be infallible in their 
sphere any more than the latter in theirs. It may as well happen 
that wrong judgments are occasionally suggested by those 
as wrong actions by these.” Nothing can be more correct ; the 
principle of Justice may exist abstractedly, and yet form no 
ultimate criterion of conduct. The general instinct may fail 
altogether in furnishing us with a guide when special questions 
and particular instances are in doubt. But is there any abstract 
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intuitive principle of Justice at all? Is it “only a particular 
kind or branch of general utility?” Mr. Mill contends that 
justice is “ simply the natural feeling of resentment, moralized 
by being made coextensive with the demands of social good.” 
Again, “ justice,” says the author, “implies something which it 
is not only right to do, and wrong not to do, but which some 
individual person can claim from us as his moral right.” Thus 
it is distinguished from generosity or beneficence in the ordinary 
sense of the words. ‘No one has a moral right to our gene- 
rosity or beneficence, because we are not morally bound to 
practise those virtues towards any individual” If the distinction 
between general morality and justice be not thus defined, there 
can be no distinction at all; for those who would say that all 
mankind have an absolute right to claim, and would have a right, 
had they the power, to exact from us everything we could pos- 
sibly do for them by generosity or benevolence, are simply, as 
Mr. Mill shows, merging all morality in justice. ‘Thus they only 
give us an altered name, and they do not help out their own 
argument. Nay, they rather invalidate it, for if there be nothing 
in the idea of Justice different from that of mere general morality, 
we are not aware that any one claims for mere general morality 
the power of establishing a final test by which to judge of human 
conduct, and an infallible guide by which to regulate human life. 

Justice, therefore, is “‘a spontaneous outgrowth from two sen- 
timents, both in the highest degree’ natural, and which either 
are, or resemble, instincts—the impulse of self-defence, and the 
feeling of sympathy.” The feeling of sympathy in human beings 
is, of course, capable of extension to the whole human race; 
unlike the feeling of even the very noblest of the dumb animals, 
which can only sympathize with the sufferings and wants of their 
own offspring, or those of some superior beings close to them, 
who have protected them. The human being comprehends, even 
in his most imperfect condition, something of the great truth 
that all men’s interests are his own. He understands that, for 
the sake of all, there must be some common law to protect 
certain interests. There is no condition of human society so 
utterly barbaric that ithas not admitted the idea of common protec- 
tion for certain common rights. Something at least there will be, 
which all admit to be the right of each, and which all think it 
convenient to protect by mutual guarantees. This sentiment 
differs from the ordinary human feeling of benevolence or gene- 
rosity, or even morality, inasmuch as it is the acknowledgment 
of a duty to do something for the common interest, which some 
one else, or the whole community, has, if it be thought needful, 
aright to exact. But this is not an elementary principle, a 
sentiment completely intuitive, in the meaning which certain 
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persons attach to that word. It is nothing transcendental ; it is 
the combined result of one sentiment common to all sentient 
animals, and another peculiar to human beings. It has no 
more an individual and independent existence than the sentiment 
which prompts civilized beings to enter into the state of marriage 
as distinguished from the mere random and casual pairing of the 
lower animals and of certain savage races. It furnishes no guide 
for human conduct, and no test by which to measure and estimate 
human progress. ‘To be of any true practical value, it must be 
constantly submitted to the test of some other principle. It is, 
consciously or unconsciously, always submitted to this test. It 
can no more act as a guide by its own power alone, than the 
natural anxiety of a stranger to reach his destination could point 
him out the shortest way from Knightsbridge to the Bank of 
England. Even in the most highly civilized society, where there 
isan accepted basis of argument on all questions, the idea of 
justice is utterly incapable of supplying by itself a guide for 
human conduct. Questions are raised which, if it had any such 
judicial value, it ought to be able at once to decide, but which, 
unless for the appeal to some other principle, must remein un- 
decided for ever. “There is,” says Mr. Mill, “as much diffe- 

rence of opinion, and as much discussion about what is just, as 
about what is useful to society.” Not only have different nations 
and individuals different notions of justice, but in the mind of one 
and the same individual, justice is not some one rule, principle, 
or maxim, but many, which do not always coincide in their 
dictates, and in choosing between which he is guided either by 
some extraneous standard, or by his own personal predilections.” 
Nor is this, be it clearly understood, any ordinary difficulty about 
the settlement of questions arising out of the application of a 
principle the full bearing and development of which have not 
been yet decisively ascertained. There may, for instance, be 
many differences of opinion about the application of some law of 
political economy, or the value of some discovery in medical 
science ; but in these cases the doubt only arises from an obvious 
imperfection of knowledge. The disputants are all perfectly 
aware not alone that the question will be ultimately settled by 
positive demonstration, but they are also quite aware how it will 
be decided. They do not agree in their expectation of the solu- 
tion, but they quite agree, and, indeed, could not possibly differ, 

as to the mode by which the solution will be obtained. The 
Free-traders and Protectionists differed as widely as any metaphy- 
sical debater about abstract justice could do; but the Protec- 
tionists and Free-traders quite agreed that a few years’ observation 
of the condition of the people of England must settle the ques- 
tion for ever. Allopathists and homeopathists, while arguing 
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most vehemently about the fundamental principles of the science 
which the latter claim to have discovered, are quite agreed that, 
after all, the debate will resolve itself into a comparison of the 
number of cases and cures. Not so with any question concern- 
ing the abstract principle of Justice ; there is no outlet, no pro- 
spective solution, no common ground on which to look for the 
solution. ‘The principle of Utility must be called in as a test, or 
the disputes must be allowed to remain disputes for ever. Con- 
sider some of the examples given by Mr. Mill. The principle of 
Justice ought surely to decide, first of all, the basis on which 
crime should be dealt with. Can we by means of that principle 
alone attain any such basis? According to some thinkers, it is 
unjust to punish a man merely for the sake of example to others. 
A man punished on this principle, they contend, ceases to be a 
criminal, and becomes a martyr. In chastising him his judges 
expressly disavow any notion whatever of enforcing alex talionis, 
of punishing him for what he has actually done himself; and 
they assure him that society condemns him to suffer simply in 
order that his doom may be a warning to others. ‘This the 
thinkers we refer to contend, is in itself an instance of the most 
flagrant injustice; and they argue that the man ought to be 
punished strictly on his own account, and for his own reform and 
benefit, absolutely for that which he has done himself, or not at 
all. But then comes in another class, who insist that to punish 
a man for his own doings, and his own sake, excluding every 
other consideration, would be extravagant and despotic injustice, 
because each individual ought to be allowed to judge for himself 
as to what is good for him; therefore they maintain that the 
only principle on which punishment can be inflicted without 
violating all notiuns of human right and free will is that of social 
self-defence, chastising an offender in order to save innocent people 
from his aggression. But again there arises a school, of which 
the late Mr. Owen was a remarkable leader—a school possessing 
great attractions for persons of a turn of mind at once benevolent 
and romantic, and to which most of our eminent novelists, from 
Charles Dickens to Victor Hugo, have shown a decided leaning. 
These thinkers deny the right of society to punish at all; and 
they take up a very plausible ground for their opinions. No man 
is an offender per se, or for the sake of offending. Circum- 
stances—or, to adopt the more favoured phrase, Society—must 
have made each what heis. Bill Sykes would never have become 
a burglar if fate and society had made him a bishop. There is no 
personal merit in a bishop merely because he does not turn high- 
wayman: it is not a matter of praise to a wealthy banker that he 
does not pick pockets. Change the social conditions of all these 
persons, and the burglar would make a very worthy bishop, while 
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the banker would be found watching the pockets of his well- 
dressed neighbours. It is not then a personal or individual 
question at all; and how monstrously unjust to punish Bill 
Sykes or Jean Valjean for not being that which he could not by 
any human possibility be, but which he would gladly be if he 
could! Therefore Mr. Owen, and those who were bold enough 
to follow him the whole way, contended that society committed a 
heinous injustice by punishing such crimes at all; and that it 
would be quite as fair and righteous to imprison a dwarf because 
Nature had not made him a giant, or to hang a red-haired man 
because his locks were not sable. Surely each of these three 
schools can bring forward arguments of the utmost plausibility in 
support of its own views. We quite agree with Mr. Mill when 
he says, that “so long as the question is argued as one of justice 
simply, without going down to the principles which lie under 
justice, and are the source of its authority,” he is unable to see 
how any of the reasoners can be confuted. Every one of the 
three “ builds upon rules of justice confessedly true.” Here, then, 
is a deadlock; nor is there any way out of it on the abstract 
justice ground. None of the disputants can even suggest any 
mode of ever deciding the question, except by an appeal to the 
principle which so many repudiate in theory, but to which all are 
forced to have recourse in practice—the principle of Utility. 
Grant that the question is ultimately to be decided by reference 
to the greatest happiness of the greatest number, and the 
difficulty is on the way to solution. We may not all at once 
learn how to deal with our criminals, but we have found the only 
way by which we can ever learn how to deal with them. We 
may not have reached, we may not even see in the distance, the 
end of our journey, but at least we are on the right road to it, 
and have only to keep going forward. 

Mr. Mill adduces several other instances equally forcible as 
illustrations. “In a co-operative industrial association, is it just 
that talent or skill should give a title to superior remuneration ?” 
One set of persons contend that he who does his best deserves 
equally well with the man of superior power and talents, who has 
merely to thank nature for his greater advantages; and that the 
weaker man, who does all he can, ought not to be mulcted for 
deficiencies which are beyond his own control. On the other hand, 
it is contended that the more skilful person actually does more 
and gives more to society, and that not to pay him back in pro- 
portion to what he has given, is simply keeping something which 
fairly belongs to him, and is, in fact, a kind of robbery. Can any 
one reconcile, on mere principles of justice, these two sets of dis- 
putants? Social utility must be appealed to, in order to point 
out any path by which to arrive at a reconciliation. Then, again, 
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how hopeless are the mazes into which people plunge when they 
begin to discuss questions of taxation by reference to what are 
termed principles of justice. Allow a man to argue out such 
questions upon those principles alone (and let it be observed that 
that is the favourite mode and much the easiest mode of arguing 
them), and there is absolutely nothing which he may not prove. 
We are all inclined to favour the view that the rich should be 
taxed more highly in proportion than the poor, because it is 
unjust to exact from the poor more than they can afford to spare. 
But there really is not so good a logical case to be made out for 
this view as for one which we have heard urged with a provoking 
and ludicrous plausibility—that the poor ought to pay more than 
the rich, because the State protection which they receive is more 
valuable, inasmuch as the rich man could far better protect him- 
self in the absence of any central Government than the poor, and, 
indeed, as Mr. Mill remarks, “ would probably be successful in 
converting the poor men into his slaves.” In purely political 
discussions, too, the same difficulties continually arise when 
people choose to argue upon abstract principles of justice. We 
remember having heard a politician in a provincial town arguing 
with great plausibility on the right of all men to the suffrage, 
which he grounded exclusively on the principle that those whom 
the laws affect ought to have a share in the making of the laws 
by which, if badly made, they may unduly suffer. Certainly a 
very fair principle in the general; but the orator went on to con- 
tend that the poorer and feebler a man was, the greater was his 
right to a share in the making of the laws, because the greater his 
chance of suffering injustice by them. Those, he maintained, 
who are least able to protect themselves against bad laws when 
made, have the greatest right to a share in the making of the 
laws. But the speaker did not observe that according to this 
principle, little children and idiots ought to have a greater share 
still in law-making, because these have still less power than the 
humblest voters to protect themselves against the effects of bad 
legislation. Then, again, have paupers a right to the franchise ? 
Most of us here acknowledge that they have not; but upon 
what principle of mere justice are they to be excluded by those 
who demand manhood suffrage ? If a man has worked his best 
in life, and failed, and become a pensioner on the parish, why 
should he be punished by political exclusion for a fatality which 
was not his fault, and which certainly does not affect his capacity 
to estimate the relative claims of two Parliamentary candidates ? 
Why should he be considered a more degraded being than a pen- 
sioner on the central Government? On abstract principles of 
justice (supposing the pauper to be a man of good character), 
there can be no reason shown for any difference of treatment. 
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Ought soldiers to be allowed the exercise of the franchise? Is it 
just that because a man undertakes the most dangerous of all 
services for his country, he should be excluded from the exercise 
of a citizen's rights? This surely looks like an injustice, and 
other nations consider it in this light, and adopt a contrary 
course. Most of us in this country think we could give good 
reasons to prove that the army, even in a land of so-called 
universal suffrage, ought not to exercise the political franchise ; 
but the reasons we give must be based solely on the principle of 
utility. ‘To take a much wider question, what justification upon 
abstract right can we give for the principle of competition? We 
all see that to the development of that principle we owe the 
greater part of our material prosperity: we see that the fact is 
becoming every day more and more acknowledged ; that the ten- 
dency of modern legislation is to encourage, stimulate, and en 
tirely emancipate competition ; that there is growing up a sort 
of jealousy even of spontaneous associations of industrial bodies, 
on the ground that they are supposed to moderate the action of 
individual competition. Can any one deny that this principle, 
viewed abstractedly, is one of mere selfishness? Can any one 
vindicate it by reference to any accepted principle of abstract 
justice? Surely it cannot be considered that the order to love 
our neighbours as ourselves is carried out in the ordinary inter- 
pretation of that command by the universal modern practice of 
trying to undersell our neighbour, to forestall him, to get the 
prize he thirsts for, to secure the office he aspires to, to invent 
a machine which shall supersede the mechanism which it was the 
labour of half his life to adapt, to produce a work which shall 
render his masterpiece forgotten? Yet how is all this to be 
justitied by any one but the Utilitarian? Are we all going 
wrong? Is the principle to which modern civilization mainly 
owes its development a falsehood and acrime? Let us suppose 
a world physically like ours, but in which no man ever got the 
better of his neighbour, or strove to acquire something to his 
neighbour's exclusion, in which each individual should be as 
Rousseau’s man of Nature,—it is perfectly obvious that in such a 
world there could be nothing of what we call civilization. Where 
competition in material things, and the natural desire to excel, 
stimulated no man—that desire to excel which now underlies 
and urges so many of the deeds which are most lauded as benevo- 
lent and charitable—we could have neither art, nor science, nor 
physical advancement. It does not even matter for our present 
argument whether » world could be progressive without the com- 
petitive principle, or whether a society without it, progressive or 
not, would be fundamentally better and nobler than ours. It is 
enough that that principle is at the root of all our actual social 
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progress, and we are thereby driven to acknowledge that the 
whole development of our social scheme is, to use a vulgar phrase, 
a flying in the face of Providence, or that there must be a criterion 
of conduct and objects other than that furnished by the ab- 
stract principles on which theologians and metaphysicians argue. 
Feeling the difficulty of a reconciliation between principles and 
facts, theologians are commonly driven to argue as if God 
governed the world by a series of coups d'état, proclaiming one 
law as suited for and imperative on the world of yesterday, and 
erunciating a totally different code for the world of to-day. We 
have heard people divide the world into legislative epochs for 
this purpose, and contend that the law of Moses having fitly ruled 
up to a certain time, and having then been fitly superseded by the 
law of Christ, there will presently, as the latter law is now sup- 
posed to be obsolete and inoperative in many respects, be a new 
revelation and a giving forth of a new code adapted to the require- 
ments of modern civilization. For, these sagacious persons 
argue, it is perfectly obvious that we cannot any longer be ex- 
pected to give up our coat when stripped of our cloak, to turn the 
left cheek when smitten on the right, to sell all we have and feed 
the poor, to believe that the poor we shall always have with us, 
and so on of other great and eternal principles which interpreters 
of the literal kind have chosen to dwarf and distort. But there 
is an end to all difficulty, and there arise complete harmony and 
reconciliation, if we accept the fact that these and all other pre- 
cepts issuing from the same source in the days of Moses or of 
Christ, all maxims delivered by Confucius or Socrates, are in- 
tended to conduce towards and to be subordinate to one grand 
object—the happiness or the utility of the human race. Once 
we recognise this fact, we have no more difficulty in reconciling 
the apparent discrepancies or contradictions of different times 
and epochs, than we have in understanding that the rite of 
circumcision might well be important for one race and climate, 
while needless for another; or that the very same principle of 
justice directed the bishop to encourage a man in one place to 
retain several wives, which would have made him shrink in horror 
from any such toleration in different circumstances and a dif- 
ferent latitude. We get rid of the idea of a Creator tormenting 
his creatures with instincts which perpetually drive them one way, 
and precepts which perpetually but vainly strive to drag them the 
other way. We understand that we are ordered, while in the 
world, to help on the scheme which is obviously developing itself 
there. By recognising true civilization as the end we were sent 
to promote in this world, we become satisfied that we are making 
and not marring; that each new touch is not disfiguring the 
marble block and destroying its original purpose, as Rousseau 
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would have had us to believe ; but, on the contrary, helping more 
and more to carve out the image which the great Artist designs. 
We justify the higher praise given to greatness and true work 
than to mere good intention; we learn how and why to distin- 
guish Leonidas from Don Quixote; we explain the common 
enigmas of life ; and if we do not solve the greater difficulties, we 
can at least comprehend the mode by which these will at last 
obtain a practical solution. Life, by the recognition of this prin- 
ciple, becomes redeemed from the character of universal selfish- 
ness. Men no longer appear a sort of harpy race, clawing from 
each other every scrap of food, but a race of progressive beings, 
each of whom is, knowingly or only instinctively according to 
his lights, serving the interests of all while labouring to benefit 
the few whose lives are bound up more closely with hisown. The 
apparently selfish instinct which impels the man to seek his own 
advancement and prosperity—that instinct which, justified in its 
combined results, has so often been sentimentally and philoso- 
phically questioned as to its principles—becomes vindicated as 
completely as the mother’s absorbing devotion to her child, or 
the lover's ardour for the sole possession of her he loves. Then, 
as Goethe says, “ the beautiful feeling enters the mind, that only 
mankind together is the true man, and that the individual can 
only be serene and happy when he has the intellect and the 
courage to feel himself in the whole.” 

May we not assert something more even than all this? Utility, 
we contend, is the only true test of human conduct. But may 
we not go a step further, and maintain that it is even already 
accepted as the only test? We have remarked before that those 
who most strenuously demur to the principles of the Utilitarian, 
adopt consciously or unconsciously his criteria whenever any doubt 
arises. The civilized world always indeed governs itself by re- 
ference to its best views of its own welfare. Morality is practically 
treated, although not theoretically recognised, as an experimental 
science. ‘That which was considered proper and right yesterday, 
we discover to be improper and wrong to-day, and we alter our 
rule of conduct accordingly. It almost always happens in the 
progress of human society, that a certain principle of action comes 
into general practical application long before people have the 
thoughtfulness or the courage to recognise it as a principle. So 
it is with the Utilitarian creed. It is at present the practical in 
spiration of all civilized society. We all tacitly acknowledge that 
the Divine Law of life requires an interpreter, and that that in- 
terpreter is to be found alone in the principle of Utility; in the 
principle which seeks the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber. The great difference between Pagan or early Christian days 
and our own, between the age of Moses and his followers and 
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the period of growing Christian civilization, is that we have now 
almost entirely ceased to act upon abstract doctrines; ceased to 
carry on a struggle against the natural tendencies ; ceased to en- 
deavour to torture human nature and human society into an 
accordance with some @ priori theory which we fancied we had 
derived from the pages of Scripture. We are growing at last to 
find that, whether we like it or not, human nature will absolutely 


be ruled by its own laws, and that these are, even as the laws of 


the physical world, to be inferred and discovered by observation, 
and not guessed by theory. ‘The task assigned to human beings 
is not to labour at impossible feats—not to make bricks without 
straw, or to twine ropes of sea-sand. We have simply to make 
the best of this world; and according as we recognise the nature 
of our task, so do we succeed in accomplishing it. Even those 


classes who most exclusively arrogate to themselves the title of 


religious, have come almost entirely to bow their heads before the 
simple law of Utility. Once any change in any of our laws is proved 


to be for the good—the mere humane and mundane good—of 


society, it is acknowledged as inevitable. ‘Those who had taken 
what is called the very highest ground, the purely religious ground, 
in arguing against it, accept the change meekly when it has proved 
itself to be useful. In other words, they admit, although but 
tacitly, that Utility is the test which decides whether a thing 
is right or wrong. ‘They abandon more and more freely every 
day the effort to set the social and the moral, the physical and 
the spiritual, in conflict. Take, for instance, any one of the 
recent changes in English legislation, which involve any question 
of morals or religion. How many zealous and sincere Protestants 
argued in good faith that the emancipation of Roman Catholics 
would bring down upon England the wrath of Heaven! They 
argued against the measure, not upon any grounds of convenience 
or justice, but upon the clear and broad ground that the emanci- 
pation of Roman Catholics would be an act of disobedience 
against Divine command. Yet they now accept the change in 
equal good faith; they have entirely ceased to argue against it ; 
we must, by their complete acquiescence in it, believe that they no 
longer regard it as an outrage against Heaven. Yet nothing has 
changed in the principles or the doctrines upon which they 
formerly professed to act. ‘The Scriptural words on which they 
founded their objection remain tle same; no new line has been 
added, no new verbal interpretation has been discovered. Are 
we to suppose that these men would be content to acquiesce in a 
measure which they believed to be a violation of a Divine com- 
mand? It would be their duty, were such their belief, to keep 
up a constant warfare against it, to refuse at all risks to form part 
of an assembly constituted upon such a principle; but the plain 
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truth is, that they have gradually discovered their former inter- 
pretation of their religious duty to be incorrect; and they find it 
to be incorrect, not because any subsequent revelation has told 
them so, but because the excellent working of the change they 
once condemned has emphatically approved its moral propriety. 
They find that Catholic emancipation has prevented an otherwise 
inevitable civil war, has established harmony and content, and 
thereby promoted good government and the inevitable result of 
good government, national prosperity. They acknowledge, if not 
openly at least virtually, that any measure which brings about 
such results is thereby self-justified ; and that if it stood in ap- 
parent contradiction to any religious dogma, it has triumphed by 
proving, not that the dogma was itself false, but that a certain 
interpretation of its meaning was incorrect and fallacious. ‘Thus, 
too, with the admission of Jews to Parliament. The great argu- 
ment of a certain body of persons against that long-deluyed 
measure of justice was simply that to admit a Jew to our legis- 
lative assembly would be to commit an offence against Heaven. 
An eminent Conservative member of Parliament solemnly declared 
in the House that he “dared not,” when he remembered certain 
passages in Scripture, vote for the admission of a Jew, or sit in a 
house of parliament where Jews were admitted. Yet he afterwards 
sat with all outward appearance of composure in the same House 
with Baron Rothschild and Alderman Salomons; and we do not 
doubt that if an effort were now made to exclude Jews from Parlia- 
ment, he would vote against it. There has been no new revelation 
made since the time of his solemn appeal to the House of Com- 
mons against the granting of equality to Jews. But the measure 
has been found useful, convenient, and equitable ; no terrible con- 
sequences have sprung from it; no thunderbolt has fallen on the 
House of Commons; no Egyptian plagues have tormented the 
land, and the legislators who believed the admission of Jews an 
impious and criminal act, have quietly recognised that when tried 
by the test of Utility, their interpretation of the will of Heaven 
simply proved itself to be wrong. 

But Knox, or Calvin, or Ximenes, or Bossuet, would not have 
been content thus to allow mere human results to override their 
established principles. Philip of Spain would not have abandoned 
what he deemed a religious duty, because the abandonment of it 
was certain to conduce to the prosperity of his subjects. These 
men would have scorned to take into consideration so poor an object 
as human prosperity. They would have proclaimed it a far better - 
thing that men “ should perish one by one,” than that a religious 
principle should be infringed. They would have repudiated the 
emancipation of a heretical creed even more sternly than George 
III. did. Now the men who sincerely, and on religious grounds, 
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opposed Catholic and Jewish emancipation, were in no degree less 
devoted to their faith than Knox or Calvin, Ximenes or Bossuet. 
For the time in which they lived, they were no whit less bigoted ; 
but they could not wholly resist the influence of their time; and 
the test by which it had almost universally agreed to judge of 
human conduct was unconsciously accepted and acknowledged by 
them. Therefore they allowed the principle of Justice to be inter- 
preted by Utility. The worst of bigots in our days cannot help 
this submission ; and the worst of bigots has laid aside nearly all 
his power of doing harm when he thus at last succumbs to the prin- 
ciple of Utility. So, too, of the laws admitting divorce, on which 
the high religious mode of argument has at length been quietly 
abandoned. We still hear some contentions about the Court of 
Divorce, but they are contentions which have reference solely to 
its operations and its results. Were the dissolving powers of that 
Court to receive a very much wider extension, the change would be 
disputed likewise merely in relation to its effects. If marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister were made legal to-morrow, and were 
found to be a convenient and beneficial arrangement, it would be 
accepted and approved after a while by those who now most loudly 
ery out that Heaven and Nature have pronounced against it. Nay, 
it is not possible to imagine any innovation, however great, upon 
the established social usages of the world, even upon those which 
are believed to be most directly ordained by the Scriptures, which 
such a nation as England would not after a while adopt, if once 
it had been proved that the change would conduce towards the 
happiness and benefit of the human race. This is surely not be- 
cause we have grown less religious than our dogmatic forefathers. 
It is not because there is among any class of persons a greater in- 
difference to the sanctity of the Divine laws. But it is because 
the conviction has taken irresistible hold of all civilized men, that 
the Divine laws for humanity are to be interpreted only by re- 
ference to the happiness and prosperity of the human race, and 
that while we are striving to benefit this world we must inevitably, 
and ipso facto, be likewise labouring to fulfil the decrees of 
Heaven. There are, indeed, infinitely more Utilitarians in the 
world, and especially in England, than are acknowledged to be 
followers of Bentham and Mill, or than have ever read one sen- 
tence from the writings of either teacher. If the professions and the 
enlightenment of the world are generally far ahead of its practice 
in point of morality, en revanche it is some consolation to know 
that the practice of society is generally considerably in advance 
of its theories and professions where political philosophy is con- 
cerned. This is especially the case in regard to the doctrine of 
Utility. Practically, England is ruled by its principles, and even 
those who most loudly proclaim and most sincerely believe them- 
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selves to be the followers of some lofty intuition or some eccle- 
siastical code, never hesitate about bending to the dominion of 
the other creed in all matters of practical concern. But Utility 
is very far from being recognised as yet in its theoretic truth as 
a governing principle. It has to combat with two great classes ; 
the one, and infinitely the more numerous, that which is as yet in- 
capable of emancipation from the dominion of mere superstition ; 
the other, composed of an intelligent and educated class, who 
base their opposition upon religious or metaphysical or psycho- 
logical foundations. To the former class, of course, Mr. Mill does 
not pretend to address himself. Those who compose it are only 
to be affected by the slow and gradual teaching of time, and the: 
inevitable practical enlightenment which the mere lapse of years 
must force in upon them. But to the other class, this little book 
of Mr. Mill's will appeal with an undoubted influence. Thrown off 
with great apparent ease, it is yet full of a subtle power, as it is 
in many places illumined by passages of a clear and manly elo- 
quence. It grapples fairly, boldly, and we think successfully, with 
some of the greatest difficulties which have hitherto been opposed 
to the way of the Utilitarian philosophy. In the midst of all the 
exciting topics which occupy men’s minds in our day—a day more 
passionately disturbed by violent political storms than any other 
since the age of the great French Revolution—this calm and 
thoughtful little treatise, addressing itself to considerations of 
pure philosophy, has succeeded in making an impression upon the 
intellect and the interest of English society. It will be re- 
cognised hereafter, when the philosophical progress of our age 
comes to be measured and estimated, as a contribution of the 
greatest value to the elucidation and the final decision of the im- 
portant question which the author has so deeply studied. 
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Art. IV.—GAMESTERS AND GAMING-HOUSES. 


. Les Faucheurs de Nuit: Joueurs et Joueuses. Par EpouaRD 
Gourpon. Deuxiéme Edition. Paris: A. Bourdillat et 
Cie. 1860. 

2. Die Homburger Spielhille in geschichtlicher und aktenmdssiger 
Beleuchtung. Aus dem in Frankfurt, a. M. erscheinenden. 
“ Volksfreund fiir das Mittlere Deutchland,” abgedruckt. 
Frankfurt-am-Main: Wilhelm Kichler. 1862. 

3. Jeu dela Roulette. Par J. H. B . Homburg-és-Monts : 
Fred. Fraunholz. 1888. 

. Guide du Spéculateur au Trente-et-Quarante, avec la Manicre 
de faire en Six Mois plus de 50 Capitaux. Par un Ancien 
Notaire. Seconde Edition. Hombourg-és-Monts: Louis 
Schick. 1860. 


OUR months ago the gossips of Paris were regaling their ac- 

1 quaintances with a story which, though strongly resembling a 
cleverly concocted fiction, was yet proved in a court of justice 
to be true to the letter. It ran thus. On the 4th of February 
last, a Madame Julia Barucci, having taken possession of a new 
house, celebrated the event by inviting about thirty guests to 
supper. ‘The lady’s antecedents are unknown to us. Our know- 
ledge of her is limited to these few facts: she was twenty-five 
years of age; though unmarried, she had changed her name re- 
peatedly, and was an object of attraction to a large circle of gentle- 
men. We may justly infer that she was a prominent member 
of that sisterhood of Love which, unbound by vows, and un- 
trammelled by principles, devotes its energies to the attainment of 
the seemingly incompatible ends of assiduously pursuing pleasure 
and rapidly accumulating gold. ‘The hostess and her guests were 
well matched. Among the latter was a Signor Garcia, who had 
achieved a temporary notoriety at Homburg and Baden, by win- 
ning seventy-five thousand pounds in the course of two seasons, 
and then being reduced to beggary after a few months’ play, and 
who, in addition to the vicissitudes of fortune, had experienced the 
extremes of popular feeling by being envied and extolled when 
rich, and heartily despised when impoverished. Signor Calzado, 
the manager of the Italian Theatre at Paris, was a guest whom 
the others regarded with dislike, and with whom Signor Garcia 
alone was on terms of intimacy. This dislike was attributable, not 
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to the well-known circumstance of his being a gamester, but to 
the general belief that he was a cheat. What was then only sus- 
pected, was afterwards clearly demonstrated. He was not only 
a card-sharper, but a card-sharper of an exceptionally bold and 
original kind. On one occasion he proceeded to Havannah, and 
bought up every pack of cards in the place. He had previously 
freighted a vessel with marked playing-cards, which arrived oppor- 
tunely to supply the dealers whose stocks werecompletely exhausted. 
When the cards he had prepared and imported were in common 
use, he played incessantly and for high stakes, and, as a matter 
of course, was invariably a winner. The most welcome of all the 
guests was Signor Miranda, gentleman of the Queen of Spain's 
household. He had previously distinguished himself by his alacrity 
in gaming on every occasion, and for his capacity to lose large sums 
of money. That he was prepared to play high on this evening 
was proved by his coming to the party with one hundred thou- 
sand francs in his pockets. 

As soon as the guests had assembled, Signor Garcia arranged 
a rouge-et-noir table. His countrymen, Signors Calzado and 
Miranda, took part in the game, and the latter soon won thirty 
thovsand francs. The serious business of the evening was then 
interrupted by the announcement that supper was ready. After 
supper, when the guests were suitably heated and excited with 
wine, they engaged in a game of Baccarat. This game is prohi- 
bited in France as hazard is in England, and for the like reason, 
that itis a game of chance. Signor Garcia absented himself 
from the room for half-an-hour. Under the pretext of wishing 
to smoke a cigar, he went into a private chamber, where he dis- 
posed about his person several packs of cards which he had 
brought with him. On returning to the gaming-table he began 
to play for high stakes. His success was extraordinary. Ina 
short time he won one hundred and forty thousand francs, chiefly 
from Signor Miranda. Signor Calzado, who followed Garcia's 
lead, won a large sum also. The exceptionally good fortune of 
Garcia, and the marvellous character of the cards which he held, 
aroused the astonishment of the players, and drew forth com- 
ments from the onlookers. At length it was perceived that 
some of the cards in Garcia’s hand were of different colours, and 
did not belong to the packs provided by the hostess. Thereupon 
he was charged with foul play. He admitted having introduced 
cards of his own; but alleged that he had played fairly, and had 
brought certain packs from his club merely because they always 
proved lucky cards to him. Of the reality of his luck there 
could be as little question as of the infamy of his conduct. He 
offered as a matter of favour, and on condition that the affair 
should be hushed up, to refund his winnings, and produced the 
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sum of fifty thousand francs. Those whom he had cheated once, 
were not to be deluded now into accepting a third part in place 
of the whole. A scene then occurred which, if represented on 
the stage, would be hissed because of its improbability, and if 
described in a novel would be censured by the critics because of 
its absurdity. Fearing lest he should be forcibly despoiled of 
his ill-gotten winnings, Garcia tried to escape from the house. 
Finding the door bolted, he rushed into a room and hid himself 
in acorner. After being chased by his lynx-eyed and enraged 
pursuers from room to room, and from one hiding-place to 
another, he was finally stripped of all the money in his possession. 
Signor Calzado was then asked to display the contents of his 
pockets, or suffer himself to be searched. He refused to do 
either; but stealthily allowed a roll of bank notes, to the value of 
sixteen thousand francs, to slip down his trousers and fall on the 
floor. The roll was picked up and handed to him, but he denied 
all knowledge of it. The brother cheats were then permitted to 
leave the house. It was found, after their departure, that they 
had carried with them at least forty thousand francs. 

The result of this scandalous affair was the public trial of the 
offenders. Calzado appeared in person; Garcia had fled’ the 
country. Both were convicted of malpractices. Garcia was sen- 
tenced to five years, and Calzado to thirteen months’ imprison- 
ment, in addition to fines of three thousand francs each. More- 
over, they were ordered to pay jointly the sum of thirty-one thousand 
francs to Signor Miranda. Although on this occasion Madame 
Barucci escaped punishment, yet it will fare worse with her 
should she again be placed in a similar position. The police 
will henceforward keep both herself and her visitors under a 
supervision so strict, that should she a second time permit pro- 
hibited games to be played at her house, she will be apprehended 
without hesitation and punished without mercy. 

Neither the severity of the law of France, nor the vigilance of 
the French police, can check the frequent occurrence of scenes 
like the one we have just described ; yet the formidable obstacles 
put in the way of gamesters deter many from commencing to 
play, even while they do little to hinder those who habitually 
game, from persevering in the practice. M. Gourdon, in his 
instructive work on this subject, tells us, that in order to avoid 
inevitable detection, professional gamesters change their quarters 
weekly, and even nightly ; hence it is a matter of some difficulty 
for the initiated themselves to discover, on any given evening, 
where their fellow-gamesters will assemble. The most ardent and 
persistent gamesters are women. Both the young and the old, 
the comely and the ill-favoured, hazard everything in order to 
gratify this taste, and usually succeed in gratifying it to the full. 
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To the young, who deny themselves no sensual delight, this fur- 
nishes an additional pleasure, while the old who can no longer 
practise the degrading vices which they love, find in gaming a 
fresh and unfailing excitement. There exist in Paris female 
associations for the indulgence of the taste for play. M. Gourdon 
contrived to attend a meeting of one of these societies. If his 
description of what took place be a truthful one, the votaries of 
pleasure who thus assemble are the victims of the cruellest of 
punishments. 

In Paris, as elsewhere, gaming having ceased to be a fashion- 
able vice, is no longer commended or tolerated by good society. 
To become rich by gaming is considered disreputable; but to 
acquire wealth by speculating at the Bourse is regarded as both 
honourable and legitimate. The speculator has superseded the 
gamester. Lewis the Fourteenth accorded his favour to Dangeau, 
who had made a fortune by play, while Napoleon the Third 
patronized Mirés, the notorious speculator. There is this differ- 
ence between the two monarchs; the former induced his subjects 
to game, by setting them the example; the latter merely affords 
his subjects every possible facility for risking and losing their 
money in gambling speculations. 

The passionate fondness of Lewis the Fourteenth for play was 
partly attributable to his early training. Cardinal Mazarin, him- 
self a confirmed gamester, lost no opportunity of imbuing the 
young king with a taste for play, and did not scruple to profit by 
his skill, and win large sums from the king. It was notorious 
that Mazarin would resort to foul means when by playing fairly 
he could not win. Of course he did not know what cheating 
meant: ecclesiastics always affect ignorance of the real names of 
vices. He admitted that “ he made proper use of his advantages,” 
and maintained that he was justified in so doing. On one oc- 
casion the principal personages of the time were the admiring 
spectators of a performance which might be accurately styled— 
“Diamond cut Diamond.” The spectacle was Mazarin and 
the Chevalier de Grammont playing together at cards, 
and each trying to obtain the advantage over the other by 
cheating ! 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the surest 
passport to public notice and distinction in France was to play 
desperately, to lose freely or to win largely. Montesquieu sati- 
rizes this with his usual force and point in his “ Persian Letters.” 
In the sixty-fourth letter, Usbek informs Ibben that “ gaming is 
commonly practised in Europe. It is even followed as a profes- 
sion, and the title of gamester is held to be equivalent to birth, 
to possessions, and to probity. Its holder is ranked, without 
inquiry, among honourable men, notwithstanding everybody is 
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aware that to judge thus is to be frequently deceived. Still, in 
this matter, people are determined to remain incorrigible.” 

St. Simon records that the most distinguished member of Lewis 
the Fourteenth’s court was a duke who had the reputation of 
cheating at play, and that a Princess Harcourt openly cheated, 
and on being detected manifested neither shame nor concern, but 
simply laughed and pocketed her winnings. However, it was neces- 
sary for the ladies of that age to reconcile piety with avarice, to quiet 
their consciences and fill their purses. If, on going to confession 
they acknowledged having won money unfairly, absolution was 
either refused them, or else a severe penance was enjoined. 
To prevent unpleasant scenes with their spiritual guides, without 
abandoning their malpractices, the following plan was devised 
and executed. Those who had won equal sums at play formally 
presented these sums to each other. They carefully avoided 
using the phrase “ interchange of winnings.” What they did 
were acts of pure charity. A confessor could hardly reproach the 
penitent who confessed to having cheated at play, but who had 
at once distributed in charity the sums she had improperly ac- 
quired! Certainly, the elasticity of the female conscience is only 
less wonderful than the depths of female ingenuity. 

The famous Law first gained notoriety by his extravagant play 
and his extraordinary good fortune. He was the most darin 
and successful of gamesters. So uniform and remarkable was his 
success, that he became an object of suspicion to M. d’Argenson, 
chief of the police. Law had the skill, however, to gain millions 
at play, and to escape being detected and convicted as a cheat. 
The rage for gaming which prevailed during the Regency was not 
modified when Lewis the Fifteenth became king. The latter 
monarch was too much the slave of his appetites to take delight 
in gaming ; but he neither disapproved of it, nor did his subjects 
refrain from indulging in it. On the contrary, they gamed with 
an effrontery altogether unparalleled, and almost inconceivable, 
Foreign and impartial testimony fully corroborates the statements 
of French writers on this point. Horace Walpole, who visited 
Paris in 1739, thus relates in a letter to Richard West his impres- 
sions of what he witnessed there :—‘ You would not easily guess 
their notions of honour : I will tell you one: it is very dishonour- 
able for any gentleman not to be in the army, or in the king's 
service, as they call it; and it is nv dishonour to keep public 
gaming-houses: there are at least one hundred and fifty of the 
first quality in Paris who live by it. You may go into their 
houses at all hours of the night, and find hazard, pharaoh, &c. 
The men who keep the hazard-table at the Duke de Gesvres’ pay 
him twelve guineas each night for the privilege. Even the Prin- 
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cesses of the Blood are dirty enough to have shares in the banks 
kept at their houses.” 

Lewis the Sixteenth was the reverse of a profligate, and he 
detested gaming. His queen, on the other hand, was devotedly 
attached to faro and lansquenet, and counteracted by her daily 
practice the good example set by her husband. During the reign 
of Lewis the Sixteenth, as well as the reigns of his predecessors, 
various laws had been passed against gaming, and had been 
rigorously enforced against the middle and poorer classes. The 
Revolution came, and the laws which prohibited gaming were 
broken with the same impunity as laws of every other description. 
A gaming-house was opened in every street, and the people gave 
free scope to their passion for play. Up to the time of the 
Directory, there were four thousand of these houses in full opera- 
tion in Paris alone. When Bonaparte rose to power, one of his 
first acts was to grapple with this crying evil. His first thought 
was to suppress gaming-houses altogether; but he abandoned 
this project and resolved to license them. The arrangement 
which he made continued till 1838, when public gaming was pro- 
hibited by law. The last company which farmed the Parisian 
gaming-houses paid the Government two hundred and seventy 
thousand pounds for the privilege. There were six houses— 
Frascati’s, the Salons, and four in the Palais Royal. The daily 
average number of players was three thousand, while one thousand 
were generally refused admittance. The clear profit made in 
1837 was seventy-six thousand pounds sterling. Of this sum 
three-fourths were handed over to the city of Paris, leaving nine- 
teen thousand pounds for distribution among the members of 
the company. 

The French, having signally failed in subjugating Europe, 
are wont to console themselves with the thought that those who 
successfully defied their aims have been forced to copy their 
fashions and adopt their language. With equal truth, they might 
boast of having invented and named nearly all those games of 
chance which the laws of any enlightened nation prohibit being 
played in public, and which are never played at all by civilized 
and sensible men in any part of the world. But the governments 
of several minor German States openly sanction and support what 
the governments of greater nations denounce as an incalculable 
evil. Although the inhabitants of those States in which games 
of chance are publicly played, regard gaming establishments with 
a well-founded abhorrence, yet they have hitherto been unable to 
persuade their rulers to suppress them. It is argued that as the 
owners of these establishments pay large sums of money to the 
State for the privilege of conducting them, the rulers of the State 
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act rightly in receiving the money and in disregarding the objec- 
tions of those who hold that to increase the revenue in such a 
way is both immoral and impolitic. Curiously enough, these 
establishments are usually owned and managed by Frenchmen. 
For example, Baden is more a French than a German town. The 
proprietor of its gaming-house is a Frenchman ; the majority of 
its visitors come from France ; French is the language principally 
spoken ; French plays are performed in its theatre; in short, 
Baden is simply a portion of the most disreputable part of the 
Palais Royal planted on German territory. Homburg, its chief 
rival, is less exclusively French, yet it owes nearly as much to 
France as Baden does. A Frenchman founded and now conducts. 
the Homburg gaming-house. Of this house, which is at once 
the principal attraction and the greatest curse of Homburg, we 
shall proceed to give an account. 

Homburg, though half the size and containing half the popu- 
lation of Richmond-on-Thames, is a capital city, the seat of a 
court, and the head-quarters of an army. Hesse-Homburg, of 
which it is the capital, is a little larger than Richmond Park. 
The destinies of this State are guided by a landgrave, who has a 
castle to dwell in and a ministry to assist him in discharging his 
arduous duties. Were his State invaded, his army could make 
but a feeble resistance, seeing that it consists of one infantry 
regiment only. The manufactures for which Homburg is famous 
are stockings; the natural products with which it has been 
enriched are mineral waters. It has to thank its landgrave for 
the gaming-house which has made it renowned throughout the 
world, 

In 1840 two Frenchmen, named Francis’ and Lewis Blane, 
having acquired thirty thousand florins by play, wished to invest 
their capital in a gaming-house, and asked the Landgrave of 
Hesse Homburg for permission to establish such a house in his 
capital, On what terms their request was granted we do not 
know. But the house was opened; play commenced, and the 
capital was lost. In this emergency the Government advanced 
them, without interest, from one to one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand florins. Most probably, the price cf this advance was a 
share in the profits. In 1847 the brothers Blanc obtained the 
consent of the Government to form a company for the purpose of 
extending the operations of the gaming-house and of conducting 
its affairs. The name of the company was cleverly chosen to 
cloak the designs of its promoters—it was called, a “ Scrip Com- 
pany for leasing conjointly the Pump-room and Mineral Springs.” 

The original capital was one million of florins, divided into 
two thousand shares, of five hundred florins each. Twelve years 
after the Company was established, the capital had been increased 
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by successive issues of shares to four millions two hundred thou- 
sand florins, equal to three hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
sterling. The market value of the capital in 1862 was ten mil- 
lions of florins, equal, in round numbers, to eight hundred and 
thirty thousand pounds. Fifty florins per share was the average 
dividend. The shares had been reduced in value from five to one 
hundred florins, and every holder of an original five hundred 
florin share had exchanged it without additional payment for 
fifteen one hundred florin shares. The dividends which the 
holders of the original shares had received, amounted to one 
hundred and fifty per cent. on their outlay. It is alleged by the | 
.author of a pamphlet on the “ Hells of Homburg,” that divi- 
dends even more enormous have been earned, but not paid, 
because of the manager and directors having appropriated sums 
which ought to have been distributed among the shareholders. 
What gives a colour to this allegation is, that M. Blanc, the 
managing director, is said to have accumulated a fortune of eight 
hundred thousand pounds sterling. Seeing that, shortly after 
founding the gaming-house, he lost his entire capital, he has been 
unusually fortunate to acquire so large a fortune within less than 
twenty years. It is quite certain that the Company's annual pro- 
fits exceed a quarter of a million sterling. Surely the gamesters 
at Homburg pay a very heavy tax for their enjoyment! 

At Homburg, and elsewhere, the Russians are notable for prodi- 
gality in squandering money; as gamesters, they play with per- 
sistence, and lose with indifference. Equally reckless, but far 
more excitable and demonstrative, are the Americans. Whether 
Confederates or Federals, they dearly love play, and indulge their 
passion for it without scruple. Frenchmen and Germans compose 
one-half of the floating population of Homburg, and are the most 
untiring frequenters of the gaming-rooms. Few of them, how- 
ever, either risk large sums or incur heavy losses, When a 
Frenchman does lose, the loss is serious. In his estimation, life, 
without the means for enjoying it, is not worth having; conse- 
quently, after losing his last guinea he generally meditates, and 
often commits suicide. With the fondness for theatrical display 
which characterizes his nation, a Frenchman studies effect even 
in death. At Homburg, the favourite mode of ending his existence 
is blowing out his brains with a pistol, in the room where his ruin 
has been effected. When such a catastrophe happens, the gamesters 
first exhibit a momentary surprise, and then manifest considerable 
annoyance at the temporary suspension of the game. No sooner 
has the palpitating corpse been removed, the blood-stained and 
brain-strewn floor washed and polished, than the game is resumed 
and the dead man forgotten. All these things have been known 
to occur within the brief space of ten minutes. Prominent among 
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the frequenters of the rooms by the readiness with which they 
stake considerable sums, distinguished from all the others by the 
external equanimity with which they bear alike the smiles and the 
frowns of fortune, are those players whom their apparel, demea- 
nour, and accent emphatically proclaim to be Englishmen. They 
meet their losses without repining, because their purses are gene- 
rally well-filled, and because they know that the loss of fifty or 
a hundred pounds will merely result in the shortening of their 
tour and the hastening of their return home. If a Frenchman 
or German loses a similar amount, he will be greatly inconve- 
nienced, and perhaps seriously embarrassed. Now and #hen an 
Englishman of rank and wealth leaves behind him an amount 
which of itself adds considerably to the dividends of the Company. 
There is a tradition at Homburg, that not many years ago, an 
impulsive and reckless member of the House of Commons, who 
now exercises authority over a part of the United Kingdom inha- 
bited by men as reckless and impulsive as himself, frequented the 
gaming-rooms for a few days, and lost the large sum of six thou- 
sand pounds. Whether this be true or the reverse, it is unques- 
tionable that the Company never had so prosperous a year as that 
in which this visit is reported to have occurred. 

But men do not visit Homburg for the sole purpose of enrich- 
ing a gaming company. If they go thither to play, it is because 
they expect to win. That a few do leave Homburg richer than 
when they arrived is just possible, and even probable; but they 
are exceedingly rare exceptions to the general rule. A player 
may win for a time; if so, he will persevere in the hope of con- 
tinuing to win, and in the end will assuredly lose both his win- 
nings and something to boot. He may possess sufficient resolu- 
tion to stop after a furtunate stroke; yet he will certainly return 
to the room again, either on the next day or during another sea- 
son, and then the Company will have its revenge. The greatest 
and saddest of delusions is the belief entertained by many 
that wealth can be acquired by gaming. At such games as 
roulette and rouge-et-noir the beginner has the same chance as 
the adept; experience neither gives skill nor teaches prudence. 
But it is unnecessary to argue the question ; how can the original 
shareholders in the Homburg Gaming Company have received 
yearly dividends at the rate of one hundred and fifty per cent. 
on their capital, if those who game carry away much money with 
them ? 

Just as some men continually delude themselves into the con- 
viction that they have succeeded either in squaring the circle, or 
in discovering a means for producing perpetual motion, so do 
others work themselves into believing that they have invented a 
system of play, which, if practised, will render losing impossible, 
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and winning a certainty. M.Gourdon assures us, what we can 
readily believe, that numbers of monomaniacs of the latter kind are 
to be met with in Paris. He was acquainted with one of them. This 
was a man, twenty-five years of age, who was well connected, and 
had been well educated. All the works treating of games of chance 
he had carefully studied, and thoroughly mastered every system 
that had been devised. He calculated chances, grouped figures, 
weighed, so to speak, the imponderable, and arrived at conclusions 
in favour of his own theory with a confidence, a logic, and a pre 
cision altogether astonishing. No professor of mathematics could 
have solved a problem more clearly and satisfactorily. Not onl 

could he demonstrate the goodness of his system, but could in- 
controvertibly explain wherefore the systems of his predecessors 
had disappointed their expectations. All that he required to put 
his scheme into successful operation was a loan of ten thousand 
francs, which he obtained. A fortnight after he had started for 
Homburg, M. Gourdon received a letter from him, dated from a 
frontier town, and which ran thus :—‘‘I have arrived from Ger- 
many, having left, you know where, the money I took along with me. 
Want of money has forced me to step here. I require a hundred 
francs in order to return to Paris, and I beg that you will for- 
ward them to me.” He added in a postscript—* Pray excuse my 
being without four sous wherewith to prepay this letter.” The 
next time M. Gourdon saw him, he said that he had reconsidered 
his system, and discovered wherein it was defective. On this M. 
Gourdon remarks—“ he could hardly have spoken otherwise of a 
simple error of addition.”—(pp. 225-6.) 

When Don Quixote was preparing to set out as a knight-errant, 
he furbished up an old suit of armour which had been used by 
his ancestors, and which he found in his garret. Unfortunately, 
the helmet was incomplete, there being only a simple headpiece 
without a beaver. This defect he supplied by forming and fasten- 
ing to the helmet a vizor of pasteboard. He next proceeded to 
try the strength of the helmet by smiting it with his sword. The 
first stroke clove it in twain; thereupon, he substituted an iron 
plate for the pasteboard vizor. As the helmet now seemed suf- 
ficiently strong, he thought it needless to test its strength, so 
placing it on his head he sallied forth to aid and succour the 
helpless and the distressed. Now a system-monger acts precisely 
like Don Quixote. Having invented a system whereby he will 
infallibly win money at play, he tests it practically, and is beg- 
gared in consequence. Detecting the causes of failure, he inge- 
niously removes them, and thus renders his system perfect in his 
estimation. Satisfied with its theoretical perfection, he studiously 
avoids a second mischance and disappointment by again testing 
it practically. Instead of doing this, he becomes a knight-errant on 
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behalf of luckless gamesters. He publishes his system that they 
may adopt it, and thus become enlightened and enriched. There 
are always to be found plenty of unthinking men and women who 
eagerly purchase every pamphlet professing to contain an infal- 
lible receipt for making a fortune by gaming. These pamphlets 
are generally sold in sealed covers, and for very high prices ; the 
titles of two of them head this article. 

J. H. B., the author of one of the pamphlets, is very exacting 
in the qualifications which must be possessed by the gamester who 
can reasonably hope for success. He must be cool, calculating, 
prudent ; must never lose his temper, and must never despair. He 
must play a well-considered game, a game which provides for every 
emergency, and is suited for coping with unexpected mishaps. It 
is only on condition of his being so qualified, and being master of 
such a game, that he “ceases to be a gamester and becomes a 
speculator.” Hence, to purchase J. H. B.’s pamphlet may avail 
little ; to master his system may be time thrown away, seeing that 
only a chosen few can use that system with effect. But something 
more than brilliant personal qualities are requisite : “ An isolated 
player whose means are limited cannot gain real and lasting ad- 
vantages in spite of all the prudence, skill, and strategy he may 
possess and manifest; sooner or later he must succumb.” To 
sadden the prospect still more, J. H. B. emphatically assures his 
readers that the greatest illusion they can entertain, the one which 
will certainly endanger their repose and their purses, is for them 
to suppose that without funds to start with they will be other than 
losers in the end. ‘‘ With a few florins, or even a few hundreds 
of florins, and the best of all possible systems, there is nothing 
to gain, and everything to fear from games of chance.” The 
minimum with which they can begin is seven hundred, and the 
maximum four thousand florins. By acting on his advice in the 
employment of these sums, they will be increased tenfold in the 
twinkling of an eye. What, then, is the pith of his system? It 
is simply to do in a complicated manner what others have done to 
their cost in a simpler manner: increase the stake after every loss, 
and diminish it after every gain. Thus, if three florins are 
staked and lost, four must be staked the next time ; if the four are 
lost, then five must be staked, and so on. On the other hand, if 
three florins are staked and an equal number won, two are with- 
drawn, the remainder being staked ; if the result of the next 
stroke be in favour of the player, he again withdraws two, and, in 
fact, continues to do so after every successful stroke. The danger, 
nay, the certainty is, that a succession of unfortunate strokes will 
empty his purse, and thus he will be precluded by lack of funds 
from attaining those results which J. H. B. proclaims to be within 
the reach of every qualified practitioner of his system. 
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“ A Retired Attorney” professes to have discovered a more prac- 
ticable way than that chalked out by J. H. B. for becoming 
enriched by gaming. The gamester who embraces the attorney's 
system need not bring to the practice of it either extraordinary 
cleverness or uncommon self-command. According to him it is 
an exceedingly easy thing to acquire wealth by frequenting a 
gaming-room. ‘To ensure success, however, it is indispensable to 
avoid being excessively impatient and precipitate. In other words, 
while showing how money can be made, he expresses disapproval 
of making it too rapidly. No one need hope to do more than 
augment his capital fiftyfold within the period of six months, 
He agrees with J. H. B. in this, that the player who follows a 
system ceases to be a gamester and becomes a speculator. From 
the frequency with which this is insisted on, it would seem as if the 
highest object of human ambition were to acquire the character 
and title of speculator! How success is to be attained, the 
retired attorney does not clearly explain. No prophet of a sport- 
ing newspaper could be more oracular than he is. The reader 
who fails to comprehend his system is informed that “there are 
certain modifications essential to its success, which can be given 
orally, but not in writing, because requiring too lengthy explana- 
tions.” In default of containing lucid explanations the pamphlet 
closes with an unmistakeable appeal: “ Let all gamesters come to 
me, make a common purse, follow my system, and one day the remark 
of Napoleon will be verified ; ‘ the gaming banks will be conquered 
by calculation.’” Between J. H. B. and the retired attorney there 
is this difference ; the latter is the greater quack of the two. 

The Landgrave of Hesse-Homburg, with whose consent the 
gaming-house was established in his capital, who profits by the 
ruin of the visitors to the rooms, and whose Minister supervises 
the Company’s affairs, can neither believe in the dictum ascribed 
to Napoleon the First, nor in the possibility of a gamester growing 
rich, since every inhabitant of Homburg is forbidden, under very 
heavy penalties, from entering the gaming-house and engaging in 

lay. 
Of late years there has been a general outcry throughout 
Germany against the gaming-houses. Their suppression has been 
vehemently demanded in the interests alike of public morality and 
sound policy. This expression of public feeling resulted in 
the consideration of the question by the Federal Diet. The Diet 
called upon the Governments of the different States of Germany 
to say what they were prepared to do with a view to putting a 
period to the public encouragement of gaming. The Government 
of the Grand Duchy of Baden replied that it intended closing the 
Baden establishment even before the termination of the contract. 
On the other hand, the Nassau Government maintained that it 
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was impossible to abolish the gaming-banks of Wiesbaden and 
Ems, the proprietors of which had constructed the thermal 
establishments there, in 1807 and 1810, and had kept them in 
repair ever since at their own cost. It promised, however, not 
to grant any new concessions in future. The Government of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin offered to suppress the Dobberan gaming- 
house in the event of the Governments of the other States sup- 
pressing those within their jurisdictions. The Government of 
Waldeck refused to suppress the gaming-houses at Pyrmont and 
Wildungen, the concessions for which were in force till 1873 and 
1905, unless public gaming should be prohibited throughout the 
Confederation, a measure to which it would agree. The Govern- 
ment of Hesse Homburg denied to the Diet the right to entertain 
the question at all, until it should have abolished the public 
lotteries authorized within the territories of the Confederation. 

We heartily disapprove the conduct of the Hesse- Homburg Go- 
vernment in the matter of gaming, yet we admit that it did well 
in returning the foregoing answer to the Federal Diet. So long 
as gaming-houses shall remain open in certain German towns, 
these towns will continue to be the scenes of irreparable ruin to 
thousands, will be the favourite haunts of the depraved, and the 
opprobrium of the enlightened. But they will not stand alone. 
For wherever lotteries shall receive, as they now do, open sanction 
from the State authorities, and shall be freely employed by them 
for the purposes of raising revenue and borrowing money, all 
classes will have improper facilities granted them for indulging in 
discreditable and reprehensible gambling. The lottery system, as 
generally practised throughout Germany, amounts to a public 
encouragement of avarice and indolence, because that system 
renders it possible to acquire by chance and without exertion 
the wealth which should be the sure if tardy recompence of 
sturdy and honourable industry alone. 

There is hardly a German State in which lotteries are not 
legalized. In Austria a large portion of the revenue is derived 
from the proceeds of the State lottery. If an English company 
call for capital wherewith to construct a railway, it is readily sub- 
scribed, on the public being assured of receiving a fair rate of 
interest in return. On the other hand, it is customary for a 
German railway company, to offer money prizes as well as promise 
dividends to those who subscribe for shares, States in which 
public opinion has little influence are not more cursed with lot- 
teries than States wherein public opinion reigns supreme. No- 
where is the fondness for lotteries more apparent, and the passion 
for gambling more recklessly gratified, than in the free cities of 
Hamburg and Frankfurt. 

If German gaming-houses and lotteries were injurious to Ger- 
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mans only, we should deplore their existence, but should refrain 
from condemning the conduct of those who sanction and conduct 
them. Their baneful influence, however, extends to England also- 
Thousands of Englishmen visit Germany every summer, and lose 
their money in the gaming-rooms at Homburg or Baden, Wies- 
baden or Ems. ‘lhroughout the entire year, lottery-tickets find 
as ready a sale in England as in Germany. Hence, to suppress 
these lotteries and gaming-houses would be to render an in- 
estimable service to both countries. 

In England, both public lotteries and gaming-houses have been 
suppressed by Act of Parliament. If gaming be sometimes 
practised in this country, it is not because the law is weak or 
leniently enforced. The difficulties put in the way of keeping a 
gaming-house are almost insuperable ; the penalties being very 
severe, and the police being armed with ample powers. It is hard 
to understand why visitors to Newmarket should there find oppor- 
tunities for gaming which they cannot have elsewhere; why the 
forbidden games of hazard, rouge-et-noir, and roulette should 
be played there with impunity. Perhaps this is allowed on the 
principle of its being fair to afford those who have won money by 
betting, an opportunity of losing it at play. 

Public lotteries, though as illegal as gaming-houses, are by no 
means so rare. ‘They are called by the more euphonious and un- 
meaning names of Art-Unions. The prizes are pictures or statues 
in place of coin. ‘The professed objects of Art-Unions are noble 
and praiseworthy ; they are to encourage the Fine Arts, and to con- 
vert England into a nation of followers and admirers of art. This 
is a most ingenious disguise under which to practise gambling. 
For very similar reasons betting on horses is practised, and prize- 
fights are commended. It is argued that were betting prohibited, 
horse-racing would cease, and that were there no racing, the breed 
of horses would deteriorate. We are told that had we no prize- 
fights, a muscular Christian would become as great a rarity as 
the Moa. Now, it may delight two men to pound each other 
into jelly, and others may delight in witnessing the performance ; 
but it would be as absurd to maintain that Englishmen owe their 
pluck and muscle to prize-fights, as that the ancient Romans were 
made magnanimous by gladiatorial combats, and that the Spaniards 
have been rendered courageous by bull-fights. Even more 
ridiculous and contrary to fact is it to maintain that art has been 
encouraged by Art-Unions, or that they are anything better than 
disguised lotteries, and as such ought to be prohibited. If a sub- 
seriber to an Art-Union draw a prize, he can immediately convert 
it into money. Ifthe holder of a lottery ticket draw a prize, he 
can buy a picture or statue with it. The distinction between the 
two cases is impalpable to ordinary minds; but that some do 
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perceive a distinction is evinced by their eagerly subscribing to 
Art-Unions, and holding lotteries in abhorrence. In like man- 
ner and with equal consistency, those who consider it pollution to 
enter an ordinary theatre and witness a regular play, crowd to an 

“entertainment” given in a hall or gallery, and consisting of 
plays on a reduced scale, all the nee being filled by one actor 
and actress. 

Those who value an abuse in seopertion to its antiquity, will 
regret that Parliament should ever have interfered with so vene- 
rable an institution as the lottery. It was in full operation a 
century before the National Debt was dreamt of. The astute 
ministers of Queen Elizabeth first employed it as a medium 
through which to tax the people indirectly. In 1567, proposals 
were issued “ for a very rich lottery general, without any blankes, 
contayning a great number of good prizes, as well of redy-money 
as of plate and certain sorts of merchandize, having been valued 
and prized by the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesties’ order, to the 
entent that such commodities as may chance to arise thereof after 
the charges borne may be converted towards the reparations of 
the havens and strength of the realme, and towards such other 
good workes. The number of lotts shall be four hundred 
thousand, and no more ; and every lott shall be the sum of ten 
shillings sterling, and no more.” The drawing began at the west 
door of St. Paul’s Cathedral, on the 11th of January, 1569, and 
was continued without intermission till the 6th of May following. 
Forty-five years afterwards, “ King James, in special favour for 
the present plantation of English colonies in Virginia, granted a 
lottery, to be held at the west end of St. Paul's; whereof one 
Thomas Sharplys, a tailor of London, had the chief prize, 
which was four thousand crowns in fair plate."* During suc- 
ceeding reigns, both public and private lotteries were common 
and popular. Inthe reign of Queen Anne, however, they were 
suppressed on the ground of being public nuisances. They were 
revived and licensed in 1778. From that time till 1825, a Lottery 
Bill was passed every session. The gross yearly income received 
by the Government from lotteries was seven hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds. A treasury minute, dated the 18th of October, 
1827, closed all the public lottery offices, and this kind of 
gambling, first introduced and sanctioned by the Ministers of 
Queen Elizabeth, has been stigmatized as illegal, and we hope 
terminated for ever, by an Act of Parliament passed in the reign 
of Queen Victoria. 

The attempt recently made to abolish beer-drinking on Sundays, 
however ridiculous and blameworthy, was admirably timed, and 





* “Gentleman’s Magazine.” Vol. 85, p. 341. 
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likely to prove successful, when compared with the efforts made 
by the legislators of the 18th century, to effect the suppression of 
gaming. Act after Act was passed, yet the evil waxed daily more 
formidable and intolerable. That the provisions of these Acts 
were stringent enough will be understood from the following 
specimens. Thus, an Act passed in 1739 made it illegal to play 
such games as ace of hearts, faro, basset, and hazard. ‘The 
keepers of houses or other places for gaming purposes were to for- 
feit two hundred pounds on conviction, and those who played, 
fifty pounds each. A justice of the peace refusing to convict, 
forfeited ten pounds for each offence. Another Act, containing 
still more stringent provisions, was passed in 1749, in which 
roulette, or roly-poly, was included among the forbidden games. 
These and other Acts proved wholly ineffectual, because those 
who sanctioned, were the foremost in breaking them. They were 
never enforced against persons of quality, who were the principal 
offenders. Moreover, a special clause in these Acts exempted the 
royal palaces from their operation. Now, the royal palaces were 
nothing better than huge gaming-houses, and the Sovereign was 
the greatest gamester in the kingdom. The truth is, gaming 
was the fashionable vice, and a vice must cease to be fashion- 
able before men will cease to practise it. Till then, they regard it 
as a virtue. 

Horace Walpole has put on record numerous specimens of 
the reckless and ruinous kind of gaming in which his con- 
temporaries indulged. In 1770, he tells Sir Horace Mann, “ the 
gaming at Almack’s, which has taken the pas of White's, is worthy 
the decline of our Empire, or Commonwealth, which you please. 
The young men of the age lose five, ten, fifteen thousand pounds 
in an evening there. Lord Stavordale, not twenty-one, lost eleven 
thousand there last Tuesday, but recovered it by one great hand 
at hazard: he swore a great oath,—‘ Now, if I had been playing 
deep, I might have won millions!’” In a letter to the Hon. 
S. A. Conway, dated 1781, he relates that his “nephew, Lord 
Cholmondeley, the banker a la mode, has been demolished. 
He and his associate, Sir Willoughby Ashton, went early the other 
night to Brookes’s, before Charles Fox and Fitzpatrick, who keep 
a bank there, were come; but they soon arrived, attacked their 
rivals, broke their bank, and won above four thousand pounds. 
There,’ said Fox, ‘so should all usurpers be served.’ He did 
still better ; for he sent for his tradesmen, and paid as far as the 
money would go.’” 

Another circumstance mentioned by Walpole is even more ex- 
traordinary than the foregoing feats at play. In 17X81, he in- 
formed Lady Ossory,—‘“ {I was diverted last night at Lady 
Lucan’s. The moment I entered she set me down to whist with 
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Lady Bute, and who do you think were the other partners ? the 
Archbishopess of Canterbury and Mr. Gibbon.” Be it remem- 
bered, this took place five years after the publication of the first 
volume of the “ Decline and Fall of the Roman E impire.” Now, we 
take credit to ourselves for tolerance, because in our day the 
Test Act has been repealed, and because Roman Catholics are no 
longer persecuted on account of their religion. But are we really 
so tolerant as those of our forefathers whom we are accustomed 
to revile? For instance, what would the Record and Exeter 
Hall say, were they to learn that Bishop Colenso and the Arch- 
bishopess of York had been partners at whist ? Would it not be 
predicted that, before a week elapsed, the world would certainly 
come to an end ? 

The rage for gaming was at its height toward the close of the 
18th century. Prior to the first French Revolution, not more 
than four or five gaming-tables were in operation ; but at a subse- 
quent period, upwards of thirty houses were open every night.* 
‘This was done in defiance of the law. Several members of the 
aristocracy kept faro-tables at their own houses. Lady Bucking- 
hamshire, Lady Spencer, and Lady Mount Edgcumbe, had an 
unenviable notoriety for so doing. ‘l'hey were christened “ Faro’s 
Daughters.” Referring to them, Lord Kenyon said on the 9th 
of May, 1796, ‘‘ They ‘think they are too great for the law; I 
wish they could be punished. If any prosecutions of this sort 
are fairly brought before me, and the parties are justly convicted, 
whatever be their rank or station in the country—though they 
should be the first ladies in the Jand—they shall certainly exhibit 
themselves on the pillory.” At the beginning of March, 1797, 
an information was laid against Lady Buckinghamshire, Lady 
E. Luttrell and some other ladies and gentlemen of rank, for 
keeping faro-tables in their houses; and on the 11th of that 
month they were convicted of the offence, but Lord Kenyon 
seems to have forgotten his former threat, and he only subjected 
them to rather severe fines.t 

Either in consequence of these proceedings, or for some undis- 
closed reason, ladies of rank henceforth ceased to lay themselves 
open to censure for their passionate addiction to play. Instead of 
inviting a small number of guests to pass the evening in card- 
playing, ladies of fashion began to invite a large number of guests 
to pass the night in dancing, or doing nothing. 

The abandonment of play on the “part of the ladies, was fol- 
lowed by a similar move on the part of the gentlemen. The 








* Massey’s « History of E ngland. ” Vol. ii. p. 58. 
+ “England under the House of Hanover.’ By Thomas Wright. Vol. ii. 
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latter agreed to respect the laws which many of them had helped 
to frame. Clubs such as White's, Brookes’s, and Boodle’s, which 
were originally instituted to evade the law against public gaming- 
houses, were transformed into clubs for social enjoyment and 
political purposes. The games of whist, chess, and billiards came 
to be recognised as the only games at which gentlemen should 
play; all others, and especially all games of chance, being voted 
vulgar and improper. 

If gaming first declined because frowned on by fashion, its 
decline was accelerated by a taste arising for other kinds of 
excitement. Horse-racing had always been a national pastime ; 
but betting upon horses did not become a national passion till 
about the earlier portion of the nineteenth century. It is true 
that, long before then, men of fashion found in betting a pleasure 
which nothing else could yield. They were accustomed to indulge 
their tastes for it on all possible occasions. Thus it once hap- 
pened that a man having fallen down in a fit before the window 
of a club, heavy bets were made whether or not he was dead; 
and those who had backed the latter, opinion with a bet, strongly 
objected to his being bled, lest he might recover, and they should 
lose their money. Horace Walpole records a bet of so remark- 
able a character, that we have great difficulty in crediting his 
statement. When informing Sir H. Mann, in 1774, of the 
manners of the young men of that time, he says: “ One of them 
has committed a murder, and intends to repeat it. He betted 
fifteen hundred pounds that a man could live twelve hours under 
water; hired a desperate fellow, sunk him in a ship, by way of 
experiment, and both ship and man have not appeared since. 
Another ship and man are to be tried for their lives, instead of 
Mr. Blake, the assassin.” Although the betting of the last 
century was desperate enough, yet it was practised in a desultory 
manner, being followed for no special end, and according to no 
fixed principles. It has now become a science. ‘To “make” a 
book on the Derby is an accomplishment requiring tenfold the 
labour to acquire that had to be expended in learning all the 
games of chance which were formerly in vogue. In fact, gam- 
bling on the turf has partially superseded gaming with cards and 
dice. Faro-tables have long ago disappeared from fashionable 
drawing-rooms. Crockford’s is a thing of the past. Yet the 
votary of gaming need not lament: if he but subscribe to 
Tattersall’s, he will there find opportunities for gambling such as 
were never enjoyed by the frequenters of Crockford’s. 

In addition to the increased fondness for horse-racing, another 
cause has largely contributed to lessen the habit of gaming by 
superseding the necessity for indulging it. This cause is the vast 
development of joint-stock undertakings, and which has been fol- 
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lowed by increased facilities for speculating in shares. Men who 
were formerly attracted to the gaming-table in the hope of growing 
rich more rapidly than by steadily following their business or 
profession, now crowd to the Stock Exchange, and speculate 
there in shares and stocks. The business of a stockbroker would 
be very restricted if he made purchases for investors only. One- 
half, if not three-fourths, of the business transacted on the Stock 
Exchange is purely speculative ; in other words, is simple gam- 
bling. An Act was passed in the reign of George II., “To prevent 
the infamous practice of stock-jobbing;” but its provisions were 
systematically disregarded, and very recently it has been repealed. 
_ Thus time-bargains may now be entered into with impunity, 

which means that a speculator may buy what he cannot pay for, 
with the view of selling what he has purchased before the arrival 
of the day appointed for payment. If the price obtained by the 
sale exceed that originally paid, he pockets the difference ; but if 
the price obtained be less than what was first paid, he hands the 
difference to his broker. Thus the suppression of all games of 
chance has merely resulted in giving an augmented impetus to 
the Game of Speculation. 

Shall we conclude, then, that in the matter of gaming we are 
more enlightened and less open to censure than our forefathers ? 
This much is true, the gambler is a less foolish man, and a less 
useless member of society than the gamester. While the objects 
of the gambler on the turf and the Stock Exchange, and of the 
gamester at cards and dice, are identical, experience has proved 
that the former may succeed, and that the latter must fail in 
attaining their objects ; that the gambler may acquire wealth, but 
that the gamester must be ruined if he persevere in gaming. By 
speculating in shares, capital is circulated and commerce in- 
creased ; thus, whether the speculator be enriched or impove- 
rished, his fellow-men are vastly benefited in consequence of his 
transactions. Of the gamester we may say what Ia Bruyére said 
of him who was once engaged in intrigue : he must continue as he 
has begun, because nothing else gives him any gratification. A 
confirmed gamester exists only to deal cards or throw dice. The 
chances are that he will forfeit his honour as well as indulge his 
taste; for, as Lord Chesterfield warned his son: “ A member of a 
gaming-club should be a cheat, or he will soon be a beggar.” 

In our times, the passion for play is gratified with less injury 
to society than ‘during any other period of our history. Unques- 
tionably it is an incalculable gain that ladies and gentlemen of 
fashion should now prefer dancing to gaming, and should even 
profess to take pleasure in attending gatherings made ostensibly 
for the purpose of conversation, but at which the conversation is 
restricted to complaints about the heat, and protests against the 
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pressure. The pleasures of society are always hollow and 
frivolous : we rejoice that in these days they are not vicious as 
well as unsatisfying. What the late Sir George Cornewall Lewis 
justly remarked, with obvious reference to the amusements in 
which modern society delights, would have been even more telling 
and applicable had it been uttered a century ago : “ Life would be 
very tolerable but for its pleasures.” 

To extirpate from the human breast a taste for gaming is 
simply impossible. As Edmund Barke truly observed in his great 
speech on Economical Reform: “ Gaming is inherent in human 
nature. It belongs to us all.” The first achievement of a savage 
is to produce something that will intoxicate him: he next pro- 
ceeds to devise a matter whereby he may stake his property, 
and even his liberty at play. A civilized man improves on the 
crude expedients and devices of the savage, substituting for the 
heavy fermented sap of a tree, the sparkling champagne, and for 
clumsy games with straws or pebbles, the roulette-table with its 
ingenious machinery and elaborate rules. Wealth, excitement, 
and the power of bringing the future near, are prized alike by men 
of every degree of culture. Though they never obtain by 
gaming the wealth they covet, yet they, find in gaming the excite- 
ment they value next to wealth, and around a gaming-table have 
disclosed to them a new future every minute or every hour. 
Influenced by such feelings, at one time they waste their sub- 
stance, and at another imperil their lives. ‘They will cheer- 
fully traverse unknown seas in quest of an imaginary El Dorado, 
yet refrain from laboriously tilling the soil beneath their feet, and 
converting its produce into gold. Their thoughts are as errone- 
ous as their actions are ridiculous. They fancy that the jewels 
which flash from a royal diadem, the gold heaped up the royal 
coffers, constitute the glories of a monarch and the riches of a 
nation. In acting as they do, they sin against the irresistible 
condition of man’s existence, that in the sweat of his brow can 
he alone earn his bread with honour and dignity. Alike in their 
thoughts and actions do they ignore the immutable truth that 
the wealth of the world is the well-directed labour of the world’s 
inhabitants. In no other way could the folly of the gamester, 
and the mischief of gaming, be better summed up than in these 
words of Dr. Johnson: “I call a gamester an unsocial man ; 
an unprofitable man. Gaming is a mode of transferring pro- 
perty without producing any intermediate good.” 
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Art. V.—MARRIAGES OF CONSANGUINITY. 


1. On Marriages of Consanguinity. Dr. Bemiss. Journal of 
Psychological Medicine for April, 1857. 

2. Hygicne de Famille. Dr. Devay. Second Edition. 

3. Comptes Rendus, 1852-3 passim. Papers by MM. Bounin, 
Sanson, BEAuUDOUIN, GourDON, &e. 

4. On Marriages of Consanguinity. Dr. Cuitp, in Medico- 
Chir. Review, April, 1862; and Medical Times, April 25th, 


1868. 
5. On the Fertilization of Orchids. Mr. Darwiy. London. 
1862. 


F we had to point out the tendency or habit of mind which, 
more than any other, has served, in modern times, to hinder 
the progress of real knowledge, we should fix upon that which 
impels not a few really able and competent persons, when under- 
taking an investigation, first of all to adopt a theory, and then 
to look at the facts which nature presents to them by its light 
exclusively. Such persons do not take up a hypothesis for its 
legitimate use, as a guide in experimentation, as any one pursuing 
an investigation in the science of light would in these days start 
upon the undulatory theory, but adopt it with a confidence in its 


absolute truth which renders them utterly blind to ail facts 


which cannot be reconciled with it, and by consequence exagge- 
rates out of all due proportion the importance of those which 
really make in its favour. Of the many inconveniences attendant 
upon the state of mind of which we speak, one of the gravest and 
quite the most paradoxical 1s to be found in the fact that its 
mischievous results always bear a direct ratio to the ability and 
industry of the person whom it affects. A man of real power 
who sets out upon a research into a complicated subject under 
such conditions as we have indicated, is sure to make out a good 
case in favour of his own preconceived view, and by so doing he 
will mislead others and hinder the advance of knowledge in a 
degree exactly proportioned to his own ability and reputation. 
Instances of the kind to which we refer will occur to any reader 
familiar with the history of almost any scientific question. But 
there is one feature in such cases which is especially worthy of 
remark; it is, that a man’s preconceived notions upon any sub- 
ject may take their rise from something quite distinct from, and 
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external to, the subject itself; a religious opinion, a moral theory, 
a social predilection, a fact in his own family or personal history 
—any or all of these may, consciously or unconsciously, so 
modify his view of what ought to be a mere question of fact, as 
to render him a totally unsafe guide in any subject-matter which 
he has undertaken to examine and explain. The history of the 
scientific question forming the subject of this article will be found 
to illustrate these remarks even better than most others. 

That there has existed, at least in all modern times, what is 
called a “ feeling” against the intermarriage of blood relations, is 
a fact that cannot be denied, but of which the scientific value 
cannot be rated very high. Before we admit the existence of 
such a feeling as even primd facie evidence, we should remember 
how often such have been found to rest either upon no ground at 
all, or upon an entirely mistaken one. The biting cold of the 
winter months in England used to be called proverbially “fine 
seasonable healthy weather,” until the Registrar-General’s statis- 
tics had proved to the apprehension almost of the dullest, that 
mortality in our climate rises pari passu with the fall of the 
thermometer. In this case, doubtless the popular delusion took 
its rise from the sense of exhilaration and buoyancy felt by 
healthy, strong, and youthful persons on a bright frosty day, as 
compared with the dulness and languor experienced on a damp 
and warm one; but it entirely left out of the account the less 
vbvious but more really potent influence of cold upon the old, the 
feeble, and the ill-provided. In the case before us, the following 
has been suggested by Dr. Child as the not improbable history 
of the prevailing opinion* :— 

“It should be remembered that all such marriages as those under dis- 
cussion, were and are strictly prohibitedin the Church of Rome. This 
prohibition was first removed in England by the Marriage Act of 1540, 
in the reign of Henry VIII. Itis natural, therefore, that many people at 
the time should have looked upon this removal of restrictions as a some- 
what questionable concession to human weakness, and upon the mar- 
riages made in consequence of it, as merely not illegal, rather than in 
themselves unobjectionable ; just as, should the Marriage Law Amend- 
ment Bill pass into law, there can be no doubt that many would now 
look upon marriage with a sister-in-law as a very questionable pro- 
ceeding in a social and religious point of view, although they might 
possibly be unable to impugn its strict legality. Under such circum- 
stances nothing is more natural, especially in an age when men were 
much more open to theological than physiological considerations, than 
that they should attribute any ill effects which might seem to follow 
from such unions to the special intervention of Providence. Such ill 
effects would be marked and noticed whenever they occurred, and 





* “Med. Chir. Review.” Vol. xxix. p. 469. 
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would soon become proverbial ; and when, in a later age, men began to 
pay more attention to the breeding of animals, and found that exces- 
sively close breeding seemed, in some cases, to produce similar results, 
they would be led to establish a false analogy between the two cases, 
and to infer the existence of a law of nature which close breeding and 
consanguineous marriages equally infringed. 

“Something like this I conceive to be the true history of the 
common opinion upon this subject, an opinion, which, as far as I can 
discover, rests on no satisfactory record of observed facts.” 


We ure induced to insist the more strongly upon this aspect of 


the question because the works even of modern and professedly 
scientific writers bear witness both to the universality of this 
popular prejudice, and to the probability of its theological or 
rather ecclesiastical origin. Thus Niebuhr* speaks of the Ptolemies, 
whose history certainly affords the most striking instance on 
record of close breeding in the human race, as degenerate both in 
body and soul. He seems to forget that their dynasty continued 
for some three hundred years, and that the history of Cleopatra, 
the last sovereign, though not the last descendant of their line, is 
certainly not that of a person, in any intelligible sense of the 
words, degenerate both in body and mind. But the most remark- 
able instance is afforded by Dr. Devay, who, while writing 
specially on this subject in his work on Hygiene, which he pro- 
fesses to treat scientifically, occupies no small portion of the two 
chapters devoted to it with a long citation of the opinions of fathers 
and doctors of the church from St. Augustine down to the con- 
temporary Archbishop of ‘Tours. ‘Truly it might be considered a 
rare treat for orthodox I'renchmen in these sceptical days to find 
such authorities polled to settle a scientific question, were it not 
that a few recent events, such as the late rejection of M. Littré 
by the Institute, threaten to make such triumphs commonplace. 
We turn now from the consideration of the spirit in which 
inquiries into our present subject have been undertaken, and pro- 
ceed to give a succinct account of the facts and arguments which 
have been brought forward on both sides of the question, that our 
readers may have an opportunity of seeing what real value belongs 
tothem, and to which side the balanceof the evidence inclines. This 
evidence is derived from two distinct sources, which differ in their 
subject-matter, in the method by which they can be investigated, and 
in the degree of certitude which attaches to them as far as they 
severally go, no less than in the conclusion to which they lead. 
These are, 1, experience derived from the study of mankind by 
means of recorded observation and statistics ; and 2, that drawn 
from the study of the lower animals and even of plants, which 
admits of bei ing brought to the test of strict experiment as well as 


“ Lectures on Ancient History.” Vol. iii, p. 471.* 
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of observation. ‘The former of these methods has been pursued 


with much diligence by Dr. Bemiss, MM. Boudin, Devay, and 
others, We give a short summary of the results arrived at by these 
observers, in order that our readers may be able at a glance to com- 
prehend the several points to which we shall have to direct their 
attention. 
Dr. Bemiss. Dr. Hower. Dr. Devay. 

Mowiege . . @%.. Wiewcese se 

Fruitful . . 27 . Notstated .... 99 

Sterile . . . 7 . Notstatedd .... 22 

Total Children 192 . . 95 . . . . .« Not stated. 


This gives in Dr. Bemiss’ cases an average number of 5°6 
children to each marriage; in Dr. Howe's 5°58 to each. ‘The 
average number of births to each marriage in England was 
recently 4°5. Of the 192 children born, 58 died in early life, and 
134 reached “ maturity ;” i.¢., the number of garly deaths was as 
1 to 3°3. ‘The average of deaths under 5 years old, as stated by . 
Dr. West, is 1 to 8. It is thus clear that while the fertility of these 
marriages was much above the average, the infant mortality in 
their offspring was slightly below. In Dr. Devay’s cases the total 
number of children is not given, and therefore no calculation on 
the point can be made. 

In consequence of the different principles upon which these 
authors have arranged their statistics, it is impossible to exhibit 
them at length in a tabular form, or indeed to contrast them at all 
in detail ; we must therefore content ourselves with stating that the 
relation of the principal forms of disease or defects mentioned by 
them varies as follows :— 


Dr. Bemiss. Dr. Howe. 
In 75 Cases of Disease. In 58 Cases of Disease. 
Scrofula and Consumption . 38or‘506 . . . 12 or:207 


Epilepsyand Spasmodic Disease 12 or (16 . . . O — 
Deafness . os « « « Sere... « epee 
Idictey . . . ... . Sor'053 . . . 440r°758 
Deformity ...... Zor@... 0 —_— 

Krom the loose form in which Dr. Devay's results are stated, 
we are able to contrast his statement with the above in one point 
only, namely, that of deformity, which appears in 27 out of 52 
cases, or “519 as against °026 in one of the other cases, and 0 in 
the other. 

M. Boudin’s statistics are of a different character and on a much 
larger scale. He takes merely the one defect of deaf-mutism, and 
finds, Ist, ‘hat while consanguineous murriages are 2 per cent. of 
all marriages in France, the number of deaf-mutes born of such 
marriages are, to all deaf-mutes,— 
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InLyons . . . . 25 per cent. 
In Paris . . . . 28 percent. 
In Bordeaux . . . 30 per cent. 


He finds further: 2nd, That the danger of deaf and dumb off- 
spring increases with the nearness of kinship between the parents ; 
3rd, That parents themselves deaf and dumb, do not, as a rule, 
produce deaf and dumb offspring, and that the defect is therefore 
not hereditary ; 4th, That the number of deaf-mutes increases in 
proportion to the local difficulties to freedom of cross-marrying : 
thus it is in 

France . . 6in 10,000 

Corsica . . 14in 10,000 

Alps . . . 23 in 10,000 

Canton Berne 28 in 10,000 


Before entering upon: any examination of these particular 
statistics, it is necessary to say a few words upon the application 
of the statistical method to subjects of this kind. It is scarcely 
possible to exaggerate the advantages which science, and especially 
biological science, has derived from the use of this method ; but 
just in proportion to the benefit which accrues from the right use 
of any method, and to the consequent confidence which its ap- 
plication inspires, is the mischief which it can produce if mis- 
applied, and the obstruction which it is capable of throwing in 
the way of the progress of knowledge when used upon a sub- 
ject-matter to which it is unsuited. It may be applied, with every 
prospect of a successful result, in cases with which human volition 
has nothing to do, as it has been so applied to elucidate facts in 
pathology, such as the probability of death from a particular 
disease at a particular time of life. 

Often, too, when the will of man is an element in the calcu- 
lation, but when that will can be shown to be swayed by conflict- 
ing motives, the comparative power of which it is impossible to 
guage, a judicious application of the statistical method, if only 
the number of instances collected be sufficiently large, may enable 
us to arrive at a conclusion at least approximately true. But it 
does not follow from the full admission of all this, that the same 
method can be followed in cases such as that before us, and with 
a view to ascertain the causes as well as the circumstances of the 
phenomena to which it is applied. ‘Thus, it may be true that we 
can arrive at the number of murders which will be committed in 
a population of a certain extent in a given time, but it does not 
follow that we can also tell what is the cause of all these murders, 
or that they a!l depend upon the same cause. Moreover, a murder 
is a fact which is usually discovered, quite independently of 
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human testimony as to its mere occurrence ; and if it is the interest 
of the perpetrator and his friends to conceal it, it is equally that 
of the friends of the victim to make it known. On the other 
hand, it is obvious that the value of statistics such as those the 
results of which we have just given, depends upon the truth of a 
number of family histories. These are all matters of testimony, 
and the motives to falsification thereof lie all on the same side. 
There is, perhaps, as most lawyers and physicians are well aware, 
no point in which men are so morbidly sensitive and suspicious 
as one which touches a family secret, a family misfortune, or an 
hereditary disease. Ifa criminal could be convicted only upon 
the evidence of himself or his nearest relations, what would be 
the value of the statistics of crime ? 

These would form grave objections to any argument from 
statistics in a case such as that before us, and would justify us 
in questioning a conclusion founded exclusively upon them, even 
if the statistics themselves were irreproachable. Whether they are 
so or not in the present instance, we shall proceed next to inquire. 
In so doing we must beg our readers to bear in mind the purpose 
for which the statistics are brought forward. Their authors are 
all agreed that close breeding, whether in man or beast, tends of 
necessity to produce “ degeneracy” in some form or another ; and 
this by some unexplained and apparently inexplicable law, 
quite apart from and independent of those ordinary laws of in- 
heritance, by the experience of whose action we are made aware 
that the diseases and peculiarities of the parent descend to his 
offspring, and this the more certainly if both the parents are 
similarly affected; and they present their several sets of statistics 
with the object of substantiating this view. 

It is impossible not to be struck with the vague use of terms 
by all the writers who support this side of the question. They 
never seem able to escape as it were from the tyranny of their own 
phraseology, and appear to suppose that when they have intro- 
duced a long Latin word, with a perfectly indefinite meaning, 
they have gone a long way towards explaining a complicated series 
of facts. What is really meant by “deterioration” or “degeneracy”? 
Every variation from an original type, not to mention every 
disease, might, we suppose, be spoken of as degeneracy. Thus, 
adopting the hypothesis of the unity of the human race, if the 
first man was white, the black races would be degenerate, and vice 
versa; and if he was intermediate in colour, like the Arab or the 
Brahmin, then would black and white both equally be degenerate. 
No one ever doubted the potent influence of close breeding in 
developing and perpetuating an accidental variety—it is indeed 
the one only means by which this can be done; and similarly, no 
one doubts that, given a degeneracy of any kind—a disease or a mor- 
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bid tendency, already existing, close breeding will tend to develop 
and perpetuate it in exact proportion to the degree in which it is 
close. These are merely instances of the operation of the ordinary 
and well-known laws of inheritance, simple deductions from the 
time-honoured generalization expressed in the homely phrase 
“ like breeds like ;” and they are intelligible just in the same degree 
as are any other phenomena of nature which are referred to a 
general expression, which is for the existing state of science an 
ultimate fact. Breeders know well enough that the produce of 
two thoroughbred shorthorns, with whose pedigree they are well 
acquainted, will neither be a half-bred Alderney calf nor any 
other mongrel. But such facts as these are far too simple and 
well established to satisfy those writers who wish us to believe 
that if only the progenitors in this example be brother and sister, 
the produce might vary in the remarkable manner suggested. 
In the case before us, moreover, the most various and apparently 
unconnected forms of degeneracy are all attributed to the same 
cause. Exactly as a Scotch peasant puts every phenomenon of 
nature for which he is unable to render a reason, to the account 
of Sir William Wallace or the devil, so do these writers at- 
tribute every conceivable imperfection existing in the offspring 
of parents related in blood to the fact of consanguinity alone. 
Each observer, it is true, puts some one defect prominently for- 
ward, but in each case it is a different one. 

The qualities of offspring at birth may be said to be the resul- 
tant of the reaction of the sum of those of the two parents upon one 
another, together with the modifications superinduced upon them 
by external circumstances. Now, as the antecedents upon which 
the condition of any offspring depends are thus extremely com- 
plicated, it is clear that nothing less than a very large and very 
unequivocal experience can justify us in asserting that, in a par- 
ticular case, this, that, or the other phenomenon in the offspring is 
the result of this, that, or the other individual antecedent in the 
parents. Such experience in many instances we do possess. 
Hereditary gout and hereditary insanity are as clearly traceable 
through many generations in the families in which they are in- 
herent as is the succession to the family estate, and very often 
much more so. They do not pass upon every member of such 
families for many reasons, some of which we know, or are apt to 
think we know—such as emigration, change of external circum- 
stances, habits of life, or even social position, and still more, the 
influence of successive intermarriages; but all this notwith- 
standing, the fact remains that such defects or peculiarities, once 
acquired, are, as a rule, transmitted to the offspring; and if the 
writers of whom we are speaking had contented themselves with 
showing that the marriages of blood relations are more likely, 
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cateris paribus, to produce unhealthy offspring than others where 
an hereditary taint exists, they would have made an assertion 
which, though neither very novel nor very interesting, could not 
well have been disputed. But what they really have asserted is 
something far different from this. It is, substantially, that if 
two persons marry, being related in blood, even at so distant a 
_ degree as that of second cousins, their offspring will, as a rule, 
be degenerate, or will themselves produce degenerate descendants. 
The following remarks by another writer are quoted by Dr. Devay, 
and adopted by him as accurately representing his own view. 
(Devay, 2nd ed., p. 246.) 


“Ce qu’on reproche aux mariages consanguines ce n’est pas, dit le 
docteur Dechambre, de perpetuer dans les familles, par le moyen des 
alliances, les maladies susceptibles de transmission héréditaire, en cer- 
taines formes de tempérament, en certaines prédispositions organiques, 
comme l’étroitesse de la poitrine, ou quelque autre vice de conformation. 
Il est manifeste que le condition de la consanguinité en soi n’ajoute rien 
aux chances @hérédité morbide, lesqueiles dépendant de la santé des 
conjoints et de celle de leurs ascendants reciproques, ont la méme source 
dans toute espéce de mariage. On accuse jes alliances entre parents de 
méme souche d’amener de créer par le seul fait de non renouvellement 
de sang, une cause spécial de dégradation organique; fatale 4 la propa- 
gation de l’espéce.” 


The questions, then, which we have to examine are as follows: 
—1. Is such a view as the above borne out by the facts which 
these writers have adduced in support of it? 2. Cannot these 
facts be equally well explained by the action of the ordinary laws 
of inheritance ? and 3, Are there not other facts left out of view 
by these writers, which are not only left unexplained by their doc- 
trine, but are quite irreconcilable with it? 1. The first reflection 
which occurs to a reader on looking at the statistics we have 
quoted, is, as we noticed above, the extreme diversity of the 
effects which are in them assigned to one and the same cause, 
and that, too, in cases in which the antecedents and consequents 
are many in number, and consist of various elements, some 
known and more unknown, complicated and involved among 
themselves in every variety of combination. The old school de- 
finition of an efficient cause, “presens effectum facit, mutatum 
mutat, sublatum tollit,’ is doubtless far too narrow to be rigidly 
applied in investigations into the phenomena of nature; yet we 
cannot but look suspiciously at an alleged cause which fails to 
conform to the definition in every single particular. In the case 
before us we all know perfectly well ‘that the five principal con- 
sequences here alleged to follow upon consanguineous marriages— 
viz., sterility, mutism, idiocy, deformity, and scrofula—all occur 
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in children when no such marriage has been contracted by the 
parents, and are all absent far more often than present when it has. 
The attempt to account for them all by the same cause reminds 
us of nothing so much as the similar attempt to explain all geo- 
logical phenomena as the effects of the Noachian deluge, and can 
only lead to physiological absurdities, as that unlucky hypothesis 
did to geological. Moreover, in all but one of these cases we know 
of other well-established causes upon which the unhappy results 
are often found to depend, and unless it can be shown that these are 
excluded in the instance before us, we are not at liberty to intro- 
duce a new cause of which nothing is certainly known. This 
brings us (2) in the second place to the consideration of how far 
the facts adduced can be explained by the known laws of inheri- 
tance. There is a phenomenon well known to breeders of animals, 
and frequently observed also among mankind, which has been 
recognised by physiologists under the name of atavism. By ata- 
vism is meant a tendency, the laws of whose action are at present 
quite unknown to us, on the part of offspring, to revert to some 
more or less ancestral type. Instances are not far to seek, and 
are familiar to many even who have not gone further than to 
remark the phenomenon itself. It is no uncommon thing to find 
a child born who grows up with but little resemblance to his im- 
mediate parents, but bearing a strong and remarkable likeness to 
some grandfather, or great-uncle, or other even more distant 
ancestor. ‘This is a fact of common experience, nor is the like- 
ness confined to figure or features, for similarities of disposition 
and temper, peculiarities both of mind and body, and even diseases, 
are found to descend in the same irregular and apparently unac- 
countable manner. Gout, one of the most hereditary of maladies, 
has even been supposed habitually to miss each alternate genera- 
tion, and fall upon the next beyond. These things, we repeat, are 
known to happen among mankind, but from the length fof human 
life, as compared with that of the domestic animals, it is among 
the latter that we find, as we might expect, that they have been 
most frequently observed, and in fact, the tendency to atavism is, we 
believe, habitually recognised and allowed for by the breeders of 
cattle. But though the fact is undoubted, no man can point out 
beforehand the individual case in which this reversion to the old 
type, this relapse, as we may call it, will take place, and many a 
time, doubtless, has its sudden occurrence frustrated the hopes of 
the breeder and wasted his labour and care. Now, if the known 
fact of atavism is fairly considered, it at once affords an answer 
to the objection of M. Boudin and Dr. Devay, that the various 
defects and diseases, the statistics of which they have collected, 
cannot be traced to the parents of those subject to them, and 
cannot therefore be looked upon as hereditary. The commonest 
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acquaintance with the ordinary conditions of human life will 
enable any one to see that it is impossible for a medical man to 
investigate the family histories of any fifty of his patients, so far 
as to arrive at a clear notion of what has been the condition of 
health of even the four grandparents whom nature apportions to 
us all ; and yet, without this, how can he pronounce with any cer- 
tainty that a particular disease or infirmity is not inherited? It 
may be urged, no doubt with some force, that to bring into the 
discussion a phenomenon of which we know so little as we do of 
atavism is to appeal not to our knowledge, but to our ignorance ; 
but the same is true, and true in a far higher degree, of con- 
sanguinity itself. ; 

So far as we have gone at present, it may be said that the two 
sides of the argument are on the whole pretty evenly balanced. 
The statistics of MM. Bemiss, Home, and Devay may be left to 
answer one another, and even if they be considered to fail in doing 
so, the number of instances collected by these gentlemen is insuf- 
ficient to afford more than the feeblest presumption in favour of 
their conclusion. But when M. Boudin comes forward, counting 
his instances by thousands, and tells tis that in France the number 
of deaf-mutes who are descendants of consanguineous marriages is 
from ten to fifteen times what it ought to be when compared with 


the proportion which such unions bear to the whole number of 
marriages, we feel that we are on different ground. Such an- 
nouncements cannot fail to produce in most men’s minds a strong 
apprehension, at the very least, that the two phenomena which he 
is labouring to connect have, after all, some close mutual interde- 


pendence. On the other hand, when we fairly consider the 
difficulties, some of which we have just seen, which lie in the way 
of demonstrating that the defect is not in many cases inherited, 
the extremely complicated character of the phenomena with which 
we have to deal, and, above all, the fact that on M. Boudin’s own 
showing, the alleged cause is absent in an absolute majority of 
the cases in which the effect is seen to follow, we are once again 
compelled to suspend our judgment, and to jook further for new 
facts before we can arrive at a conclusion. 

So far, then, we might conclude that the imperfect condition of 
our knowledge of the phenomena of inheritance, including in that 
term variation and atavism, precludes our coming to any decision 
upon the subject, but that the general consent of mankind, to- 
gether with the positive evidence which has been given, is suffi- 
cient at any rate to arouse in our minds some misgivings lest the 
“law of nature” which Dr. Devay and others contend for, should 
really be found to exist: but before we can fairly yield, even to 
this extent, to the arguments of these authors, we must provide an 
answer to the third query, viz., (3) Whether there are not some 
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facts which are quite irreconcilable with the theory in question ? 
Now, in the case of the human race, the difficulty of obtaining 
trustworthy evidence is so great, that we should despair of ever 
attaining even to an approximation to the truth, did we depend 
on it alone. It consists almost exclusively of the published 
opinions of certain observers, more or less competent, as to the 
hygienic condition of certain small communities who from their 
isolated position are either supposed or known to intermarry 
frequently among themselves; and their opinions are found to be 
as contradictory in character as they are scanty in number. For- 
tunately, however, the evidence derived from the breeding of 
animals, and the record of that evidence preserved in the “ Herd- 
book” and the “ Stud-book,” is clear and decisive upon this point, 
Mr. J. H. Walsh, well known, under the nom-de-plume of Stone- 
henge, as an authority upon sporting matters, says distinctly in 
his recent work, that nearly all our thorough-bred horses are bred 
in and in. M. Beaudouin also, in a memoir to be found in the 
Comptes Rendus of Aug. 5, 1862, gives some very interesting 
particulars of a flock of Merino sheep bred in and in, for a 
period of two-and-twenty years, without a single cross, and with 
perfectly successful results, there being no sign of decreased 
fertility, and the breed having in other respects improved. 

Dr. Child, in the first of his two papers on this subject, gives 
the pedigree of the celebrated bull “ Comet,” and of some other 
animals bred with a degree of closeness such as no one who has 
not studied the subject would believe possible, and any approach 
to which in the human race would be quite impossible. In one 
of these cases the same animal appears as the sire in four suc- 
cessive generations. The pedigree of “ Comet” is so striking that 
we are induced to insert it. 











Foljambe. Foljambe. 
| 
Bolingbroke. Phenix (a) 
1 : 
— (4) Pheenix (a) 
| 
Young Phenix. Favourite (4) 
Comet. 


Now, bearing in mind the argument of MM. Boudin, Devay, 
&c., that it is nothing but the mere nearness of blood relationship, 
and not any ordinary inheritance of parental defects, which pro- 
duces the ill-effects which they trace to consanguinity, such 
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examples as these ought surely to have great weight. On the other 
hand, it is clear that even if it were established that such breed- 
ing as that from which “Comet” was descended had invariably 
led to degeneracy and disease, we should not be thereby warranted 
in arguing from it that an occasional marriage of cousins among 
mankind had even the slightest tendency to produce similar re- 
sults. But, on the other hand, we may certainly allege with some 
fairness, that if at the end of such a pedigree there is produced a 
remarkably fine specimen of the species to which it belongs, mere 
close breeding, independently of the qualities of the animals bred 
from, can have no ill tendency at all. At once so obvious and 
so forcible has this argument been felt to be, that the supporters 
of the opposite view have been at considerable pains to evade or 
destroy it. Four principal objections have been laid against 
either the admissibility or the value of the evidence derived from 
the lower animals. (1.) It has been said that prize-animals are 
not in fact perfect animals, but monsters, @.¢., deviations from," or 
modifications of, the natural type of the species, induced by man 
with the object of fitting them for special purposes of his own. 
(2.) That pigs and other animals. have been known to die out 
altogether after being bred in and in for several generations. (3.) 
That the evidence is valueless as applied to mankind, inasmuch 
as when animals are closely bred with success, the progenitors in 
such cases are carefully selected from among the stoutest and most 
healthy that the breeder can obtain. (4.) The last objection ap- 
plies especially, or indeed, exclusively, to M. Boudin’s attempt to 
prove the prevalence of deaf-mutism in the offspring of con- 
sanguineous marriages ; it is that the defect is one from which 
man, “the talking animal,” alone can suffer, and one therefore 
expressly designed by Providence to punish man for a breach of 
nature’s law. The special ingenuity of this objection lies in the 
attempt which it makes to draw a broad distinction between man 
and the lower animals, and thus to discredit the evidence derived 
from the latter in its application to the former. Dr. Child'‘meets 
it in his second paper with the remark “ that deaf-dumbness means, 
as a rule, congenital deafness, and such a defect is almost as serious 
where it exists in the lower animals as in man.” 

As the settlement of this question of the applicability to man of 
the evidence derived from the lower animals, seems to be of great 
importance to the thorough understanding of the whole subject 
before us, we will examine the above objections somewhat in 
detail. 

(1). The statement that prize animals are unnatural, and there- 
fore not perfect animals, nor fair types of their several races, 
contains undeniably a certain amount of truth. Those mere 
quivering masses of fat which appear from time to time in Baker 
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Street under the title of prize-pigs, are doubtless no nearer an 
approach to the perfection of pig-nature than was the celebrated 
Daniel Lambert to the noblest standard of corporeal humanity ; 
but it is no wise proved that they are in any intelligible sense 
degenerate. They are not only carefully bred, but also artificially 
fattened for a special purpose; and there is no more reason to 
doubt that they would have been quite different animals had they 
been differently treated, than there is that the same man who is 
hard and active as a Newmarket jockey, might become corpulent, 
pursy, and dyspeptic, if he entered on “the public line” and 
spent his time dozing in his bar over rum-and-water and a pipe. 
This objection is therefore not proven even when most strongly 
put, and when a fairer instance is taken will be found to break 
down utterly. Such an instance is to be found in the English 
thorough-bred horse. Writers upon sporting matters are pretty 
generally agreed that no horse either bears fatigue so well or 
recovers from its effects so soon as the thorough-bred, and it is a 
subject upon which such writers are the best of all authorities. 
Thus “ Nimrod” concludes a comparison between the thorough- 
bred and the half-bred hunter in the following words: “ As for 
his powers of endurance under equal sufferings, they doubtless 
would exceed those of the ‘cocktail,’ and being by his nature 
what is termed a better doer in the stable, he is sooner at his work 
again than the other. Indeed, there is scarcely a limit to the 
work of full-bred hunters of good form and constitution and 
temper ;” and yet these, as we have seen, are almost all close- 
bred. 

(2). With regard to the allegation that some animals have been 
known to die out after being closely interbred through a long 
series of generations, while we do not dispute the fact that such 
may have been the case, we are not aware of any instance of 
which the particulars have been noted in a satisfactory or really 
scientific form. We know neither after how many generations 
this résult was produced, what was the degree of close breeding, 
nor what were the other conditions under which the animals were 
placed. All these particulars it is necessary to know before we 
admit the efficiency of mere close breeding as a cause of degene- 
racy, in the face of the evidence above adduced. The last, viz., 
the conditions under which the creatures were placed, is a matter 
of the greatest importance, inasmuch as if once any particular 
disease or defect be induced upon a stock, there is no doubt that 
it can be transmitted and intensified to an indefinite degree by 
close breeding. Just as a careful breeder can take advantage of 
any accidental variety produced in his stock, and perpetuate it, if 
it be desirable to do so, so, by careless close breeding may a 
disease be perpetuated, however undesirable or mischievous it be. 
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(3). That the selection which is always practised in the close 
breeding of animals should ever have been brought forward at all, 
as against the applicability of evidence thence derived to the case 
of the human race, is a fact both curious and significant. It is 
so inasmuch as it shows at once how completely the few persons 
who have been at the pains to consider this subject at all have 
looked upon it not as a question of scientific physiology, but 
merely from a practical point of view. ‘The question which really 
has to be decided is not whether under any particular circum- 
stances close breeding is desirable or not, but whether any evil 
effect, or specific effects of any kind, are traceable to close breeding 
in itself, and independently of the condition, health, and perfec- 
tion of the animals in whose case it is practised. We have seen 
this distinctly affirmed by Dr. Devay in the passage already 
quoted ; if, therefore, we take his statement as it stands, it is quite 
clear that selection does not affect the question in the slightest 
degree. Dr. Devay states that the evils which he charges upon 
marriages of consanguinity are simply and solely due to the non- 
renewal of the blood, as he terms it, independently of any pre- 
vious taint in the progenitors, which, he even ventures to assert, 
where it exists adds nothing to the chances of degeneration in 
the offspring. Now, the non-renewal of the blood is manifestly 
just as complete, if the degree of close breeding be the same, 
when the most careful selection has been exercised, as where none 
has, and if, as in some of the instances which we have cited (the 
bull “‘ Comet,” for example), close breeding, with selection, has been 
carried to an extent inconceivably greater than is possible in the 
human race, with no ill-consequences whatever, this constitutes 
a simple demonstration that mere non-renewal of the blood does 
not necessarily cause degeneracy, and that Dr. Devay’s theory is 
therefore utterly untenable. In point of fact, what we may really 
learn by studying the effect of selection is that no law of nature 
whatever is infringed by close breeding, to whatever extent it be 
carried, but that precisely the same laws of inheritance obtain in 
it as in other cases. 

The distinction which is now drawn between the study of this 
subject as a question of scientific physiology, and as a matter 
affecting practical life, is one of some importance. ‘The consi- 
deration of it from the latter point of view might, if a sufficient 
number of trustworthy facts could be collected, be of some 
value, at least as a guide to indicate the direction in which 
investigation of a more scientific character could be carried on 
with the best prospect of success. Thus, the fact which M. Boudin 
has brought forward might profitably induce any one who should 
have the means of doing it, to investigate what are really the 
causes of congenital deafness. It is impossible to believe that 
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- mere non-renewal of blood is the cause, since the phenome- 
non is met with where the supposed cause is absent, and is itself 
absent in the great majority of cases in which it is in operation. 
The next step, therefore, should be to endeavour to learn what are 
_ all the antecedents in a mass of cases of deaf-mutism, with the 
_ view of discovering any one which is common to them all. When 
this is carefully done, it may not improbably be found that some 
other and quite dissimilar phenomenon has existed in the pro- 
genitors, having a tendency to bring about deafness in their off- 
spring, and that this tendency has been developed with additional 
force by the marriage with the same family, exactly as is the case 
with other taints of disease. In order to illustrate our meaning, 
let us take, for example, one of those cases of correlation of growth 
brought forward by Mr. Darwin. He fiads that all cats having 
blue eyes are deaf. Now, it has been found, and cases in proof of 
it have been published, that this is not absolutely true, though 
approximately so. It is evident that there is some casual con- 
nexion between these two phenomena, though which it may be is 
entirely unknown. Let us suppose, then, that previously to the 
announcement of this fact by Mr. Darwin, any one holding Dr. 
Devay’s views on consanguinity had been making observations 
upon it on certain cats. He chances to have two cats with blue 
eyes, but not deaf, brother and sister we will suppose : upon these 
two breeding together the progeny produced are deaf. The 
observer in this case would almost certainly conclude that the 
deafness was a result of the consanguinity of the parents, whereas, 
had he known more of the antecedents of the case, he would have 
seen that the blue eyes of the parents indicated a strong tendency 
to deafness, and that this being the case in both, deafness had 
actually resulted in the offspring by the action of the ordinary 
laws of inheritance. Or, to give another example, which will be 
unhappily more familiar to many of our readers, and which deals 
more with actual and less with hypothetical facts than the above, 
let us take the case of hydrocephalus, or water on the brain, as it 
occurs in infants. This disease is now well known to be in one of 
its two forms a manifestation of the same constitutional disorder 
which produces consumption and other forms of scrofula ; but this 
knowledge is a comparatively recent acquisition of pathological 
science. Had Dr. Devay then been conducting researches into 
the question of consanguinity, he might doubtless have discovered 
in certain regions where consumption was very prevalent, that the 
children of cousins were unusually subject to hydrocephalus, and 
not knowing of any connexion between two diseases superficially 
so different, would doubtless have announced that this was a 
special provision of Providence to restrain mankind from con- 
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sanguineous marriages, with as much confidence as he has now 
declared the same of deaf-dumbness, deformity, &c. 

It is only by some really scientific investigation of the facts, 
some investigation, that is, which shall reduce them under the 
operation of a recognised, or at least recognisable law, that we 
can hope to obtain even such a knowledge of this subject as shall 
serve fora guide in practical life; and mere empirical generali- 
zations such as those of Dr. Devay and M. Boudin, are of little 
or no value even for this purpose, so long at least as the excep- 
tional cases continue far more numerous than those which 
can be brought under the law. Such generalizations act more 
often than not as mere hindrances to the progress of science, or 
help it on only in so far as they provoke discussion, and thus, 
in the very process of being themselves overthrown, contribute to 
increase or correct our knowledge of the facts upon which they 
profess to be founded. 

We have now then arrived at the end of another stage of our 
inquiry, and must consider that the question which was left in 
doubt by the near balance of the evidence obtained from the 
study of mankind, is settled decisively against the theory which 
attributes ill effects to the mere non-renewal of the blood by the 
much more extensive and less equivocal evidence which we derive 
from experiment upon the lower animals. And in this position 
we might have been content to leave the subject, had not Mr. 
Darwin recently entered the arena as a champion in the same 
cause as Dr. Devay. The whole of Mr. Darwin's most interesting 
and valuable volume upon the Fertilization of Orchids was written, 
as he tells us at the outset, in order to substantiate the assertion 
that “it is apparently a universal law of nature that organic beings 
require an occasional cross with another individual.” This sup- 
posed law of nature is very ingeniously used in Mr. Darwin’s pre- 
vious work to serve as a support to the theory there advanced as 
to the origin of species, and at the end of the volume from which 
we quote, the author sums up his views upon the point in the 
following words, which will no doubt be fresh in the memory of 
many of our readers :— 


“Considering how precious the pollen of orchids evidently is, and 
what care has been bestowed on its organization, and on the accessory 
parts; considering that the anther always stands close behind or 
above the stigma, self-fertilization would have been an incomparably 
safer process, than the transportal of the pollen from flower to flower. 
It is an astonishing fact that self-fertilization should not have been 
an habitual occurrence. It apparently demonstrates to us, that there 
must be something injurious in the process. Nature thus tells us, 
in the most emphatic manner, that she abhors perpetual self-fertiliza- 
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tion. This conclusion seems to be of high importance, and perhaps 
justifies the lengthy details given in this volume. For may we not 
further infer as probable, in accordance with the belief of the vast 
majority of the breeders of our domestic productions, that marriage 
between near relations is likewise in some way injurious—that some 
unknown great good is derived from the union of individuals which 
have been kept distinct for many generations ?’’—pp. 259, 60. 


It is not our present purpose to enter into any general dis- 
cussion of the theory popularly known as Darwinism, nor do 
we for one moment wish to withhold from its author his well-deserved 
tribute of praise and admiration for the marvellous diligence with 
which he has observed and recorded the phenomena of nature, 
the clearness of his descriptions, and, above all, the admirable 
candour with which he has admitted the full force and cogency 
of some of the objections which lie against his views. We confine 
ourselves at present to the very much narrower consideration of 
how far the inferences which he has drawn, in the very small 
portion of his subject which affects the question before us, are 
really borne out by the facts which he has adduced in their sup- 
port, and whether there are not other facts of a precisely similar 
character which cannot Le reconciled with them. 

Mr. Darwin's argument, stated in a succinct form, appears to be 
as follows. If we examine the class of orchids, we find that the 
stigma and the pollinia, in most cases, exist in the same flower, and 
are in very close juxtaposition. We find also various indications 
that the pollen of orchids is precious, that is to say, it exists in 
small quantities, and various precautions, as we may call them, are 
taken by nature to prevent its waste. These facts, taken together, 
would naturally lead us to suppose that orchids would be self- 
fertilizing, but we find, on the contrary, that in by far the greater 
number of species the most curious and elaborate contrivances 
exist, whereby the fertilization of one flower by the pollen of 
another almost invariably occurs through the medium of insects, 
and that if the visits of insects are artificially prevented, no fer- 
tilization takes place. We may hence conclude that some evil 
must result to the species from the perpetual recurrence of self- 
fertilization, and may extend our inference so far as to suppose 
that close breeding of any kind, even in so diluted a form as that 
practised among civilized mankind by the marriage of cousins, is 
in some unknown way injurious, and, in fact, that within certain 
limits, the more remote is the connexion between two individuals 
who are to breed together, the better will it be for their offspring. 

It is certainly curious that this should be the doctrine of one 
whose main theory leads directly to the conclusion that all organic 
beings are the lineal descendants of some one primeval monad. 
We do not mean for a moment to say that more than a mere ap- 
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parent and superficial contradiction is here suggested, for inter- 
crossing is merely one among many of the forces to which Mr. 
Darwin refers the gradual evolution of new forms of life, and it 
is one which we may easily suppose to have come into action at 
a period comparatively recent. But when we come to look into 
the argument more closely, the first tincture of distrust is imparted 
to our minds by the fact that, after all, itis but an argument from 
“final causes.” Now, final causes have been looked upon with 
some suspicion ever since the time of Bacon ; and it has certainly 
not been by the investigation of them that the chief discoveries 
of modern days have been made. In point of fact, in making use 
of an argument of this kind a man leaves everything like firm 
ground behind him, and sails out upon an ocean of uncertainties 
in which he has neither chart nor compass by which to steer. 
When he argues that such a phenomenon must exist for such a 
purpose, because there is no other purpose for which it can exist, 
it is obvious that his real meaning is,—because I don’t know of 
any other purpose which it can subserve. But since the facts of 
nature which we understand, bear no very large proportion to those 
of which we are ignorant, these two propositions do not seem to 
bear any very necessary relation to each other. And after all, 
what has Mr. Darwin really proved? He has shown us that in 
the greater number of species of one class of plants certain ar- 
tangements which, on a superficial view, would seem intended to 
bring about constantself-fertilization, are found, when more closely 
looked into, to conduce to exactly the contrary result; but it 
remains upon his own showing that there are, at least in one 
species, the bee-ophrys, equally elaborate contrivances for the 
production of self-fertilization, as exist in the others for the pre- 
vention of it. If there were anything necessarily pernicious 
in the process itself, how is it that this exceptional case does not 
become extinct in time, instead of being, as Mr. Darwin admits 
that it is, the most prolific of our native orchids? We may 
admit what he also shows, viz., that occasional intercrosses are 
also brought about even in this case; but if we take the fact 
of the rarity of this event, together with that of the prolific 
character of the plant, it will be hard to arrive at a conclusion 
therefrom which will satisfy the requirements of Mr. Darwin's 
theory. 

If we find that in the bee-ophrys, for instance, self-fertilization 
takes place fifty times while a cross occurs once, we are quite 
as well justified, to say the least, in arguing that it is a beneficial 
process because it is the rule, as that it is a pernicious one be- 
cause it is a rule which admits of some few exceptions. Now, in 
point of fact, if we take the whole vegetable kingdom, instead 
of the one order of orchids, we shall find that the latter are 
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almost as exceptional in their mode of fertilization, as compared 
with other plants, as is the bee-ophrys when compared with other 
orchids. In some cases, as that of the barberry, contrivances very 
similar to those described in the orchids exist for the very pur- 
pose of convenient self-fertilization ; but such instances Mr. Dar- 
win meets by the statement, that if several varieties of barberry 
are growing together, it is found that intermediate forms do in fact 
spring up. thus proving that mutual fertilization frequently occurs, 
Here, again, the same objection seems to lie, namely, that his 
inference is drawn not from the rule but from the exception. In 
the instance both of the bee-ophrys and of the barberry, self-fertili- 
zation is the ordinary mode of propagation, and it is therefore 
difficult to believe that in the vast series of past generations from 
which every existing plant has sprung, there have been any ap- 
preciable proportion of crosses. We are not here concerned to 
discuss the bearing of this matter upon Mr. Darwin's main argu- 
ment, viz., the origin of species. It is, perhaps, possible that the 
supposition of a cross taking place once in fifty, or once in two 
hundred times, might satisfy the requirements of his theory. All 
which we have to do is to examine its bearing upon the questions 
which he has connected with it in the passage we have cited, and 
this certainly seems sufficiently remote. It is surely somewhat 
unsatisfactory reasoning to say,—“It appears necessary in all cases 
that there should be an occasional interruption to the perpetual 
series of self-fertilization, in ail organic beings, therefore we may 
believe that a similar occasional intercross is necessary where 
breeding takes place between two individuals of very near blood 
relationship, hence we may further infer that such intercrosses 
should be the rule; and finally, that even an occasional instance 
of interbreeding between two individuals very slightly related in 
blood is likely to be productive of serious degeneration in the 
offspring.” Yet this is really but a paraphrase of Mr. Darwin’s 
reasoning in the above passage of his work. The difference of 
degree between the cases is so great as to destroy all analogy be- 
tween them, and render the reasoning which might be sound in 
the one case totally inapplicable to the other. So great is it, that 
if, from the mere non-renewal of the blood, any appreciable de- 
generation took place in the offspring of a marriage of cousins, our 
finest breeds of sheep and cattle and horses would have long since 
become the most miserably degenerate beings on the face of the 
earth, if indeed any of them still remained upon it. 

In conclusion, we will inquire shortly into the evidence which 
has been afforded by certain experiments recently made upon the 
growth of wheat, having for their object its improvement for 
agricultural purposes, and made, therefore, without any previous 
bias in favour either of close breeding or of crossing. 
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In pacing through the Great Exhibition of last summer, many of 
our readers may have noticed among the agricultural products in 
the Eastern Annexe some magnificent ears of corn, bearing the 
somewhat novel title of “ pedigree wheat,” which excited the admi- 
ration of all those interested in such matters—except, indeed, the 
jurors, who left them unnoticed. This wheat was exhibited by 
Mr. Hallett, of Brighton, who has given its history in the Royal 
Agricultural Society's Journal, vol. xxii. Part 2. 1t appears that 
this gentleman having conceived the notion that careful breeding 
might produce some of the same advantages in cereals which it 
has been found to do in cattle and horses, commenced some years 
ago a series of experiments with the view of carrying out his idea. 
Having selected one ear of wheat of remarkably fine quality, he 
sowed the grains separately, at a distance of twelve inches apart. 
The next year he further selected the one finest ear produced 
from the former, ‘and treated that in a similar way. The follow- 
ing table gives the result at the end of the fifth year from the 
original sowing :-— 














Year. Length. | Containing Ppeong hoc 
Inches. Grains, 

1857 | Original ear .........c0.cesccreceees 43 45 ane 

Wate | WIMERE ORE... ccsscesscccosecaccocceoas 2 79 10 

ME EIEN cc sivveresssdssnevesvecscsates 3 91 22 

1860 | Ears imperfect from wet season ne ae 39 

BOGE | TMORE GOP... iccisacsssisecnsesancces 8? 123 52 




















“Thus,” says Mr. Hallett, “by means of repeated selection 
alone, the length of the ears has been doubled, their contents nearly 
trebled, and the tillering power of the seed increased five-fold.” By 
“tillering,” we should perhaps mention, is meant the horizontal 
growth of the wheat-plant, which takes place before the vertical 
stems are thrown up, and upon the extent of which, therefore, 
depends in a great degree the number of ears which the single 
plant produces. Now there can be no doubt that a great deal of 
the marvellous improvement shown in the above table is due to 
the treatment to which Mr. Hallett subjected his wheat; that is 
to say, to the fact of its being sown singly and apart, so that each 
plant has been allowed to develop itself fully; but we cannot 
attribute the whole to this cause. 

The point in which we are especially interested is the fact that 
this wheat was, without any reasonable doubt, close bred through- 
out the whole of these five generations ; and the result has been 
not deterioration, but most markedimprovement. If we consider the 
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structure of the wheat-flower, and the conditions under which it 
grew in these cases, we cannot entertain a doubt upon this question. 
Each individual flower is hermaphrodite, the flowers grow close 
together in a spike, and the number of stems thrown up from one 
seed all stand in a mass together. Hence itis hardly possible that 
the stigma of any one flower should receive pollen from any but 
either its own anthers or those of another flower on the same 
plant, which even Mr. Darwin himself admits can hardly be con- 
sidered as a distinct individual. That Mr. Hallett himself has no 
doubt upon this point is proved by the following extract from a 
private letter of his, which we have seen, in which he thus answers 
a question upon this subject. “‘ As to crossing, I must in theory 
admit the possibility of its taking place, but have the fullest con- 
viction that practically it has not taken place in my wheat and 
other cereals.” 

Mr. Hallett had also found that the improvement in the sixth 
generation has been even greater than in any of the others. Now, 
though it is true that the result of a trial of six generations does 
not vouch for that of one of sixty or six hundred, it is still 
good as far as it goes, and since it has led to a marked and un- 
precedented improvement in the original stock, it certainly 
tends to throw doubt upon the opinion that mere close breeding 
is of itself productive of degeneration. 

On the whole evidence before us, then, we cannot conclude 
otherwise than that the very general opinion, that there is some 
special law of nature which close breeding infringes, is founded 
rather on a kind of superstition than on any really scientific con- 
siderations. If we look upon the question as one of science, we 
find that of the facts given as evidence in favour of this opinion, 
all except those adduced by M. Boudin, can without difficulty 
be reduced under the ordinary laws of inheritance ; and even those 
which he has brought forward, though at present not accounted 
for by the same laws, cannot be shown to be exceptions to their 
action, and remain quite equally unaccounted for by the intro- 
duction of the hypothesis under discussion. On the other hand, 
the known facts brought to light by investigation among the 
lower animals and plants, are such as positively to disprove this 
hypothesis as regards them; and it would require much more 
stringent proof than any one has ever yet attempted to bring for- 
ward, in order to justify us in believing that man is under the 
action of physiological laws differing from those which obtain in 
the rest of the animal kingdom. The aspect of the question 
before us from the practical point of view is, however, somewhat 
different. Here further evidence is still required, and will no 
doubt be collected. It is of course conceivable, whether probable 
or not, that there may exist at the present time in civilized com- 
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munities, so few families really free from all taint of disease or 
imperfection, as to render intermarriage of blood relations unsafe 
by the action of the ordinary laws of inheritance. We are our- 
selves strongly disposed to disbelieve, in the absence of strict 
evidence, in any such degenerate condition as the normal state 
of modern humanity ; but it is this point, and nothing further, 
which observation and statistics are capable of deciding; and in 
order even to do this, the observations must be more careful and 
the statistics far more extensive, than any which have yet been 
recorded. 
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Art. VI.—Satint Simon Anp us DIscrrres. 


1. Religion St. Simonienne. Le Procks. Paris. 1832. 
2. Histoire de Dix Ans. Par M. Lovis Biane. Paris. 


HEN inany country we see a number of men of nearly equal 
age simultaneously working their way to celebrity by dif- 
ferent roads, it becomes interesting to inquire whether we should 
regard them as so many parallel lines, between whom there never 
has been, nor can be, any possible connexion, or as the radii 
which issue from a common centre, however widely they may 
afterwards diverge: in other words, whether contemporaneous men 
of genius are like the monads of Lamarck, each representing in 
himself a separate division of human thought at a given period, 
or whether we may not be able to take a more general, and there- 
fore more philosophic view, by considering them as exponents of 
the different phases of one idea, the pupils of one school, each of 
whom has elaborated the teaching of the same master according 
to his own special idiosyncrasy ? 

We think we may perceive such a group of men in France at 
the present day. ‘The names of Auguste Comte, the father of a 
philosophy which, whatever its errors and defects, is one of the 
greatest manifestations of living thought ; of Augustin Thierry, 
the historian of medieval Gaul ; of Michel and Auguste Chevalier, 
the political economists who have played so great a part in the 
spread of the doctrines of free-trade ; of the Perevres and D’Kich- 
thal, the lords of speculation; of Felicien David, the author of 
“Le Désert ;” of Pierre Leroux, the democratic republican,—will 
be found familiar to most educated persons, even beyond the 
boundaries of their own country. Yet how many would be able to 
trace the chain which connects all these men, so different in cha- 
racter and career, and unites them at their starting-points not 
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only with each other, but with a whole series of men of science 
and letters, of engineers and bankers (many of them of remark- 
able talent), once closely leagued together in the fraternal bonds 
of the “Family of Saint Simon,” under the direction of Bazard 
and Enfantin. 

To not a few of our readers perchance, these two last names 
will sound so utterly strange that we may risk the accusation of 
weaving a romance absurdly at variance with all probability, 
when we tell them how Saint Simon, who died in misery not 
forty years ago in Paris, at whose feet Comte once sat as a pupil, 
while Thierry was his secretary, had sketched out a system of 
religious philosophy, destined in his mind to complete and sup- 
plant Christianity, which, bequeathed by the master on his death- 
bed to Olinde Rodrigues, was by him transmitted to two men of 
singular ability, Bazard and Enfantin, in whose hands the doc- 
trine expanded into an economico-industrial religion, the accepted 
creed of a school, hierarchically organized, with a regular theo- 
cratic government, presided over by the two “ Supreme Fathers” 
as they were called. All this has disappeared, and might well be 
forgotten, but for the remarkable talents and great place now 
occupied by some of those who were once humble and submissive 
neophytes in this school, but we cannot pass over with disdain 
the men who won an empire over such pupils as we have men- 
tioned above, so great as to induce them to accept at their hands 
a religion and a social philosophy implying complete renuncia- 
tion of all worldly fortune, and many of them even a symbolic 
dress by which they were pointed out to the observation and 
ridicule of all Paris. On this occasion at least we do not propose 
to enter on any critical examination of the Saint Simonian doc- 
trines, nor of the influence they may yet indirectly exert over 
present and future thought; for to do so with advantage requires 
at least some previous knowledge of the personal history of the 
school, and of the adventures of the men who were the chief pro- 
pagators ofits ideas : in this article, therefore, we intend to confine 
ourselves to giving some account of the founder and his principal 
disciples, of the growth of the new religion, its organization, 
intestine divisions, and the external circumstances which divided 
its members, carrying them so far from their starting point, and 
from each other; and if the course of our story occasionally 
obliges us to diverge a little, and briefly to state some of the 
doctrines which brought their confessors into collision among 
themselves, or with the Government, we wish it to be distinctly 
understood that in so doing we are still mere narrators, and set 
aside all question as to the value or demerit of the system itself, 
as to criticize it fairly would require far more space than we now 
have at our disposal. 
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Henri de Saint Simon, a lineal representative of the gossiping 
historian of Louis XIV., was born in 1760. By an alliance with 
the ancient Counts of Vermandois, his family claimed to descend 
from Charlemagne, and impressed with the notion that no one 
race had yet produced a hero of world-wide fame, and a first-rate 
philosopher, the young man from his earliest years believed himself 


. destined to make his house illustrious beyond all others by winning 


an empire over thought wider than that the sword had given to the 
great emperor. Very early he gave signs of his resolve to carve out 
a path for himself by refusing to take the sacrament, when only 
thirteen, on the ground that it was irreverent to do so without belief 
in the sanctity of the ceremony ; and when his father caused him 
to be punished by imprisonment in Saint Lazare, instead of being 
cowed, he was only exasperated, and forcibly wrenching the keys 
from his jailor, made good his escape. A little later, being bitten 
by a mad dog, he himself cauterized the wound with a red-hot 
coal, and for some time kept a loaded pistol by him, intending to 
use it, if attacked by hydrophobia. At seventeen Saint Simon 
entered the army, and served five campaigns in America; but 
even then observation was his chief delight, and though a soldier 
and a noble, he had already embraced the belief that the future of 
civilization lay in an era of peace and equality, to be attained by 
the progress of scientific thought and industrial activity. His first 
idea was the cutting of the isthmus of Panama, which he proposed 
to the Viceroy of Mexico ; but finding this to be too far in ad- 
vance of the age, he returned to France, and soon leaving the 
army, travelled in Holland and Spain, where he drew up a scheme 
for the excavation of a canal to put Madrid in communication 
with the sea, which might have been attempted had not the 
Freach Revolution soon called him home. 

Regarding this political strife as a mere preliminary by which 
the ground would be cleared for the social reforms he held to be 
requisite, Saint Simon took no active partin it, but occupied him- 
self for seven years in speculations on the purchase of national 
property, and with commerce in flax, thereby to acquire means 
for the carrying out of his schemes. The next seven years, and 
his;whole fortune, were spent in making himself acquainted with 
the general state of science and philosophy throughout Europe. 
He studied mathematics and physics, then physiology. He drew 
about him the most celebrated artists and chief thinkers of his day, 
in order to study the effect of their various occupations on their 
minds ; and that his house might be an agreeable place of meeting, 
he in 1801 married Mademoiselle de Champgrand, a lady re- 
markable for her charming manners and conversation. The whole 
life of Saint Simon was a sacrifice of his best feelings to the 
exigencies of his thought, and though much attached to his wife, 
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he the next year divorced her, to be free to offer his hand to 
Madame de Statl, who had just become a widow, and whose writ- 
ings made him regard her as the only woman capable of under- 
standing and sharing his plans. 

It was only now that he began to develop his own thoughts. 
Reduced to beggary, living first on forty pounds a-year, earned by 
nine hours’ daily labour as a copyist; then, by the kindness of 
one Diard, whom he had formerly obliged; then, after another 
period of intense misery, on a small pension given him by his re- 
lations, he for ten years evolved his idea in a purely speculative 
form, addressing himself to the learned, whom he hoped to rouse 
to an endeavour to reform and govern the world. The philosophers 
were deaf, and scarcely condescended to glance at his writings, far 
less to examine them, and regarded one who avowed that in his 
opinion the man who practised vice for the sake of study is highly 
virtuous, as mad, or worse.’ So at the Restoration, foreseeing that a 
period of pacific development was about to begin, he took a new 
road, and endeavoured to win over manufacturers and capitalists 
to his peculiar views on the necessity of a complete re-organiza- 
tion of society, and the form it was henceforth to assume. Up to 
this time he had been utterly alone; no school, no party, had 
grouped itself around him, and the habit of addressing himself 
exclusively to the most highly instructed men of his day had made 
him unintelligible to the mass of his contemporaries. Now, he 
endeavoured to use simpler language, and was rewarded by seeing 
a few pupils listen to his teaching; but he sought popularity as 
little as ever, for so early as 1814 he dared to advocate an alliance 
between France and England, as the true means of securing the 
peace of Europe and the progress of civilization. ‘ J’out par 
Vindustrie, tout pour elle,” was now his motto, and for the following 
ten years all his thoughts were devoted to the elaboration of this 
idea, and to schemes for the increase of agricultural and manu- 
facturing production. At this time one of his writings (Organisa- 
teur of November, 1819) brought him into collision with the Go- 
vernment. He had made a comparison of the loss France would 
sustain if suddenly deprived either of the king, royal family, and 
all idle members of society, or of her philosophers, artists, and 
master-workmen, and for this he was accused of moral complicity 
in the murder of the Duke de Berry! The jury, however, ac- 
quitted him, and he pursued his own way as before. 

Ill-understood by his few pupils, again reduced to beggary, for 
he had pledged his pension to meet the expense of publishing his 
writings, Saint Simon at length gave way to despair, and in 1825 
attempted his own life. Wounded, but not mortally, his enthusiasm 
rose to a fresh pitch, and his thoughts suddenly assumed the 
religious form under which they were to become the gospel of the 
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school that bears his name. Abandoned by his most celebrated 
pupil, Auguste Comte, who, though he had co-operated in the 
publication of the “ Catéchisme Politique des Industriels,” which 
claimed supremacy for the productive classes, and urged them to 
assume both the rights and duties of the position, refused to ac- 
cept more than his master’s scientific doctrine, Saint Simon found 
more devoted disciples in Olinde Rodrigues, Léon Halévy, and 
Bailly, who assisted him in publishing a volume entitled 
“Opinions littéraires, philosophiques, et industriels.”. His last 
thoughts, however, are chiefly to be found in his book, “ New 
Christianity,” written very shortly before his death. 

Like all social reformers, Saint Simon started from the idea 
of the continual progress and perfectibility of the human race. 
Looking to the past, he divided it into alternate organic (or con- 
structive) and critical (destructive) epochs. Of the former he 
saw two, one pagan, up to the age of Socrates, one Christian, up 
to Leo X.; while the intervening centuries, according to him, left 
no positive results, but were a time of reaction required for the dis- 
solution of society and belief as previously constituted. An ardent 
believer in the religious future of his kind, he thought the time 
come for a third constructive period, manifesting itself by a new evo- 
lution of Christianity under the reign of industry, in which religion 
was to consist in moral perfection, while its dogma was harmonized 
with the progress of science and its worship surrounded by all the 
pomp of art, and he announced the advent of universal fraternity, 
promised by Moses, prepared by Jesus. According to him, the 
reign of God upon earth was about to begin, and all prophecy to be 
fulfilled by the birth of an universal church, heir to the empire 
of Cesar, and governing temporally as well as spiritually a purely 
pacific society. Addressing himself in thought chiefly to the 
different Christian priesthoods, especially the Catholic, he perhaps 
thought this singular tone best calculated to win their adherence. 
Science and industry were to be held holy, as the means of in- 
creasing the welfare of the poor. All distinctions of birth were 
to disappear, every profession was to be exercised as a religious 
function, and regarded as a step in the social hierarchy, while the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number was to be attained by 
the co-operation of artists, philosophers, and working men, form- 
ing a body endowed with the regenerate sentiment, profound 
knowledge, and indefatigable activity, to the development of which 
they were respectively to address themselves. Olinde Rodrigues 
was appointed heir to this doctrine, and then Saint Simon died, 
after a short illness, full of hope and faith in his conception, 
for with his last breath he said to his disciples, “ The fruit is 
ripe ; be it yours to pluck it.” 

A strange doctrine this, to be broached in the 19th century, in 
[Vol. LXXX. No. CLVIL.]—New Seznizs, Vol. XXIV. No. L. I 
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sceptical France, under the reign of the priest-ridden Charles X.; 
but the very vagueness of the new religion, as bequeathed by 
Saint Simon, was perhaps a reason for the ephemeral success it 
attained, its apostles being thus enabled to elaborate it ac- 
cording to their own views, without putting themselves in con- 
tradiction with any dogma formally laid down by their master. 
Olinde Rodrigues, to whom it was originally entrusted, was an 
ardent believer, and devoted himself to the propagation of his 
faith. His first associate in this task was Enfantin, who had 
also listened to the teaching of the master, and with the assistance 
of Bazard, their first convert, they proceeded to set up a newspaper, 
or rather magazine, entitled Le Producteur. But though this 
journal startled the Liberals of all shades, by its peculiar views on 
industrial questions, it was not a purely Saint Simonian organ, as 
many of its contributors were not adherents to the creed, and 
having but few subscribers, it was abandoned in about a year. 
It had, however, secured the allegiance of a few original thinkers, 
pupils of the Polytechnic School, writers, artists, all young and 
enthusiastic men, who formed themselves into a little band round 
Bayard and Enfantin, the “ Supreme Fathers,” to whom Rodrigues 
had modestly given up the leadership. By epistolary corre- 
spondence, then by oral teaching, the Saint Simonians en- 
deavoured to win fresh converts to their opinions. Conferences 
were held in a hall in the Rue Taranne, at which persons 
desirous of being initiated into the new doctrines used to attend, 
and listen to their explanation by the leaders. Continual pro- 
gress was declared to be the march of the human race, and as 
families had united to form a city, cities into kingdoms, kingdoms 
into the religious federation of Catholicism, this was itself regarded 
as a step towards a farther association, under a new law, of the 
whole of mankind, in which there would be neither conquerors 
nor conquered, neither masters nor serfs, into which every one would 
be born with equal rights, in the first instance, though, as all com- 
munistic notions were distinctly repudiated, the doctrine went on 
to assert that each individual would be classed in the social 
hierarchy according to his capacity, while his reward was in its 
turn to be proportioned to his works. 

No opposition was made to the development of Saint Simonian- 
ism under the elder Bourbons. Its believers were allowed to hold 
their meetings, to confer upon their doctrines, to enrol new con- 
verts, and even to publish reports of their assemblies, but it was 
not till 1830 that they came forward into the full blaze of 
publicity. The universal excitement of that time was favourable 
to the spread of any new idea; the school hastened to assume 
its true religious character, and missions were despatched to 
Lyons and other towns, to organize the new church throughout 
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France, in communion with the chiefs at Paris. The hicrarely 
too was definitely organized. After the Supreme Fathers came 
the members of the College, or the apostles, each of whom preside: 
over a different department: thus to Barrault was confided the 
oral propaganda; to Michel Chevalier, the direction of the news- 
papers ; Hippolyte Carnot, instruction ; the missions to Duveyrier, 
individual conversion to Talabot, the teaching of the working- 
classes to Fournel and Madame Bazard, that of women to Madame 
Fournel, industrial enterprise to D'Kichthal, assisted each by one or 
more members of the second degree, who stood next them in the 
hierarchy ; while below these again was the third degree, awl 
finally the novices, not yet fully admitted to the ranks of the Saint 
Simonian family. 

The quiet conferences of the Rue Taranne, too, were now suc- 
ceeded by large public meetings in the Rue Taitbout. The hall 
was filled every Sunday by an eager and curious audience, whil: 
the disciples sat in tliree rows round the stage, dressed in bluc, 
and amongst them a few Iudies, in white, with violet scarfs. At 
twelve o'clock the Supreme Fathers led forward the preacher of the 
day, chosen among the most eloquent members of the College, 
such as Barrault, Laurent, or Abel Transon; and though th. 
audience often came to mock, they seldom went away without 
being impressed with deep astonishment, if not admiration. The 
real centre of the society, however, was in the Rue Monsigny. 
There lived the chiefs, in a large house surrounded by their dis 
ciples. The members of each superior degree were addressed by 
those of lower grade as “father” or “mother ;” equals were 
“brother” and “ sister ;” inferiors, “ son” or “ daughter ;” but all 
took their meals in common. ‘There were established the printing 
presses ‘of the Organisateur, and of the Globe, under the direction 
of Michel Chevalier, whose special task it was to translate into 
comprehensible language the abstruse ideas of his school, and thus 
serve as a medium between the uninitiated and the family ; wid 
this journal, of which from three to four thousand copies were 
daily printed, was distributed gratis. To do-so of course required 
money, but this was no obstacle to a religion the followers of 
which believed their special mission to be “the rehabilitation of 
matter and the sanctification of industry ;” and the richer believers 
subscribed large sums, some even offered their whole fortune. 
The new converts abandoned occupation, career, family ; and 
engineers, artists, lawyers, physicians, artisans, rushed to Rue 
Monsigny to enrol themselves in the ranks. Officers in the army 
gave up their swords, civil engineers resigned the posts entrusted 
to them, to devote themselves to the propagation of the new faith ; 
nearly all quitted positions of greater worldly advantage than any 
Saint Simonianism could offer them, but the enthusiasm of its 
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adepts was a powerful attraction. Belief was at so low an ebb in 
France, that many ardent spirits were ready to embrace any creed 
which offered them a refuge from the general scepticism, and no tenct 
perhaps had more charm than that favourite one of the school which 
strictly proscribed all individual thought or action. The Supreme 
Fathers alone were to think, from them was to come all inspira- 
tion ; obedience, according to the hierarchy, was the chief quality 
exacted from their followers ; and no prophet ever assumed a more 
lofty tone than that with which they were addressed, especially by 
Enfantin. Everything was to be done by association, or in com- 
munion, to use their own phrase ; and the College served as a kind 
of privy council, in which all innovations were discussed before 
being communicated to the lower degrees. 

It was scarcely possible that such an organization should last 
long without differences of opinion manifesting themselves, espe- 
cially as the characters and views of the two chiefs were deeply 
contrasted. They happened, however, to be agreed on the first 
point which divided the College. The question was, whether the 
Saint Simonians should continue the purely apostolic work of 
eluborating the social problems they had propounded, trusting 
that when they had converted the whole of society around them, 
the revolution they desired would take place of itself; or whether, 
considering the dogma as complete, they should proceed from 
theory to practice, organize labour, constitute a government of 
their own, and preach henceforth, chiefly by example. The latter 

- view was taken by the Supreme Fathers, and it naturally prevailed. 
The establishment of great workshops was now planned, a new 
grade for the admission of artisans was organized, and in an 
assembly of the whole family, the children of its members were 
solemnly adopted, to be brought up in the new faith, each accord- 
ing to the vocation and capacity his superiors should discover in 
him. The chiefs assumed the title of popes, and aspiring to 
unite the power of Hildebrand and Charlemagne, looked upon 
the world as their destined empire, occupying themselves with 
enlisting a force the progress and numbers of which were daily 
vaunted by the Globe. The only grief they at this time acknow- 
ledged was, that no woman sat with them on the pontifical 
throne. ‘The equality of the sexes was one of their favourite 
doctrines ; nay, according to them, the social unit was not either 
man or woman, but the pair, each being incomplete without the 
other; and in pursuance of this, women were admitted to all 
grades of the hierarchy ; they sat in the College, but none as yet 
shared the supreme rank and authority. 

But even while thus acting together, Bazard and Enfantin 
aimed at very different objects. ‘The former was a man of cau- 
tious mind, averse to speculation, with a strong tendency to dog- 
matize. Before he became a Saint Simonian, he had taken part 
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in the contests of the Restoration as an ardent republican; he 
still retained deep party feelings; while aspiring to the conduct 
of affairs, he had more the spirit of a destroyer than of a creator ; 
and when he panted for action, the conclusion he sought was a 
political one, to be attained by purely realistic means. But while 
Bazard indulged in the dreams of a tribune, Enfantin was ani- 
mated by the ambition of a pontiff, and chiefly looked to the 
foundation of Saint Simonianism as a religion, with himself as its 
infallible head, owning no superior on earth, Endowed with sin- 
gular beauty of person, great eloquence, and, above all, with the 
art of influencing his kind, he wished to govern by intellectual 
daring and sentimental fascination, and his bold and soaring mind 
was ever discovering new heights of mysticism, leaving mere 
science and reason far behind. ‘The hierarchy had been first 
founded at his suggestion; Bazard had hesitated, reflected, then 
concurred, So with the dogma; he first combated the initiative 
taken by Enfantin, then answered his own objections in the 
Exposition, and as long as this was alone in question, his in- 
fluence remained apparently preponderant, only he thereby en- 
tangled himself in a course of which the was far from foresecing 
the consequences. The pacific language and indifference to party 
of the Globe after 1830, was inspired by Enfantin; to him, too, 
were due the appeals to women and the working classes; the de- 
sire to exchange reflective argument for passionate persuasion ; 
to address the heart as well as the intellect of his hearers, and to 
impress the world with the religious character of Saint Simoni-* 
anism, by the organization of its worship. So far, he was strictly 
following the steps of his master, who had declared that the 
solution of the social problem lay in discovering a religious 
bond capable of amalgamating the spiritual and temporal power, 
science and industry, mind and labour. Hugéne Rodrigues, the 
brother of Olinde, had given the first impulse in this direction 
as early as 1829, and having proclaimed the time come for 
organizing Industry by association, the Saint Simonians could no 
longer shrink from the religious part of their task. So far as 
theory went, all were agreed. They did not doubt that belief 
was the natural state of man. They regarded Saint Simon as a 
Revealer who was to succeed Christ, as He had been the successor 
of Moses, and formulated their creed thus (we use their own 
words and form :)— 


Dieu est Tout ce qui est ; 
Tout est en lui, tout est par lui. 
Nul de nous n’est hors de lui; 
Mais aucun de nous n’est lui. 
Chacun de nous vit de sa vie ; 
Et tous nous communions en hui; 

Car il est Zout ce qui est. 
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This species of mystical pantheism, which they held to be 
prophesied by the Evangelists themselves,* would, they thought, 
complete the world-wide monotheism of the Christians, as that 
had succeeded the purely national Hebrew faith in Jehovah, itself 
a progress upon polytheism, the creed of the city, as that in its 
turn was a progress after fetichism, the worship of the family. 
After this profession of faith Bazard would fain have stopped, but 
Enfantin was of a widely different opinion, and reminding him 
that original sin, and the embodiment of evil in matter, were 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity, exacted that they should 
carry out to the consequences he deduced from it, their common 
declaration: “The most striking, the most original, if not the 
most important feature of the progress which humanity is now 
called upon to make, is the rehabilitation of matter, a mode of 
universal existence which Christianity smote with its reprobation ;” 
and he proveeded to unfold his own views on the subject. 

The debate was at first confined to the College, and the secret 
of the discussion in hand was well kept; but this very mystery 
increased the natural anxiety of the second degree, who could not 
but note the long and frequent conferences held by their fathers, 
and the agitated bearing and pale faces with which they came 
forth from the hermetically closed hall, after days and nights 
passed in conclave. That some terrible difference of opinion had 
arisen was obvious, and what would be the end of this disunion ? 
On the members of the College themselves the effect was still 
greater. They were men of most ardent faith, their attachment 
to their chiefs amounted to fanaticism, and so long as the two 
were one, would have over-ridden all other considerations; but 
when discord arose between them on the moral and political 
direction to be followed, each found himself thrown back on the 
individual resources of his own intellect or conscience, and the 
religious community of sentiment which united them was inter- 
rupted, and this gave rise to scenes unparalleled at any time, 
save perhaps among the early Anabaptists. Bazard and the 
majority recoiled from the doctrines set forth by Enfantin, but 
they could not differ with him without feeling that half their own 
lives were wrenched away in the doubt which thus arose whether 
they had been deluded by a dream in following him so far—the 
minority, yielding more to personal seduction than to faith in 
views which they avowed themselves unable fully to comprehend, 
were animated by a fervour almost frenzied. The younger and 





* It may be interesting to quote some of the texts they relied on: St. 
John xvi., 12th and following verses; xv. 1 and 2; St. Luke xii. 41, 42; 
St. “sg i. 14; xiv. 20; St. Paul, Romans xi. 36, are among the 
number, 
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more feeble would fall to the ground utterly exhausted and insen- 
sible: one day an ecstasy seized upon M. Cazeaux, and he began 
to prophesy ; on another, Olinde Rodrigues declared the Spirit 
of God to be in him as the first depositary of the doctrine of Saint 
Simon, and was almost struck by apoplexy because the propo- 
sition was curtly denigd by Reynaud, a denial he was obliged to 
retract when he found’ that by so doing alone could he save his 
colleague’s life. 

Several attempts were made at reconciliation, for all felt the 
irreparable damage that was being inflicted on their cause and 
prospects. A modification of the hierarchy even was tried, so as 
to prevent the equal pretensions of the two chiefs from clashing 
at every turn; and to correspond to the triple organization of the 
family into artists, savants, and men of business (industriels), 
it was decided that Enfantin should henceforth be the chief of 
religion, or the direction of sentiments; Bazard, chief of the 
dogma, or the scientific development of doctrine; while Rod- 
rigues should be styled “ chef du culte,” and direct the material 
interests. But this attempt at conciliation came too late, and 
only served to defer the inevitable schism. Once again Bazard 
and Enfantin measured arguments in a most animated discussion. 
The former felt his happiness, if not his life, to be at stake, and 
struggled passionately against the imperturbable temper and 
almost contemptuous serenity of his rival; he called upon him 
for a retractation, which Enfantin, the very impersonification of 
arrogance, already prepared to assert himself to be a divine incar- 
nation and a living law, refused to give ; and at length Bazard, 
overcome and dazzled by his eloquence, not knowing where to 
find a truth on which he might take a fresh stand, sank down as 
if dead. After a while he was restored to consciousness, but he 
immediately quitted the common home in Rue Monsigny, lan- 
guished for a short time, and then died. 

The secret of the schism could of course no longer be kept 
from the family, and at a general assembly, held on the 19th 
November, 1831, Enfantin, now sole pontiff, began to expound 
the views which had led to it. The mystical character of his 
discourse renders any satisfactory analysis of it extremely diffi- 
cult, all the more as he himself did not present his doctrine as a 
definitive moral law to regulate the future relations of the sexes, 
but as a throwing down of all barriers set up by the past, to 
enable woman;to answer the appeal he addressed to her, herself to 
reveal “ the law of modesty and the proprieties” she should feel to 
be required henceforward. Instead of shrinking from his isolation, 
he audaciously declared it to be necessary, thatif his views were 
to inspire woman with confidence, they should be rejected by 
man. The human race, he said, had been developed, first mate- 
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rially by paganism, then spiritually by Christianity ; under the 
former, the law of force had prevailed, under the latter, that of 
fraud, by which mind had overcome matter. In the future, he 
continued, this antagonism must cease, and be succeeded by 
harmony ; the special mission of the Saint Simonian priest (or 
rather of the priestly couple, each social uyjt being man and wo- 
man), being to amalgamate and reconcile mind and matter by 
the rehabilitation of the flesh. All human beings are imperfect, 
and the different qualities with which they are endowed, even 
though each vice be regarded as the distortion of a corresponding 
virtue, often make their unions unhappy, and thus lead to crime 
and misery. The task of the priestly pair, raised by sacerdotal 
affection into the calmness of knowledge, and thus able to appre- 
ciate and sympathize with all earthly qualities and feelings, would 
be so to join and so to separate, as to afford satisfaction alike to 
the yearnings after happiness of the creatures of constant as 
of changeable affections ; for each unit being a pair, every separa- 
tion would be a step to another union, and rendered necessary by 
the different rate of moral progress accomplished by the two 
persons composing it. 

‘How all this was to be regulated Enfantin did not pretend to 
say, awaiting a revelation from the Free Woman, whom he called 
to stand beside him at the head of the doctrine ; and at this point 
he was interrupted by the earnest protestations of several mem- 
bers of the College. A vehement debate ensued. ‘lhe doctrine 
of Enfantin found no support in the writings of Saint Simon 
(who had been peculiarly reserved on the subject of female eman- 
cipation), and was reprobated by most of those already acquainted 
with it. The most bitter attacks were made upon the Supreme 
Father. Pierre Leroux, Carnot, Jules Lechevalier, Cecile Fournel 
renounced all communion with him, and declared their intention to 
withdraw ; Cazeaux, for himself and others especially attached 
to Bazard, announced that they would seek the F'ree Woman in their 
own way, and that when she arose, her revelation might reconcile 
them all. Abel 'Transon denounced the abuse by which confes- 
sions, privately made, had been divulged; the most telling shaft 
was, however, launched by Reynaud, who took hold of the phrase by 
which Enfantin had declared the practice of the Christian moral 
rules obligatory on his followers until the theory should be con- 
firmed by the Free Woman. Reynaud denounced him as a dange- 
rous impostor, close by whom he was determined to stay, to 
counteract his evil influence by unmasking him on every occa- 
sion, until the Free Woman on her advent should finally crush 
his head. 

Throughout this trying scene Enfantin never for a moment lost 
his perfect serenity—supported by Michel Chevalier, Duveyrier, 
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Barrault, and Talabot,* he answered every attack with the calm 
superiority of one who feeling himself to be a living law, rather 
pitied than resented the error of his inferiors ; even Reynaud was 
only met by a compliment on the way he understood the mission 
of high Protestantism, and a recommendation to reserve his final 
judgment until the revelation of the Free Woman, whose tardy 
arrival, he said to others, amply accounted for the abuses of 
which they complained. He confessed his personal imperfec- 

tion, attributing it to the solitary and incomplete state of being 
he had to struggle with so long as the family was without a Supreme 
Mother to share his authority, and finally dismissed the assembly 
with a lofty hint that if such unseemly quarrels were prolonged, 
the artisans employed by the family would die of hunger, and the 
children it had adopted be neglected. He, however, consented to 
renew the debate two days afterwards. 

At the next assembly, all the more immediate followers of 
Bazard were absent, only sending one of their number to com- 
municate their determination to secede and form a community of 
their own; an example followed by many others, who quitted the hall, 
after hearing Enfantin announce the necessity of reconstituting 
the hierarchy, and of so far altering the character of its apostleship 
as to make the appeal to woman its principal end, a task for which 
he said he required the absolute confidence and adhesion of all 
who elected to remain with him, while those who did not recog- 
nise him as their Father, the father of the whole human race, had 
better retire. Left alone with his more faithful adherents, En- 
fantin had a vacant chair placed beside his own to indicate the 
absence of a Supreme Mother, saying that till it was occupied 
women could have no fixed place in the new hierarchy, as no male 
chief had a right to classify them; and then Olinde Rodrigues 
closed the mecting by declaring the time come for the religious 
association of the working classes, over which he would himself 
preside ; and in the name of the Living God, revealed to him by 
Saint Simon, he proclaimed Enfantin the true successor of his 
Master, the Supreme Chief of the Saint Simonian religion, amid 
the bravos of his followers. 

A third stormy meeting took place when the family was 
reconstituted in the form it was to assume under the sole direction 
of Enfantin. The dogmatic or scientific phuse was to be eclipsed 
by that of worship by industry: practice was to succeed theory, 





* This “Pere ”’ Talabot, one of the first Saint Simonians, and a member of 
the College, who died of cholera at Menilmontant, must not be mistaken for 
his brother, the now famous speculator and capitalist, who, though the 
intimate friend of Enfantin, never—openly at least—accepted his religious 
authority. 
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and example mere verbal instruction. The Saint Simonian 
religion was to embrace a vast association for the following objects: 
—lIst. The moral, intellectual, and physical amelioration of the 
lower classes by pacific means. 2nd. The education in common 
of all the children of Saint Simonians. 38rd. To found houses 
for workmen belonging to the family, in which they might enjoy 
the advantages of association. 4th. To provide for their wants 
until remunerative work should be found for them. 5th. The 
propagation of the doctrine ; to teach all classes of society that 
the prevalence of Saint Simonian views alone could put an end 
to insurrection, financial crises, and war. The society was to be con- 
stituted by an Act passed before a notary, signed by every member 
of it, and their united means were to form its social capital. After 
this had been read, Barrault, the preacher of the day, drew a 
harrowing picture of the sufferings of the lower classes, illustrated 
by the revolt which had just desolated Lyons ; urged the necessity 
of prompt assistance, and the acceptance of the Saint Simonian 
plan. The assembly seemed over, but Reynaud, who was present, 
would not lose the opportunity of exercising the part of protester 
he had assumed, and vehemently exclaimed against the Act drawn 
up by Rodrigues, on the ground that money could not be a moral 
power. The greatest excitement was roused by this interruption, 
but Enfantin answered with his usual haughty imperturbability, 
explaining how the moral law of the future, as he conceived it, 
would consist in equality and association ; and after a vehement 
speech from a Saint Simonian named Henri Baud, the son of a 
labouring man enriched by his own toil, who affirmed that when 
the people hungered and asked for bread, the gold which could 
procure it was in truth a moral power, and that Enfantin, who 
wielded it, was the genius of progress and peace come to emanci- 
pate labour and women, many of the protesting members of the 
hierarchy, including Reynaud himself, threw themselves into the 
arms of the Supreme Father, acknowledging his authority, and 
asking him for a paternal kiss of reconciliation. 

The Saint Simonian religion now entered on a new phase. As 
far as the public at least knew, its leaders had hitherto been 
chiefly occupied with the means for ameliorating the condition 
of the poorer classes. Political economy, or “ industrial policy,” 
to use the expression of the sect, was the subject generally treated 
by the Globe, and with the exception of a few articles on the 
new priesthood and the emancipation of woman, its columns were 
filled with discussions on taxes, loans, sinking-funds; on rents, 
wages, and successions ; on the relation of master and workman, 
of capital and labour, on the industrial and scientific organization 
of the future. During the winter of 1831-2, though these sub- 
jects were not neglected, as the remarkable articles by Michel 
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Chevalier on the interests involved in peace and the Mediter- 
ranean system abundantly prove, they sank into the second place. 
The search for the Free Woman was now the first object. Transon 
preached upon it (1st of January); Duveyrier wrote upon the 
subject (12th of January); while Enfantin, not content with 
either speaking or writing—though he did both—acted as if he 
expected her to appear in a ball-room, and made Rue Monsigny the 
scene of splendid festivals, the expense of which was defrayed by 
the contributions of his followers ; while Olinde Rodrigues inaugu- 
rated a loan, the profits of which were to be applied for the benefit 
of the human race, and actually reaiized more than three thousand 
pounds (82,000fr). A catastrophe was, however, at hand. Fora 
considerable time the Government of Louis Philippe had watched 
the proceedings of the family with grave and increasing suspicion, 
and so early as November of the preceding year, a warrant had 
been issued against Enfantin, Rodrigues, Laurent, and Barrault, 
on the ground that they were the chiefs of an association of more 
than twenty persons, and excited hatred and contempt against 
the State. 

At that time nothing was done, bat on the 22nd January, 1832, 
as Enfantin and Rodrigues were about to go to an assembly of 
the family, a commissary of police appeared to prevent their 
egress, and their home in Rue Monsigny was surrounded by 
troops of the line, national guards, and a squadron of hussars. 
At the same moment other officials, also escorted by an armed 
force, went to the hall in Rue Taitbout, where Barrault was about 
to preach, and forbade the meeting. Barrault did not lose his 
presence of mind ; with a few words he calmed the excitement 
caused by so unexpected an interruption, ordered the crowd to 
disperse quietly, and having obtained immediate obedience, fol- 
lowed them out, to go with the initiated and join Enfantin, leav- 
ing the authorities to close and seal the doors behind him. 
After this, the judicial agents went to Rue Monsigny, where they 
carried off all the papers they could find, including account-books 
and private letters (even those belonging to Chevalier, who was 
not as yet involved), though they refused to say of what the 
prisoners were accused, or to give a written acknowledgment of 
the force employed. 

The next day began a preliminary inquiry, which lasted six 
months before the public prosecutor could obtain from the Royal 
Court of Appeal (the inferior tribunal had rejected his application) 
a decision that there were sufficient grounds for putting the Saint- 
Simonian chiefs on their trial before the Court of Assizes of the 
Seine,—Enfantin, Rodrigues, Barrault, and Michel Chevalier, for 
having formed an unauthorized association of more than twenty 
persons; Enfantin, Chevalier, and Duveyrier, for outraging public 
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morality by their speeches and writings; and lastly, Enfantin and 
Rodrigues for swindling,* an offence for which it was ordered they 
should be tried separately by the judges of Correctional Police. 
To arrive at this result more than a hundred and forty witnesses 
were examined, including all the members of the family, the prin- 
cipal dissenters, Bazard, Lechevalier, Carnot, and others, police 
agents, subscribers to the loan, and even prisoners at Bicétre 
known to be in correspondence with the Saint Simonains . ‘The 
public prosecutor, however, got but small satisfaction from these in- 
terrogatories: for the dissenters all declared that their separation 
was not founded on any motives calling for judicial interference ; 
the subscribers, with equal unanimity, denied that they had been 
in any way unfairly tempted to entrust their money to Rodrigues ; 
and the prisoners asserted the correspondence to have turned only 
on their own moral improvement. 

Meanwhile the sect had undergone a new transformation. 
Rodrigues, whether it was that he disliked the increasing arro- 
gance and extravagant claims to authority of Mufantin, or that 
he was scared away by his strange moral conceptions, admitting 
the interference of the priesthood between man and wife, and the 
wild-goose chase he was running after the Free Woman, separated 
from hin towards the end of February, summoning the disciples 
to gather around him, the direct representative and inheritor of 
the doctrine of Saint Simon, ‘They declined to follow his example, 
nevertheless this fresh schism discredited the loan, the financial 
affairs of the family, though confided to the able hands of Michel 
Chevalier and Isaac Pereyre, became embarrassed, and this led to 
the discontinuance of the Globe and the break-up of the com- 
mon establishment, Rue Monsigny. 

These repeated divisions, the seeing himself successively aban- 
doned by many of his oldest and most important adherents, would 
have been more than enough to disturb an ordinary mind; but 
Knfantin was of higher calibre. He possessed a house and garden 
at the top of the hill of Menilmontant, and thither he resolved to 
retire with forty of his followers, to prepare himself and them for 
a new life by meditation, manual labour, and the strictest monas- 
tic isolation, and to found their worship by the assumption of a 
peculiar dress and the creation of new art. Among these 
chosen disciples there were writers, painters, musicians, lawyers, 


* This accusation was partly founded on the Saint Simonian loan, partly on 
the will of a notary named Robinet—a Saint Simonian—who had died at Rue 
Monsigny, after making Enfantin his residuary legatee. ‘The relations attacked 
the will, and though the Courts rejected the plea of undue suggestion, it was 
upset on the ground that the legacy left to the Supreme Father was really 
intended for the society ; and the latter being unauthorized by the Government, 
it was therefore void. 
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doctors, merchants, one Catholic priest, and civil and military 
engineers, distinguished pupils of the Polyteehnie School. Several 
had been bred in luxury, or had abandoned lucrative positions for 
their faith ; most were well educated, and all young, for not one 
had attained his fortieth year, and but two were older than the Su- 
preme Father, himself only thirty-six. Such as they were, how- 
ever, they gaily devoted themselves to the hardest and most 
menial tasks, , and sought to prove their belief in their own theory 
in the equality of spirit and flesh, united by religion, by rehabili- 
tating labour, while preparing the conversion of women and the 
people by their worship. ‘They repaired the house, kept it and 
the gardens in order, dug gravel from a pit to make its walks, and 
waited upon themselves. One Felix ‘Tourneux, who but a few days 
before had been an officer of artillery, and threw up his com- 
mission to hurry to Menilmontant, became, at his own desire, the 
servant of his brethren; he laid the cloth for their meals, and 
removed it, brushed their clothes, cleaned their boots, and being 
adroit, or having, as he has expressed it, “wn joli coup de brosse,” 
these tasks did not take him more than two hours, leaving the 
rest of the day free for meditation on the progress of the human 
race. Morning and evening the voice of Enfantin animated his 
followers ; while at work they sang hymns in chorus, to music 
composed by Felicien David, and when the horn called them to 
dinner, they took their places, and chanted a prayer before they 
ate. 

From the 23rd of April, the day of the retreat, till the 6th of 
June, no strangers were admitted; then the doors were thrown 
open, that all who liked might witness the ceremony about to take 
place. No longer able to propagate their opinions by gratuitous 
distribution of their newspapers and pamphlets, or by oral instruc- 
tion, the Saint Simonians had decided to mark their originality by 
assuming a peculiar dress, and thus at the same time test the 
courage of their apostles. The family assembled in a circle; in a 
second ring stood persons in communication with them, and 
beyond, a few spectators, all awaiting Infantin, whom they had not 
seen for three days. On his appearance he was hailed by a chorus 
of welcome, and having received a report of what had occurred 
during his absence, announced that he had disposed of all his 
worldly goods, and expected those who, with him, were about to 
assume the apostolic habit, to do the same, and free themselves 
from all mundane shackles, as Christians “ renounce the devil, his 
works, pomps, and vanities ;” to be thus more worthy to earn their 
bread and to receive daily wages. He then clothed himself in 
the dress, consisting of a vest, which, to symbolize fraternity, 
could not be put on without assistance, a close blue coat, white 
trousers, a leather belt, and a red cap. The greater part of the 
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family hastened to follow his example,—a few indeed said they 
were not yet strong enough to undergo such a trial, but they were 
exceptions ; most were armed with fanaticism, and Moise Retouret 
especially, exclaimed that hitherto he had seen in Enfantin the 
majesty of an emperor, but not sufficiently the goodness of a 
Messiah, but now his tenderness having overcome the feeling of 
awe, he was ready. 

This sixth of June was a fatal day in Paris: it witnessed one of 
the bloodiest of the many insurrections that stained the reign of 
Louis Philippe ; and not only did the roar of cannon interrupt the 
Saint Simonian ceremonial, but a woman of the faubourg, Desirée 
Veret, who had made her way to Menilmontant across the barri- 
eades, rushed in, imploring the chiefs to keep the promise they had 
given, that in case of an insurrection they would throw them- 
selves unarmed between the people and the troops, and by the 
spectacle of their devotion, strive to lead both sides back to con- 
cord and pacific sentiments. ‘Tears, entreaties, were all as vain 
as the attempt to remind them of their own words. Finfantin 
would not stir, nor allow his followers to do so; and thus the 
Saint Simovians incurred the charge of cowardice which has 
weighed so heavily against them in public opinion. 

From this time the house at Menilmontant was open twice 
a weck, on Sundays and Wednesdays, from noon till eight o'clock, 
and numbers of people came from Paris to walk in the garden, 
sce the ceremonies, and watch the disciples at.their work or their 
repasts. On the Ist of July the foundations of the temple were 
laid, an immense crowd being present, when a commissary of 
police appeared to disperse it.  Mnfuntin, always observant of his 
dignity, ordered Michel Chevalier, as one of the chief apostles, to 
see what was wanted, and withdrew. From this time the family were 
continually persecuted, though they continued peaceably to work at 
their temple ; a brigade of gendarmerie was stationed at their gate, 
first on Wednesdays and Sundays, to prevent the entrance of 
strangers, then soldiers were sent every day to cut off all communi- 
cation, and at length three of the garden doors were fastened up 
by the authorities, and a domiciliary visit took place to verify the 
number of inhabitants of the house. Finally, the charge of un- 
authorized assemblies at Menilmontant was added to those 
already pending, and Enfantin and his four accused companions 
were cited to appear before the Tribunal on the 27th of August. 

When the day came the whole family, called some as counsel, 
the rest as witnesses for the defence, ranged themselves in order, 
the exterior members, or the Saint Simonians, men and women, 
living at Paris, took their places in the rear, and after singing a 
hymn, the procession set forth. Enfantin was in the centre of 
his immediate followers, dressed like them, only that his costume 
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was brighter in colour, and the words “ Le Pére” were legibly em- 
broidered on the breast. His appearance excited the greatest 
curiosity as he passed through the streets ; as well as in the court, 
which was crowded to excess, when he took his place at the bar. 
His fellow-accused sat at his side, and on the bench behind, their 
counsel, among the latter two ladies, Aglaé Saint Hilaire and Cecile 
Fournel, who had obtained leave to sit near Enfantin, though the 
judges angrily refused his application to have them as his 
especial defenders. 

The trial lasted two days, and gave rise to most curious scenes, 
showing the immense influence of Enfantin over his followers. 
Throughout, as during the previous inquiry, the accused main- 
tained the most lofty behaviour. When asked who they were, 
while Rodrigues was content to call himself a disciple of Saint 
Simon, the others respectively qualified themselves Apostles, and 
Chief of the new faith ; and when further questioned, Enfantin 
boldly stated that he was the“ Supreme Father,” the “ Father of 
Humanity,” the “ Living Law,” and, to the great irritation of the 
judges, he persisted in addressing them, and in giving his orders, 
to his fellow-prisoners, to the counsel, and the witnesses, as if he 
had indeed been armed with divine authority, and had sat in that 
court to award instead of to receive sentence. About forty wit- 
nesses, all Saint Simonians, had been summoned, but when the 
first, Moise Retouret, appeared, and the oath was tendered to him, 
what was the astonishment of the court to see him turn to 
Enfantin and ask his sanction, which the latter refused, as the 
formula did not mention the name of God. A most singular dis- 
cussion ensued between the counsel for the defence and the law- 
officers of the Crown, as to the right of witnesses to be sworn ac- 
cording to their own faith; the judges refused to modify the 
words, and when Retouret declared he could not pronounce them 
without leave from the chief of his religion, he was dismissed un- 
heard. Again and again this scene was renewed ; each witness 
in his turn asked the orders of Enfantin, and declined to take the 
oath without special permission. Finally, all were sent away 
without being heard, even those who, like Flachat and Fournel, 
not living at Menilmontant, seemed less under the influence of 
the chief; and it had to be recorded that they had desired to be 
sworn “ before God,” refused the oath altogether rather than take 
it in any other form—a point of singular interest in a trial 
for religion, when the prisoners placed at the bar were to justify 
their faith and their morality. 

The speech for the prosecution presents little of interest. It is 
always easy to string together emphatic phrases about society 
being attacked, and to declaim against even the most moderate 
reformers as the enemies of all law. The fact that more than 
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twenty persons had attended the Saint Simonian gatherings was 
patent, and in itself constituted a punishable offence, unless the 
family could be shown to be protected by the article of the Code 
allowing freedom of worship: the money transactions were easily 
susceptible of a sinister interpretation, the more so as it was cer- 
tain the accused would be prevented replying, on the ground that 
they were not then on trial for swindling ; and in support of the 
charge of immorality, the Attorney-General only thought it neces- 
sary to cull from the speeches of Enfantin, and the writings of 
Duveyrier, the passages most likely to grate upon the feelings 
and offend the prejudices of twelve comfortable, middle-aged 
citizen-jurymen, and to wind up with a flourish about the duty 
devolving upon them to save society from dissolution. One inter- 
ruption, however, was somewhat curious. The better to condemn 
Enfantin, the crown lawyer quoted the protest of Cecile Fournel 
against his theories in the most pathetic tone, when to his sur- 
prise, that lady started up from her place behind the Father, to 
repudiate the words she then used, as she had since been better 
enlightened and accepted the doctrine—an inconvenient inter- 
ruption, for which the presiding judge threatened to have her 
expelled. 

The defence of Olinde Rodrigues was short: he contented 
himself with clearing the memory of Saint Simon from the charges 
brought against it by the prosecution, and remarked that after 
four years’ tolerance it was rather late to try his followers for their 
meetings, even supposing them unprotected by their religious 
character. Very different was the language of the other accused, 
and their counsel. They did not recognise the authority of their 
judges, nor seek to'avoid a condemnation ; their object was to 
testify to their faith, and since their meetings were prohibited, 
to utter words in that court which should re-echo through the 
length and breadth of France. Far from defending themselves, 
they boldly attacked the society and the Government which had 
put them on their trial, and used the occasion publicly to attest 
their love and reverence for their chief. 

The first to speak was Léon Simon, one of the counsel, and 
with the characteristic boldness and conviction of his sect (we 
recall this, because it is the intense belief in themselves and their 
leader, enabling them to brave prejudice and ridicule, which makes 
the Saint Simonians so remarkable), he grappled with the 
religious question, explaining and developing the famous formula, 
“ Dieu est Tout ce qui est,” eloquently repudiating the idea of a 
victim being essential to worship, and substituting the contrary 
notion, that the time was come when it would consist in general 
happiness, the poor ceasing to be speculated upon by the rich, and 
woman by man. Simon was followed by Michel Chevalier, whose 
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high character and actual position makes the part he then played 
the more interesting. He first showed the erratic course taken 
by the prosecution, which in the beginning of the inquiry had 
chiefly relied on the charge of political conspiracy, now tacitly 
withdrawn, and replaced by that of immorality, to which no allu- 
sion was originally made, though the articles and speeches in- 
criminated were published before any proceedings began. He then 
proved from history that religion has ever abstracted itself from 
morals and policy, and that Catholicism especially was at the 
head of civilization precisely at the time when it exercised the 
greatest influence over both, so that neither its habitual subjects 
of discussion, nor the demand for subscriptions (since St. Paul 
and his deacons did as much) could deprive Saint Simonianism 
of its religious character. He then related the persecutions the 
sect had undergone at Menilmontant, the sacrifices of place and 
fortune made by its members, and the vast area over which the 
propaganda had spread by the distribution of papers and 
pamphlets, and a correspondence embracing America and Africa. 
By extracts from their writings he proved how pacific were the 
sentiments of the Saint Simonians,-who condemned all violence, 
and that the objects they ‘advocated were the opening of rail- 
roads and canals, the development of all material resources as a 
guarantee for peace. All this was most displeasing to the judges, 
who, with the impatience which makes French justice a thing apart, 
perpetually interrupted Michel Chevalier, and finally ordered him 
to sit down. They might have succeeded in browbeating ordinary 
prisoners, but it was bad policy with such a man as Enfantin, 
whose bold, calm insistance for a fair hearing, pithily expressed, 
had great effect, and won for him the sympathies of his audience. 

After Michel Chevalier, Lambert (better known as Lambert 
Bey, for the great talents he displayed in Egypt while serving 
Mohammed Ali and his successor), Duveyrier, and Parrault 
successively addressed the Court, which did not rise till near 
midnight, and their words fell with startling effect on a sceptical 
and mocking audience. The first attacked the competency of 
the tribunal. If two worlds, the past and the future, were 
brought face to face, each with its creed, its moral law, and its 
policy, he said, quoting the prosecutor, what was the meaning of 
the veil covering the crucifix, unless it symbolized the want of 
a common faith of those who presumed to judge the belief of 
others ; nor did he admit them to be more competent to decide 
the moral than the religious question at issue, since, in what the 
prosecution called essentially a woman’s question, no woman sat 
in judgment, and the Court had expressly refused to hear the 
pleading of female counsel; and by a rapid sketch of the men 
composing the Saint Simonian family, he tried to prove that 

[Vol. LXXX. No. CLVII.]—New Sertgs, Vol. XXIV. No. I. K 
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their intellectual and moral standing put them above the sentence 
of any twelve jurymen designated by chance. Next came Duvey- 
rier, specially accused of outraging public morality, and sup- 
ported by the consciousness of the strict celibacy observed at 
Menilmontant, he carried the war into the enemy's country, 
tearing away the cloak of hypocrisy which shrouded the vices ot 
society around him. Some phrases of his article he surrendered, 
for they had been before censured by Enfantin, but only to sustain 
the general idea more forcibly. ‘The world had no right to condemn 
his theory, he said, since in practice the opera was more popular 
than religious services, and the theatre obtained a larger subsidy 
from the State than the churches. He sketched the state of 
social relations throughout the world, showing how they required 
reform, since in all the reality was most different from profession, 
and vice reigned supreme, the lives of the great majority being a 
contradiction to the Christian dispensation, supposed to be their 
law ; and speaking as an apostle, not as a lawyer, he denounced 
the anathema which made all pleasure a crime, since the practice 
of morality could only become general when its theory regu- 
lated, instead of contradicting, all the instincts of nature. His 
impussioned oratory, which irritated the judges, greatly astonished 
the crowded audience. The last to speak was Barrault. Called 
by his fellows “St. Jean Bouche d'Or,” he was one of their 
most eloquent preachers. Ile treated the court of justice as a 
council, the prisoner's bench as a pulpit, and having publicly 
asked and received the blessing of his “ Father,” he followed up 
the speech of Duveyrier, pitilessly plunging the scalpel into every 
social wound, demonstrating the contempt into which marriage 
vows had practically fallen, and the demoralization misery im- 
poses on the daughters of the poor, probing every inconsistency, 
scanning every vice, to persuade his hearers of the necessity of 
a religious reform, 

Late that night the fumily returned in procession to Menil- 
montant, and the next morning they again made their appear- 
ance in the same order. Curiosity was now excited to the highest 
pitch, for it was known that nfantin himself would be the next 
to speak. Rising gravely, he fixed his eyes alternately on the 
judges, the jury, and the audience ; at first he spoke slowly, with 
frequent long pauses, during which he continued to look about 
him, in order, as he said, practically to prove the effect of the 
human eye, and the reality of the material impressions which 
played so important a part in his doctrines, and certainly he 
could never have shown more decidedly the magnetic power of 
attraction or repulsion he possessed, for judges, crown-lawyers, 
and jury grew more and more impatient and irritable under his 
calm gaze, forgetting themselves to the degree of interrupting 
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him with sharp reprimands, and at length even suspending the 
trial for half an hour. Satisfied with the triumph he had thus 
obtained, in which, as in the incident of the oath the day be- 
fore, he had manifested his influence over his fellow-creatures, 
Enfantin now proceeded more rapidly. From the beginning, he 
scouted all thought of defending or justifying himself; he was 
there to teach, he said. He had desired to have women as his 
counsel in order to be refused, that in all points the difference 
between him and those who tried him might be shown. ‘The 
importance attached to physical beauty was one of the great 
accusations against him, but Enfantin, whose policy it was to 
turn every charge into avaunt, freely confessed the rehabilitation of 
the flesh to be his object, since its degradation was the cause of the 
social evils he saw around him, and pointedly asked why, if per- 
fect form was a qualification for the army, it should not be one 
also for the priesthood, when even the Catholic Church would 
not admit the deformed to orders? Not that he expected all the 
reforms he preached to be immediately realized, for many, he 
knew, must be the work of time, and be slowly and gradually 
evolved, but in himself he felt a power of love which gave him 
the mission of teaching man to respect the liberty of woman, as 
Christ had come on earth to break the chains of slaves. No 
man, he said, would dare assert himself a better judge on domestic 
relations than his mother, lis wife, or his sister, yet by the in- 
ferior position allotted to women, they were exposed to seduction 
and desertion, with every accompanying sin and misery; a curse 
from which the world could only be freed by the advent of the 
Messianic Woman, whose precursor he proclaimed himself, fol- 
lowing up by the law of truth, that of equality between man and 
woman given by Saint Simon, until woman herself should reveal 
that of grace ; and he ended by utterly disclaiming the competency 
of the Jury to judge him and his followers. 

An animated discussion now ensued between the Crown lawyer 
on the one hand, and P)'Kichthal, Lambert, Duveyrier, Chevalier, 
and Barrault on the other ; the former urging on the jury the con- 
demnation of the accused, with the personal eagerness so peculiar 
to the prosecutor in France, the latter enlarging on their defence 
of the previous day, and proclaiming their faith, in spite of the 
endeavours of the presiding judge to silence them, and even Kn- 
fantin rose again to answer the charge flung at him of being a 
juggler anda swindler, by showing that, if a speculator, he was 
one of a strange sort, since he had dedicated his whole fortune 
to his undertaking. 

At length the question of guilty or not guilty was put by 
the presiding judge to the jury, and though they retired for 
awhile, they were so eager to condemn on every count, that they 
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actually found Duveyrier culpable of forming an unauthorized asso- 
ciation, of which he was not accused, a finding which had to be 
eliminated in the sentence. Finally, the Court condemned En- 
fantin, Duveyrier, and Michel Chevalier each to a year of im- 
prisonment, and a fine of one hundred francs; Rodrigues and 
Barrault to fifty francs fine, and all of them collectively to the 
costs of the trial, while their papers and pamphlets were to be 
confiscated, and the Saint Simonian society broken up. The 
family heard this sentence with perfect composure, and three 
days being allowed to appeal against it, they formed tbeir 
procession, and retired to Menilmontant, attended by their 
adherents, and having passed the barriers, they sang their 
hymns as they went.* 

The trial over, the members of the family began to go about 
Paris in their peculiar dress, and soon the home at Menil- 
montant was deserted. As might have been foreseen, the appeal 
was rejected, and the Supreme Father, and two of his chief apostles 
being lodged in prison, the society again entered a new phase, 
for, strange to say, its extraordinary vitality was not yet ex- 
hausted, and we have still to give an account of a fresh enter- 
prise which its members undertook. 

We have already seen that Barrault was one of the leading 
spirits among the Saint Simonians, and left at liberty, while 
Enfantin was imprisoned, his position increased in importance. 
The time that elapsed between the first sentence and its con- 
firmation by the Court of Appeal, had been actively employed in 
sending missionaries to different parts of France, that their ideas 
might be propagated individually though their association was 
forbidden; and Barrault especially drew around him a group whom 
he entitled “ Les Compagnons de la Femme,” naturally consisting 
of those whose nature and qualities most nearly approached the 
female type. As soon as the sentence of the Court of Appeal 
forced them to leave Menilmontant, the party set off on foot, 
and went all together as far as Villejuif, where they spent the 
first night. Next morning, having determined on a place of 
meeting at Lyons, they broke up into smaller groups of two or 
three persons, each travelling by a separate road to the common 
rendezvous. Once reunited, these men, highly educated as most 
of them were, devoted themselves to manual labour, by which they 





* The speeches of Enfantin and his fellow-prisoners on this trial are so 
long and so connected in argument, as almost to defy either analysis or quota- 
tion, even were the subjects treated of such as are usually considered fit for the 
pages of a review intended for general circulation. We have, however, endea- 
voured to give some idea of the line of argument followed; and persons 
specially interested in the Saint Simonians, or in the reforms they advocated, 
may find a full report in the very curious volume entitled “Le Procés.” 
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earned their bread, in order to testify to their belief in its 
moral dignity. After some time passed in this way, their chief, 
Emile Barrault, selected twelve from amongst their number, 
whom he ordered to prepare for along journey; the Father, the 
supreme Living Law, being known to them to exist, he said, 
and being, nevertheless, incomplete for want of his partner, the 
Mother, it was obvious she must be discovered, and as he was 
impressed with the positive faith that she dwelt in the East, it 
was their duty to set off and seek for her. 

The men he addressed were wound up to the same pitch of 
enthusiasm as himself, so the argument at once chimed in with 
their own feelings ; and, true to the title they had assumed, they 
declared themselves ready to start in search of the Supreme 
Mother. They immediately went to Marseilles, when one of 
them happening to hear that two persons, one a naval officer the 
other a civil engineer, who had shown Saint Simonian tendencies, 
were to be found at Toulon, he made an excursion thither, and 
preached his doctrine with so much effect that the new converts 
threw up their employments,* and hurried to Marseilles in time to 
embark with Barrault and the rest of his followers on board the 
Clorinde, « brig bound to Constantinople, of which the since so 
celebrated Garibaldi was then mate; but we learn that, though 
he struck his passengers as being intelligent, and they conversed 
a good deal with him during the voyage, they were far from sus- 
pecting how great a part he was destined to play. 

While at sea Barrault announced a new revelation as to the 
Supreme Mother, restricting the search to the descendants of 
Israel, since she must be a Jewess, the better to complete the 
Father, he being Christian by birth and descent. With this 
object before them, the party at length landed at Constantinople ; 
and though all kinds of costume are common enough there, the 
appearance of fifteen men all clad alike in white trousers, high 
boots, a red undercoat with long sleeves, covered by a white 
sleeveless jacket buttoned up the back, red caps and black cloaks, 
walking continually about together, though they eschewed inter- 
course with any strangers, caused the greatest sensation. The 
real object for which they came was of course perfectly unintelli- 
gible to the Turks, who not knowing who they were or whence 
they had arrived, rather naturally conceived they might be de- 
sirous of revolutionizing the empire, or perhaps, worse than all, be 
freemasons ; so, for the sake of precaution, Kosrew Pacha ordered 





* Of these two persons, so singularly led away by their enthusiasm, the 
first died French Consul in the Indian Archipelago; while the second, still 
alive, occupies a high and brilliant position in the corps of civ! engineers, in 
which he resumed his place. 
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them to be arrested as suspicious characters and vagabonds,* which 
was immediately done. ‘The chancellery of the Porte was given 
them as a prison, and during the five days they remained there, 
though they were well treated, they had to undergo various inter- 
rogatories, among which we select the following as one of the 
most curious. Some of the party had stated themselves to be 
pupils of the Polytechnic School, so a Turkish mathematician 
was sent to examine them, and Barrault chose Tourneux from 
among his companions for the conference. An interpreter was 
of course employed, and through him the Turk asked, which is 


the noblest mathematical figure ? 

The ellipse, said Tourneux ; and when asked why, because 
of its double curve, was the answer, with the full explanation 
of its shape. But a circle, objected the Turk; ‘Tourneux 
acknowledged that figure to be a meritorious one, he still urged 
its inferiority ; and still more strongly that of a square, which was 
next suggested to him. At length the Turk inquired what he 
thought of a triangle, to which he replied with great contempt, 
that it was a wretched figure, less than nothing ; not only a flat 
surface, like a square, but one having only three sides. Upon this 
the ‘Turk withdrew, and when left alone with his companions, 
Tourneux explained that he had answered in this strange way 
that his expressed contempt for triangles might obviate their 
being taken for freemasons. 

After a few days the French ambassador interfered in behalf of 
his imprisoned countrymen, and they were set at liberty on con- 
dition that they should immediately leave Constantinople. ‘They 
embarked for Alexandria, but once there, their small resources were 
exhausted, hunger and misery overtook them, and after a last 
struggle to keep together, they were obliged to part, and each seek 
his bread as best he might; personal preoccupation for existence 
rendered further prosecution of their search impossible, and thus 
the expedition of the “Compagnons de la Femme” ended in an 
egregious and deplorable failure. 

Before concluding, we must now return for a moment to 
enfantin, whom we left condemned to seclusion and lmprison- 
ment. His next appearance in public, in the spring of the follow- 
ing year (1883), was again at the bar of the Court of Assizes. 
Adversity had not yet reduced his pretensions to a superhuman 
mission, and the day happening to be Easter Monday, he took 
occasion from this anniversary again to explain his peculiar con- 
ception of the Divinity, “ Dieu, Pére et Mére, de ‘Tous et de 


* We have heard a story that, on landing at Constantinople, Barrault and his 
party saluted the first women they met, in the hope that the “ Mother”? might 
respond to their greeting, and that this scandalous infringement on ‘Turkish 
custom was the chief cause of their arrest, but we cannot vouch for the fact. 
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Toutes,” as he himself expressed it, and to pour forth one of his 
strange but powerful rhapsodies on the retreat of Menilmontant, 
its objects, and the future of peace and liberty he foresaw for the 
world when men should call in the aid of women, roused by the 
Mother, whom his disciples had gone to seek in the East; and 
having shown the political and religious faith which was the basis 
of the association he had formed, he dared his judges to condemn 
or dissolve it.* 

In this country, Enfantin and his followers would have been 
left undisturbed : if a certain number of educated men chose to 
put their fortunes in common, and then live by the toil of their 
hands, it would be nothing to anybody, however strange the ideas 
they might be pleased to emit on social subjects, as long as they 
did not disturb the public peace; but with all its pretensions to 
liberality, the Government of Louis Philippe did not allow its sub- 
jects one tithe of the real freedom we enjoy in England, and the 
challenge of Enfantin was answered by the strict interdiction of 
the family. He himself, however, was set free, with his fellow- 
prisoners, for it was considered that, the association broken 
up and deprived of all means of publicity, he could not be dan- 
gerous, and he himself felt so keenly the inaction to which he was 
thus condemned, that he immediately left France, accompanied 
by Lambert, Bruneau, and Hoart, three of his most devoted 
adherents, all pupils, like himself, of the Polytechnic School, and 
betook himself to Egypt, where he was rejoined by several of the 
wandering band who had preceded him under the guidance of 
Barrault, and who were drawn back to their original leader by a 
force of attraction which we can only illustrate by comparing it 
to that which brings flies about a honeypot. 

Such was the end of the Saint Simonian sect; for when 
its members found their way back to France in small groups, 
time had swept on, other doctrines and theories had usurped 
the public ear, and they remained on the shore, stranded 
and forgotten. But if their part as sectarians was over, their 
career as men was only now to begin, and it remains for 
us to show what became of the chief among them. Of their 
leaders, Bazard had died soon after the rupture; Olinde Rodri- 
gues, on the contrary, survived many years, to the last calling 
himself a disciple of Saint Simon, and occupied with preparing a 
complete edition of his Master's works, which, however, he did 
not live to publish; Enfantin is still alive, and still arrogant, 
though he has separated from all his former friends, and neither in 


* We have this speech of Enfantin before us, in its original form, a rare 
pamphlet, entitled “ eed du Pére.’”’ In this, as in all Saint Simonian publi- 
cations, great use and abuse is made of small and large type, of capitals, and 
italics, with the additional peculiarity that the sentences are printed like 
irregular stanzas, cut up into short truncated lines, 
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splendour nor in purity does his life correspond to the ideal of a 
prophet or an apostle. After two years spent in Egypt, where 
he played no part worth notice, though we may mention that at 
this time he was considered by his followers as so holy that one 
of them, Charpin, used daily to comb his hair, his own hands 
being too sacred to perform such an office for himself, he re- 
turned to France, bringing with him the original idea of the canal 
through the Isthmus of Suez, which he subsequently communi- 
cated to M. de Lesseps, and in the realization of which he meant 
to have taken a great share, had not the latter contrived to set him 
aside when the concession had been obtained ; but not before he 
had had three audiences of the Emperor on the subject, after the 
last of which he observed (we note the phrase as characteristic of 
both), “I have no power over this man.” So he remains in his 
obscurity, and the man who for a time not only believed himself, 
but induced others, some of the cleverest men perhaps of the most 
sceptical and laughter-loving nation in Europe, to believe him a 
living law and a divine incarnation, has successively condescended 
to bea postmaster, a member of a scientific commission in Algeria, 
a newspaper editor, and now belongs to the administration of the 
Lyons railway. 

While such has been the fate of the chiefs, what has become of 
the followers? Michel Chevalier many of our readers may have 
seen last year, when he came to London as Imperial Commis- 
sioner to the Exhibition, in the uniform of a senator; his breast 
covered with orders, and none, we believe, but would consider those 
honours and decorations more than deserved by the great political 
economist who has earned a right to lasting gratitude by his 
exertions in favour of the treaty of commerce between France and 
England. His brother Auguste was secretary to the President 
during the Republic, is now a deputy, and a decided Impe- 
rialist. David brought back from his Oriental travel the airs 
which made the success of ‘Le Désert ;’ Barrault has written 
much and learnedly on politics, especially those of the East, 
whither he returned as a member of the Commission to examine 
the Isthmus of Suez, still enjoys a high literary reputation, 
and not long ago’was married by a priest of the Catholic Church ; 
Léon Simon and Currie were celebrities known to believers in 
homeopathy ; Ivan went to China, and is now the intimate friend 
of Prince Napoleon ; Cazeaux and Tourneux have resumed their 
career as engineers, the latter especially with great success and 
distinction; Carnot was Minister under the Republic, and 
now lives in retirement; Journel visited Texas, and has been 
decorated for his writings on different subjects; Jourdan is an 
editor of the Siécle; Urbain holds high civil office in Algeria. 
Madame Bazard, Abel Transon, the eloquent preacher, Dugied, 
the founder of Carbonarism under the Restoration, repented of 
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their aberrations, and took refuge from them in the arms of the 
Catholic Church: Saint Chéron has been the editor of the 
Univers Religieuse; Margarin obtained a professorship in a 
Catholic University of Belgium; while on the other hand Pierre 
Leroux and Jean Reynaud embraced the most advanced demo- 
cratic and socialist opinions, which they supported by their 
writings till 1548, and afterwards by their votes and attitude in 
the chamber, till the advent of the Second Empire again reduced 
them to the use of their pens only. 

Thus have the Saint Simonians been cast abroad over the 
world ; some are Imperialists, some devout Catholics, some ardent 
democrats. What, then, has really resulted from the singular 
episode in the history of French thought of which we have just 
given a sketch? Something very different from the exalted reli- 
gious pretensions put forth by the sect, but which yet may be 
legitimately deduced from one part of the doctrines of Enfantin ; 
the financial feudalism which at this moment overshadows France, 
and centring in the Crédit Mobilier, an establishment directed 
by the two Pereyres, Gustave D'Eichthal, and Duveyrier, who has 
combined light literature and the writing of farces with the more 
practical pursuits of a speculator, all old Saint Simonians, who, 
in conjunction with other followers of the same path, such as 
Mirés and Talabot, wield a power more absolute than that the 
medieval dukes and counts ever exercised over the State. Such 
has been the result of Saint Simonianism dissolved by external 
force. What would have happened had it been allowed to run its 
course, and break down from its own inherent defects and con- 
tinual tendency to schism, from the revolt of individual idiosyn- 
crasy against the intense despotism of the chief, it is, of course, 
vain to speculate; but this we may say, that while the views of 
the school embraced much that was good and beautiful, while 
they contented themselves with theorizing, they entirely failed to 
establish anything which has practically shown the world to be 
their debtor for any solidly secured step of progress. 


RE HC 


Art. VII.—Tue NATURALIST ON THE RiveR AMAZONS. 


The Naturalist on the River Amazons: a Record of Adventures, 
Habits of Animals, Sketches of Brazilian and Indian Life, 
and Aspects of Nature under the Equator, during Eleven 
Years of Travel. By Henry Watter Bares. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London: John Murray. 1863. 

b ge general history of the travels recorded in these interesting 
volumes by Mr. Bates, may be given ina few words. Messrs. 

Wallace and Bates, after long discussion of the problem of the 
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origin of species, resolved, in 1847, to make a joint voyage to the 
shores of the Amazons for the purpose of ascertaining what 
materials for the settlement of that question might be obtained 
there. Starting early in 1848, they passed some time in Para, 
and after making an excursion together up the River ‘Tocantins, 
the main stream entering the estuary of the Para, they parted 
company, and made their way separately up the main river until 
they met again at Barra, on the Rio Negro, 1000 miles from their 
starting-point. In 1852 Mr. Wallace left Brazil to start on the 
Eastern expedition which has placed him in the first rank of 
scientific naturalists ; whilst Mr. Bates remained on the Amazons, 
having proceeded up the Upper River, or Solimoens, as far as Kiga, 
which he afterwards made his headquarters for a considerable 
time. Mr. Bates remained for seven years after his original 
fellow-traveller quitted him, and only left Para on his return to 
civilization in the summer of 1859—fully eleven years after his 
first landing there. 

There are few objects in nature that impress the mind more 
fully with the idea of grandeur than a great river, and it is upon 
this alone that the interest of the Amazons reposes. ‘The Ganges 
and the Indus have flowed for centuries past the seats of an 
ancient civilization ;—the waves of the Nile have witnessed the 
rise and extinction of a civilization more ancient still. ‘The banks 
of the Tigris and Euphrates bore the earliest of recorded empires ; 
and these and many other rivers are associated with a thousand 
historical incidents which invest them with a special, if not 
sometimes almost a sacred, character. The Amazons appeals 
almost wholly to our senses—the short-lived glory attaching to it 
as the supposed highway to the fabulous golden region of the 
Spaniards, having been too evanescent to invest it with a lasting 
halo of either historic or romantic interest. 

But, however wanting in historical associations, it must be 
admitted that the Amazons is not deficient in the elements of 
natural grandeur. The largest river in the world, running a course 
of some 3500 miles, nearly from one side of a great continent 
to the other, pouring into the ocean a volume of water 
equal in expanse at least, and probably in depth, to the Straits of 
Dover, the accumulated drainage of a basin nearly equal in its 
superficial extent to the whole of Europe, the mighty Amazons 
rolls on through the solitudes of the vast forests which rise in 
marvellous luxuriance upon its banks, performing its never-ending 
functions as one of the great arteries of the water-circulation of the 
globe. So wide is its channel that the influence of the tides is 
felt in it at a distance of more than 400 miles from its mouth, 
and Mr. Bates even observed a rise and fall which could 
only be ascribed to the tide in a small tributary 530 miles from 
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the sea, whilst the volume of water which it pours into the sea 
is so great that even in tle great estuary the water is scarcely 
brackish. - Favoured by the moist atmosphere and the warmth of 
the climate, the vast plain which stretches on all sides of the great 
river and its affluents is clothed with a vegetation unsurpassed 
elsewhere in beauty and grandeur. The plants which furnish the 
necessaries and many of the luxuries of existence may be raised 
on its banks with the least possible expenditure of labour in their 
cultivation, and the vast favilities for water-carriage, the immense 
shore-line presented by the water-system of the Amazons, would 
seem to indicate the region traversed by it as one from which a 
most extensive commerce in tropical products might be carried 
on. Instead of this, we find its shores occupied by a scattered 
and scanty population, whose indolence and ignorance seem to be 
their most striking characteristics. As a rule, they seem scarcely 
to cultivate more than is absolutely necessary for their own wants, 
and in most parts of the country domestic animals are almost, 
if not quite unknown, so that the inhabitants, being generally 
dependent for their supplies of animal food upon the natural 
resources of a country offering comparatively few of the larger 
birds or quadrupeds, are driven perforce to adopt a fish diet, which 
Mr. Bates appears to have found by no means satisfactory. 

The population consists of whites, Indians, and negroes, and 
of mixtures of these three in various proportions, and it is one of 
the most hopeful features in the social condition of the district 
that no prejudice exists against those who show marks of mixed 
blood : indeed, the cross of black or Indian blood seems so general 
that it is considered bad taste to boast of a pure white pedigree. 
In most cases the whites do not appear to have much to boast of, 
the lower Portuguese immigrants adopting the indolent habits of 
the Indians and Indian half-castes with great success. The 
people generally think more of their religious festivals than of 
anything else, and as these are very numerous, and last for nine 
or ten days, and their most important feature apparently consists 
in getting drunk on hot rum and ginger in honour of the saints, 
we can hardly be surprised that with all its natural advantages 
the Amazons province does not advance very rapidly. In most 
other respects the inhabitants of the Amazons valley seem gene- 
rally to possess at least a negatively good character; acts of 
violence and dishonesty are of rare occurrence, and the morality 
of the sexes does not seem to be much lower than in other coun- 
tries. Mr. Bates, indeed, tells us that ‘ most of the half-caste 
women on the Upper Amazons lead a little career of looseness 
before they marry and settle down for life;” and thinks it “ rather 
remarkable that the men do not seem to object much to their brides 
having had a child or two by various fathers before marriage,” 
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although we fear that he might find very similar customs prevail- 
ing much nearer home. 

The ignorance on the most ordinary subjects prevailing amongst 
the inhabitants of this favoured region is well shown by the ques- 
tion put to Mr. Bates by a man holding an important office in 
Santarem, namely, “ On what side of the river was Paris situ- 
ated?” a question which, Mr. Bates says, “did not arise, as 
might be supposed, from a desire for accurate topographical 
knowledge of the Seine, but from the idea that all the world was 
a great river, and that the different places he had heard of must 
lie on one shore or the other.” 

Amongst a society of this kind Mr. Bates passed eleven years 
of his life, and whatever may have been the intellectual barrenness 
of the soil around him, he seems to have found his existence on 
the Amazons so enjoyable that he was unwilling to ieave its 
shores, and had it not been for his broken health, due rather to 
exposure and hard fare than to any influence of the climate, he 
would probably, as he himself says, have furnished an example of 
the truth of the Paraense proverb, “‘ He who goes to Para stops 
there.” And in the pages of the two delightful volumes in which 
Mr. Bates records the memorabilia of his life during his sojourn in 
the Amazons region, the reader will find abundant evidence of its 
possessing attractions such as would cause the naturalist to regard 
with indifference the want of congenial society and of the appliances 
of civilized life. ‘Take the following description of the scenery 
which greeted the eyes of the traveller on his first landing at 
Para. After remarking on the slovenly condition of the human 
elements in the picture presented to him, Mr. Bates says :— 


“ Butamidst all, and compensating every defect, rose the overpowering 
beauty of the vegetation. The massive dark crowns of shady mangos 
were seen everywhere, amongst the dwellings, amidst fragrant blossom- 
ing orange, lemon, and many other tropical fruit-trees, some in flower, 
others in fruit, at varying stages of ripeness. Here and there, shoot- 
ing above the more domelike and sombre trees,. were the smooth 
columnar stems of palms, bearing aloft their magnificent crowns of 
finely-cut fronds. Amongst the latter, the slim assai-palm was especi- 
ally noticeable, growing in groups of four or five; its smooth, gently- 
curving stem, twenty to thirty feet high, terminating in a head of 
feathery foliage, inexpressibly light and elegant in outline. On the 
boughs of the taller and more ordinary-looking trees sat tufts of 
curiously-leaved parasites. Slender woody lianas hung in festoons 
from the branches, or were suspended in the form of cords and ribbons ; 
whilst luxuriant creeping plants overran alike tree-trunks, roofs, and 
walls, or toppled over palings, in copious profusion of foliage. The 
superb banana, of which I had always read as forming one of the 
charms of tropical vegetation, here grew with great luxuriance, its glossy 
velvety green leaves, twelve feet in length, curving over the rools 
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of verandahs in the rear of every house. The shape of the leaves, the 
various shades of green which they present when lightly moved by the 
wind, and especially the contrast they afford in eclour and form to the 
more sombre hues and more rounded outline of the other trees, are quite 
sufficient to account for the charm of this glorious tree. .. . . Many 
other trees and plants, curious in leaf, stem, or manner of growth, grew 
on the borders of the thickets along which lay our road ; they were all 
attractive to new comers whose last country ramble of quite recent 
date was over the bleak moors of Derbyshire on a sleety morning in 
April.” 


In the midst of a scenery offering so striking a contrast to that 
which he had last gazed on, Mr. Bates was struck with the ab- 
sence about Para of any similar tropical character in the more 
prominent members of the fauna, The only animals which 
struck him as remarkable were the lizards, of which great num- 
bers were to be seen running about; the birds, in general, were 
of dull colours, and of forms such as might be seen in Europe 
without exciting much attention. The insects met with were 
likewise singularly European in their aspect ; and in connexion 
with this circumstance Mr. Bates remarks that “ those species 
which have the widest distribution in America, and which have 
the closest affinity to those of the tropics of the Old World, are 


such as occur in open sunny places near towns. ‘The general 
appearance of the insects and birds belonging to such situations 
is very similar to that of European species.” But it is remark- 
able that the species, however similar, belong generally to different 
genera and even to different families, or to different types of the 
same family, exhibiting often great divergence in all essential 
points of structure. 


“Facts of this kind,” says Mr. Bates, “ would seem to show that 
it is not wholly the external conditions of light, heat, moisture, and so 
forth, which determine the general aspect of the animals of a country. 
It is a notion generally entertained, that the superior size and beauty 
of tropical insects and birds are immediately due to the physical con- 
ditions of a tropical climate, or are in some way directly connected with 
them. .. . . The tropics, it is true, have a vastly greater total number 
of handsome butterflies than the temperate zones; but it must be 
borne in mind that they contain a far greater number of genera and 
species altogether. It holds good in all families that the two sexes of 
the more brilliantly-coloured kinds are seldom equally beautiful; the 
females very often quite obscure in dress. ‘There is a very large 
number of dull-coloured species in tropical countries. The tropics 
have also species in which the contrast between the sexes is greater 
than in any species of temperate zones ; in some cases the males have 
been put in one genus and the females in another, so great is the 
difference between them. ‘There are species of larger size, but at the 
same time there are others of smaller size in the same families in 
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tropical than in temperate latitudes. If we reflect on all these facts, 
we must come to the conclusion that climate, to which we are naturally 
at first sight inclined to attribute much, has little or no direct influence 
in the matter. . . . The abundance of food, the high temperature, 
absence of seasons of extreme cold and dearth, and the variety of 
stations, all probably operate in favouring the existence of a greater 
number of species in tropical than in temperate latitudes. This, 
perhaps, is all we can say with regard to the influence of climatal con- 
ditions. The causes which have produced the great beauty that 
astonishes us, if we really wish to investigate them, must be sought in 
other directions. I think that the facts above mentioned are caleu- 
lated to guide us in the search. They show, for instance, that beauty 
of form and colour is not peculiar to one zone, but is producible under 
any climate where a number of species of a given genus lead a 
flourishing existence. ‘The ornamental dress is generally the property 
of one sex to the exclusion of the other; and the cases of widest 
contrast between the two are exhibited in those regions where life is 
generally more active and prolific. All this points to the mutual 
relations of the species, and especially to those between the sexes, as 
having far more to do in the matter than climate.” 


America, in Mr. Bates’ opinion, is the region of forests, and he 
remarks especially on the arboreal habits of most of the animals, 
and the extraordinary abundance of climbing plants. Trees and 
plants of many orders take on a scansorial habit in the Brazilian 
forests, binding together the trunks and branches of the larger 
trees with their slender woody stems ; and by means of the sup- 
port thus afforded them carrying their foliage and inflorescence 
into the free light of day above the crowns of the ordinary forest- 
trees. Among the most remarkable forms of these lianas, as 
they are frequently called, are the climbing-palms (Desmoncus), 
to which the Amazons Indians give the name of Jacitéra. ‘‘ These 
have slender, thickly-spined and flexuous stems, which twine 
about the taller trees from one to the other, and grow to an in- 
credible length. The leaves, which have the ordinary pinnate 
shape characteristic of the family, are emitted from the stems 
at long intervals, instead of being collected into a dense crown, 
and have at their tips a number of long recurved spines. These 
structures are excellent contrivances to enable the trees to secure 
themselves in climbing, but they are a great nuisance to ‘the tra- 
veller, for they sometimes hang over the pathway and catch the 
hat or clothes, dragging off the one or tearing the other as he 
passes.” Remarkable as these climbing-palms are from their 
singular departure from the ordinary mode of growth of their 
order, another kind of parasitic plant presents us with an example 
of a still more curious habit. This is known as the Sipé Matador, 
or Murderer Liana, from the fatal effects produced by it on the 
forest-tree which it selects as its supporter. Applying itself to 
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one side of the stem of this like a wooden mould, it throws out 
at intervals from each side arm-like processes which pass round 
the trunk of the tree and unite at their point of contact on the 
other side. Thus the tree is gradually encircled by a series of 
inflexible wooden rings, which increase in size with the growth 
of the parasite, and in course of time inevitably strangle the un- 
fortunate victim of this close embrace. ‘“‘'The strange spectacle 
then remains of the selfish parasite clasping in its arms the life- 
less and decaying body of its victim, which had been a help to 
its own growth. Its end has been served—it has flowered and 
fruited, reproduced and disseminated its kind; and now, when 
the dead trunk moulders away, its own end approaches ; its sup- 
port is gone, and itself also falls.” 

It is impossible not to recognise in the apparently reckless and 
selfish behaviour of these parasitic plants of the Brazilian forest 
an intense manifestation of that “struggle for existence” which, 
according to Darwin, is the prime mover or main instrument in 
the origination of new species. The same struggle, the same 
competition for the physical essentials of existence, is doubtless 
going on elsewhere, and even before our eyes in the temperate 
climates of Europe ; but in these tropical regions the phenomena 
acquire a magnitude and intensity commensurate with the in- 
tensity of all vital phenomena, and influence the mind of the 
observer as the feebler manifestations of a similar nature in our 
northern regions cannot do, leading him almost to ascribe to the 
vegetable parasites whose successful struggles he watches the 
characteristics of animal volition. Thus, Burmeister describes 
himself as painfully impressed by the spectacle presented to him 
by a Brazilian forest, from the vegetation apparently displaying 
a spirit of restless selfishness, emulation, and craftiness. ‘“ Live 
and let live,” says Mr. Bates, “is clearly not the maxim taught 
in these wildernesses,” nor, we may add, anywhere else by the 
coutemplation of nature. Eat and be eaten, seems rather to be 
the natural law of the relation of animals to plants and to each 
other ; the law which, like a resistless fate, pays no regard to the 
suffering of the individual or the extinction of the species, so 
long as by either the one or the other the general good can be 
secured, 

Upon the important question of the origin of species, Mr. 
Bates holds opinions perfectly in accordance with those of 
Wallace and Darwin, and many illustrations of the principle of 
“natural selection” are to be found in his pages. One of the 
most striking examples adduced by him in support of the Dar- 
Winian theory is that furnished by the butterflies of the peculiarly 
American genus, Heliconius, of which numerous species are 
described by naturalists. These are elegant, slender-bodied 
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butterflies, furnished with long and narrow wings, usually of a 
deep black colour, and adorned with large spots and streaks of 
bright tints. Of the species, or supposed species, many form 
groups of closely allied forms, presenting considerable difficulties 
to the entomologist who wishes to discriminate them; others 
exhibit well-marked differences, although perhaps even these may 
be found to merge more or less towards the characters of their 
near allies if a large series of specimens could be brought 
together. One fine species (the H. Melpomene) of a black colour, 
with a large crimson spot on each forewing, found throughout 
Guiana, Venezuela, and those northern parts of South America 
with the fauna of which that of the valley of the Amazons has 
most in common, occurs on both shores of the lower Amazons 
about the middle of its course, namely, at Obydos and Santarem, 
but is entirely wanting elsewhere. Throughout the forests of the 
remainder of the Amazons valley its place is taken by another 
species (described as H. Thelxiope), which is of the same size 
and form, but has the wings beautifully rayed with black and 
crimson, and adorned with a number of light yellow spots. Any 
one looking at these two forms alone, would say at once that they 
were perfectly distinct species ; but Mr. Bates found, at different 
places in the valley of the Amazons, forms which seemed to indi- 
cate a transition from the one to the other, connected together by 
so complete a chain of gradations, that it is difficult to separate 
them even into varieties, and gradually filling up the wide inter- 
val between the two species. That these are not hybrids between 
H. Melpomene and H. Thelxiope is shown by the fact that they 
do not occur at points where these two species come into im- 
mediate contact, and that they do exist in Guiana, where only 
one of the supposed distinct species is found. Hence Mr. Bates 
believes that in these butterflies we may trace the formation by 
gradual modification of truly distinct species, that is to say, of 
physiological species, or forms which will not breed together, for 
he states that where the two species came in contact, he never 
observed them to pair. The mode in which such changes may be 
brought about, in accordance with the principle of natural 
selection, is indicated by the author as follows :— 


“ According to this theory [that of Natural Selection], the variable 
state of the species exhibited in the districts above mentioned would 
be owing to Heliconius Melpomene having been rendered vaguely un- 
stable by the direct action of local conditions dissimilar to those 
where it exists under a constant normal form. In these districts 
selection has not operated, or it is suitable to the conditions of life 
there prevailing that the species should exist under an unstable form. 
But in the adjoining moister forests, as the result shows, the local con- 
ditions were originally more favourable to one of these varieties than 
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to the others. The selected one, therefore, increased more rapidly than 
its relatives, and the fact of the entire absence of these latter from an 
area whence they are now separated only by a few miles, points to the 
conclusion that they could not there maintain their ground. Those 
individuals of successive broods which are still better suited to the 
new conditions, would, for the same reasons, be preferred over their 
relatives; and this process going forward for a few generations, the 
extreme point of H. Thelxiope would be reached. In the higher and 
drier areas of Guiana and the neighbouring countries, H. Melpomene 
has been the selected form; in the lower and more humid regions of 
the Amazon, H. Thelxiope has been preferred. An existing proof of 
the perfect adaptation is shown by the swarming abundance of. the 
species; the derivation of H. Thelxiope from H. Melpomene is made 
extremely probable by the existence of a complete series of connecting 
links ; and lastly, its permanent establishment is made evident by 
its refusal to intercross with its parent form, or revert to its former 
shape, when brought by natural redistribution into contact with it.” 


Although this may be cited as an interesting example in sup- 
port of the hypothesis of the origin of species by gradual change, 
under the influence of altered conditions of existence, it is no 
less valuable as an illustration of the extreme imperfection of 
our knowledge on this most difficult subject, and of the vast 
amount of purely hypothetical reasoning that must be introduced 
into any discussion of any question connected with it. What 
are the conditions of existence that re-act upon the organism ? 
and in what consists the state of “ vague instability,” ingeniously 
assumed by Mr. Bates as induced by them? and without which 
the phenomena presented by the Amzonian Heliconii would evi- 
dently be incapable of explanation, on the hypothesis of natural 
selection. 

Another striking instance of a nature precisely similar to the 
above is recorded by Mr. Bates, with regard to two other butter- 
flies, belonging to the restricted genus Papilio. One of these 
(P. Ergeteles) is found on the north side of the Amazons, from 
Obydos to the Rio Negro; it is replaced on the opposite by an 
apparently distinct species (P. Echelus). In Cayenne, where neither 
of these forms occur, there is an intermediate one, and the two 
extremes are so linked together by varieties, “ that they cannot 
be considered otherwise than as modifications of one and the 
same species; one produced on the north, the other on the south 
side of the Amazons.” 

Many others of Mr. Bates’ observations on the animals of the 
valley of the Amazons in connexion with the Darwinian hypotheses 
of the origin of species are deserving of the attention of naturalists ; 
and in this respect we may refer especially tu his remarks on the 
American monkeys and their relations to the Quadrumana of the 
old world, which are exceedingly suggestive, but unfortunately 
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too long for insertion here, whilst it is impossible to abridge them 
satisfactorily. Scattered through his pages there is also a great 
mass of highly interesting notes on the habits of various animals, 
amongst which the entomologists will find important information 
on the Ants and Termites which form so striking a portion of the 
Insect Fauna of the regions traversed by Mr. Bates, and also a 
confirmation of the old story related by Madame Mérian, and 
since so often disputed, of the existence of a spider which catches 
small birds in its webs and destroys them. On the Solimoens and 
the upper part of the Lower Amazons he made the acquaintance 
of a new insect plague, a small fly called the Piam, which he says 
comes out on its work of torment only by day, relieving the mos- 
quitves at sunrise with the greatest punctuality. The insect, 
which is evidently nearly allied to the sand-flies (Simulium), is of 
small size, but its excessive numbers, and the great irritation pro- 
duced by its bite, render it formidable. Our author mentions a 
Portuguese fellow-traveller “ who was laid up for three weeks from 
the attacks of Piaim; his legs being swollen to an enormous size, 
and the punctures aggravated into spreading sores.” 

From such attacks as these apparently arise the chief dangers 
of the Amazonian traveller. ‘The reader of Mr. Bates’s volumes 
will look in vain in their pages for adventures such as African 
travellers delight in—we find in them no records of nocturnal 
watchings for the needless destruction of game—no thrilling 
descriptions of hair’s-breadth escapes from situations of danger, 
in which, had the writer actually come to grief, he would perhaps 
have met with his deserts. On the Amazons the jaguar, indeed, 
is heard roaring during the night, and leaves his footprints in the 
sand around the travellers’ encampment—the cayman lurks about 
the bathing-places of the villages, on the look-out for prey, and 
the great water boa, or anaconda, occasionally seizes on a human 
victim ; but in Mr. Bates’s narrative the jaguar rarely makes his 
appearance ; the only feat of the anaconda consists in a burgla- 
rious attack upon the traveller's fowls ; and the cayman (who seems 
to be a most cowardly brute) makes an attempt to carry off a 
favourite dog from his sleeping-place, and gets ignominiously pelted 
back into the river with firebrands. Nevertheless, those who can 
dispense with “sensational” incidents will find an abundance of 
entertainment in this record of a naturalist’s doings. The pictures 
of scenery and of the manners of the population are given witha 
truthfulness and vivacity which lend a great charm to the narra- 
tive, and we shall not be surprised, now that the facilities of 
transit are so great, to hear of batches of our summer tourists 
being induced by its perusal to start on expeditions to the head- 


waters of the great American river. 
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Art. VIII.—M. Louis Buanc’s History or THE 
Frencu REVOLUTION. 


Histoire de la Révolution Frangaise. Par Louis Banc. 
12 vols. Paris: Furne et Cie. 


yy are not many historical periods about which the opi- 
nions and sentiments of Englishmen have varied as much, 
within the course of a few years, as they have about the great 
French Revolution. ‘To our fathers and grandfathers, France was 
already a natural object of dislike and contempt; but, at the close 
of the last century, their aversion was intensified into active 
hatred, and enraged almost to madness, by the fearful tales of 
horror and bloodshed which reached them from beyond the 
narrow seas, or were invented intra quatuor maria to satisfy 
their craving for that species of intelligence. They counted for 
nothing the long centuries of wrongs and injustice that were then 
so fearfully avenged; the good, too, that was done, was un- 
appreciated or unheard of; the heroic virtues of the time, the 
courage, the endurance, the single devotion to an unselfish cause, 
were either disbelieved in, or passed by with a curse or a sneer. 
They heard only, that in France all regard for divine or human 
law had been flung aside ; that innocent blood was daily poured 
forth with no mercy, and with no pity; that no rank or order 
was any longer sacred; no age or sex a protection against the 
people's fury. And when, one after another, the chief leaders of 
the people perished, struck down in succession by the storm they 
could no longer guide, the tidings of their fate were received only 
with feelings of stern pleasure. Our ancestors had no pardon 
for their errors—no sympathy, even for their cause. We need 
say nothing of the events that followed—the rapid successes of the 
French arms, and their slower but sure reverses; until, when 
England had won her last great victory, and Paris, a second time, 
was entered by the allied armies, the news was accepted as de- 
cisive, and the result as final, and it was believed that the last 
act of the French Revolution was now closed for ever. 

We have since learned better. We have learned, at least, that 
the power of kings and emperors to create or destroy is, after all, 
confined within narrow limits; and that the armed forces of 
Europe can do nothing against those changes which the past has 
rendered inevitable. For the French Revoluticu was no acci- 
dental outbreak of a people’s madness; no local disorder that the 
course of a few years might be enough to produce and to termi- 
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nate. It had its roots fixed deeply in the past, and its conse- 
quences extending far into the unseen future. It was possible, 
only because faith and loyalty had turned away for ever from the 
objects of their former worship. ‘The church and throne that had 
been flung down could be restored; so much of outward change 
it lay within the will of Europe to determine and accomplish ; 
but between the past and present there lay the memory of an 
hour when the people had held for a while the title and the right 
of majesty,—when the Church had proclaimed officially before 
the world the falsehood of her own doctrines; and it was felt 
and known that no force could restore a dominion which could 
command no reverence, and that the times had gone by, in 
which Frenchmen could be taught by priests or governed by 
divine sanction. 

And we have learned, too, that the worst scenes of the French 
Revolution are not marked off, as was once believed, from all 
others, standing alone in the horror of their excessive cruelties. 
Good was, at least, mixed largely with the evil; and, if the 
leaders of the day were not without their crimes, still less were 
they without their virtues. Such deeds as theirs have been done 
before and since, and done from viler motives; and we can look 
back with sorrow rather than indignation upon the strange ear- 
nestness of patriots preparing war against the world, in the in- 
terests of universal peace, and plying the guillotine daily in the 
name of universal love. There is no danger, even now, that we 
should pass too light a judgment upon the rough means which 
they employed to effect their purpose. ‘The cause for which 
they contended has been too much sullied, and the hour of its 
triumph too long deferred, for us ever to forget the reasons of its 
disgrace and failure. ‘To their excesses it has, at least in part, 
been owing, that Europe has been unable, since, to regard the 
brotherhood of mankind as anything but another name for the 
reign of murderers and scoundrels, or to hear, without the very 
gloomiest forebodings, of the advent of “ the days of peace.’ 
Let us now take M. Louis Blanc as our guide, and endeavour 
to trace the causes of the Revolution, and the scenes with which 
it opened. 

In discussing the antecedents of any wide and important move- 
ments, it is not easy to determine at what precise point we should 
begin. Obviously, the period immediately preceding the change, 
when all things were already ripe, and required only the occasion 
to develop them into active life, needs itself to be accounted for. 
The cause, when we have found it, is the effect of an earlier con- 
dition ; and that too is determined, not less truly, by the circum- 
stances that preceded it. So that if we extend our search back 
to the very sources of the revolution, we may be sure that they 
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will continually recede, and escape our grasp ; until we find our- 
selves at length at the starting-point of history, at the cradle of 
the human race, with the task before us of supplying the inter- 
mediate links between fetichism and civilization—between the 
savage wanderers of the plain and of the forest, and the states- 
men and philosophers of France at the close of the eighteenth 
century. 

We scarcely need say that we have no intention of presuming 
so far as this upon the time and attention of our readers. Such 
inquiries beyond doubt have a real value of their own, grotesque 
as may appear the contrast, and slender the connexion between 
their two extremes; but we need not enter upon them here; 
although, indeed, a proper .appreciation of any period of history 
involves, at least, an implied theory of the whole. We may per- 
ceive readily enough that the winds are blowing hard, and that 
the waves threaten ; but we must have learned the ship's course, 
and whither she is bound, if we are to tell whether she has 
held on her way truly in spite of them. A bare knowledge of 
the facts, as they are called, of history, without the guidance 
of a theory to explain their meaning, is about as really 
useful for purposes of science, as the former species of infor- 
mation would be to enable a captain to guide his vessel into 
harbour. 

It may be enough, then, for our present purpose if we look back 
into the past as far as the great organization which preceded the 
course of, properly, Modern History ; that is, to the constitution 
of the Middle Ages, resting on the double basis of Catholicism and 
the Feudal system. From that period to the present the revo- 
lution has in truth extended. The Feudal system fell necessarily 
in France, as the crown united in itself the various functions of 
Government, trampling down in succession the individuals or 
classes who opposed themselves to its further progress. And 
Catholicism fell, too, when its distinctive doctrines had ceased to 
command the belief of educated Europe. In some countries its 
place was supplied by the acceptance of a new system, hailed 
almost as another revelation from Heaven, and passing in its 
degrees of difference from the Lutheran faith of Germany to the 
more negative doctrines of Calvin, and Zwingle, and Socinus. 
But such a charge as this was possible only where the teaching 
of Catholicism had not already been absolutely discredited.* 





* “La France,” says M. Renan, “est, & peu prés, dénuée d’initiative 
religieuse. Si la France avait été capable de se créer un mouvement religieux 
qui lui put propre, elle serait devenue protestante. La France est le pays du 
monde le plus orthodoxe, car c’est le plus indifférent en religion. Innover en 
théologie, c’est croire & la théologie. Or la France a trop d’esprit pour étre 
jamais un pays théologique.”—Ztudes d'Histoire Religieuse, p. 397. 
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‘ Elsewhere there was no sufficient stimulus to induce educated 


men to lend their aid in recasting a system which they 
considered merely provisional. The State, they thought, might 
support it in its present form, as well as in any other. 
The common people might continue to believe a little more 
as well as a little less of a creed which they had not yet 
learned was merely a useful fiction; but in both countries 
alike, in Catholic as well as Protestant, the Church descended 
from her former position of independence, and rested now on the 
support of the temporal power ; while the energies and thought 
of Europe, roused to intenser life, were henceforward directed to 
supplant the old sacerdotal-military régime by the new creation, 
or rather the new development of an industrial and scientific 
system. 

In the course of such a change as this it was inevitable that 
the old should be destroyed more rapidly than the new could be 
created. It was inevitable, because the work of destruction is 
more pleasant, and by far less laborious. And it was inevitable, 
too, because the old system, whatever portion of it was yet pre- 
served in detail, necessarily perished as a whole when any vital 
part of it had been destroyed. It could no longer appear com- 
petent to guide the intellect into all truth, or command the 
veneration and active obedience of the noblest portion of humanity. 
Its synthesis was defective, or, in other words, it explained a 
portion of phenomena, and regulated a part of conduct by prin- 
ciples which it could not adapt to all, or push to their logical 
conclusions even as regarded the subjects to which they were yet 
applied. And the new system was not as yet prepared to take its 
place. It laboured under the same defects, under the same im- 
perfections in its application. Its different parts were worked out 
gradually and in detail, instinctively rather than methodically ; 
and the scope and limit of its various functions were as yet im- 
perfectly determined, while the appearance of its disorder was, at 
first, only increased by its growth, and by the continual acces- 
sions which it received in detail, in the absence of any organizing 
principle which could bring its parts into relations of mutual 
harmony—which could breathe, as it were, upon the tangled mass 
of complicated and apparently unrelated systems, and inspire 
them with its own fulness and perfection of ordered life. It must 
be a matter of regret for ever that, at a time when, in spite of its 
vast capacities for the future, the newly fashioned world of Europe 
was as yet without form and void—that, at such a time as this, 
the retrograde action of the French monarchy brought on before 
its time a crisis that had been long inevitable, and precipitated a 
vast outburst of popular madness and anarchy, which, though no 
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wisdom of man could have avoided it altogether, might yet have 
been less violent, and less disastrous in its immediate results, 
had it been provoked a little less, and delayed a little longer. 

The central idea of French progress had been the growth of the 
King’s power. Under his protection the commons were gradually 
enfranchised, and industry spread among the towns; while both 
King and Commons were united in opposition to the power of the 
nobility. It would be out of place to point out in detail the steps 
by which the King’s supremacy had been reached ; how one enemy 
after another had been triumphed over, one prerogative after 
another attained, and its right sanctioned by prescription, until 
the weak rule and disputed authority of Hugh Capet had been 
developed by his successors into the plenitude of power that was 
inherited by Louis XIV. During the period of the King’s 
weakness his instinctive policy had led him to seek the alliance 
of the Commons. Each was necessary to the other ; the interests 
of each had for long been the interests of the other, too. But 
when this sure bond of union had been weakened ; when each was 
strong enough to stand alone, and had begun to occupy a position 
not only independent of the other, but often antagonistic, the 
policy of the King was changed. It had once been his aim to 
trample down the nobles, and he had succeeded. ‘They had been 
dangerous as enemies and rivals, but there was a more real affinity 
between them and an hereditary monarch, than between either 
and the newly created “industrial classes.” This reaction had 
commenced before the time of Louis XIV.; but the date of the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 1685, is the one most properly 
assigned as marking the adoption by the King of a definitely 
retrogressive policy. Signs were not wanting that it was with 
impatience that the nation submitted to it. The exhibition of joy 
and contempt at Louis XIV.’s funeral proves this sufficiently. 
But the same policy was persevered in by his successors. Even 
the kind heart of Louis XVI. satisfied itself with private charities. 
He wished well to his people, but his duties to them as their King 
he knew nothing of, or ignored. The social influence and pressure 
of those who were interested in the maintenance of abuses were 
strong enough to defeat the wise reforms of Turgot; but the 
guilt and excesses of the outbreak which was so soon to follow, 
may not unfairly be imputed to a monarch who could permit 
Turgot to fall unsupported by his favour. But we must pass 
rapidly on to say a few words in detail about the state of things 
in France which immediately preceded and provoked the French 
Revolution. 

Never before, even during the age of slavery, had the separation 
been so entire, or the contrast so marked, between the extreme 
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orders in the State. It had been scarcely an affectation in the 
circle that surrounded the monarch, to be astonished at the dis- 
covery that certain animals, apparently bipeds, who had been seen 
for years past grubbing about in the fields near Paris, were real 
human beings. But it mattered little by what name they were 
to be called, or under what genus it might be determined that 
they fell. Men, or not men, they had none of the rights of 
citizens, few even of the privileges of slaves. There must exist some 
community of interest between the slave and his master. There was 
none felt to exist between the noble and the peasant. Within the 
towns, the exclusive laws of the various corporations existed only 
to forbid the people from all hope of bettering their position ; 
while the weight of an excessive and unequal taxation rendered 
that position insupportable. There had, in fact, been a change 
long in progress, similar to that which has transformed the old 
chieftains of the Highlands into landowners, with complete rights 
of property. Duties are soon forgotten, when public opinion does 
not demand their exercise. Rights, precise or indeterminate, 
which were adapted well enough to a state of things which has 
passed away, become mere instruments of organized oppression, 
when, under new social relations, the former are strictly insisted 
on, or -the latter worked rigidly out to their strict logical 
results. 

The facts which M. Louis Blanc has brought together, reveal 
a state of society scarcely to be surpassed in its oppressiveness 
towards the low and weak. The invading march of a Rhadagaisus 
or an Attila may have been accompanied with greater horrors ; 
but it lay not within their ingenuity to devise a scheme which 
should result in so wide and so prolonged a misery. ‘The care- 
less expenses of a lavish and wasteful Government, administered 
at home for the advantage of the privileged orders only, encum- 
bered with a vast amount of debt created by foreign wars, and 
resulting, of course, in a disordered state of the public finance, 
had rendered heavy taxation necessary, if the system, which every 
noble was interested to maintain, was to continue to be maintained 
at all. The taxation was not only heavy—it was unequal ; for 
the privileged classes paid practically nothing. But the worst and 
the most oppressive circumstance of all consisted in its extreme 
uncertainty. Many of the taxes were farmed out to the nobles, 
or held by them almost as private property, and underlet to 
speculators, whose only aim could be to realize the most by their 
bargain. And in this they were favoured not only by the 
ignorance and weakness of the lower orders, which rendered them 
an easy prey; but by the conplication of the system itself, which 
made the amount imposed on each individnal almost arbitrary. 
Some of the taxes, too, were laid upon the first necessaries of life. 
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Salt was a luxury which it was beyond the poor man’s power to 
obtain. When we are told that five hundred human beings were 
condemned annually to the gaileys for attempting to smuggle salt, 
we may form some idea of the other effects of the unnatural price 
to which it had been raised. Let us add to all this the chance to 
which every poor man was exposed of being drawn for military 
service—a chance increased by the numerous exceptions allowed 
in the classes above him; and let us add, worst perhaps of all, 
the corvée, or system of forced labour, a relic of the slavery from 
which the people had scarcely yet emerged. ‘The season and the 
length of this were alike uncertain. It might be demanded when 
the peasant’s little crop was just ripe, and when the absence of its 
master might involve its total loss. That master, meanwhile, was 
working for another, but at his own charges. Worse off even than 
a slave, he received not only no wages, but no food, from his 
employer. In the fact that the beggars in France were computed 
at a million and w half, we may see the practical working of the 
system, though in a part only of its effects. In the legal maxim 
le peuple est taillable et corvéable & merci, or in the objection of 
the Prince de Conti to the abolition of involuntary labour, parce 
que ce serait effacer sur le front de la plebe la tache originelle de 
sa servitude, we may learn the spirit in which that system was 
administered. 

Such, then, was the condition to which the many had been 
brought, and such the disdain with which their superiors regarded 
them. If we look next at the condition of the few, favoured by 
birth or fortune, the contrast seems only to deepen and render 
more intense the reality of degraded misery which had become 
the rule rather than the exception among Frenchmen of the lower 
classes. Never before had the French Court been more splendid. 
Never before had the art and labour and ingenuity of the world 
been made so subject to the gratification of the tastes and passions, 
and even the whims, of the small minority for whose exclusive 
benefit the nation existed and suffered. ‘There was no church 
now to stand between the weak and his oppressor; and to teach 
the rich and powerful that their rights were to be regarded less 
than their duties, and that for all the talents with which they had 
been entrusted they would be called strictly to account. Such a 
voice had the Church once raised, and often not in vain, but its 
attitude had become more respectful ; its tones more honeyed ; its 
doctrine better accommodated to its own changed position. It had 
once taught with authority ; but it must now request where it had 
commanded, and fall in as it could with the customs and wishes 
of a State which had become its master. To the rich and noble 
the change may have been agreeable enough. It left him free to 
follow his own pleasures, and conferred even the sanction of 
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religious approval upon vices which religion had become quite 
powerless to forbid. But to the poor man, who lost thereby his 
best friend and supporter, the change was sad indeed. Feeling 
keenly the oppression under which he suffered, he found now that 
he must suffer unaided and unrelieved. ‘The Church, on which 
he could once have relied for protection, had passed over to his 
enemies. He was taught indeed the duty of submission, but 
nothing was done to render a lot tolerable to which no human 
being could willingly submit. Can we wonder at the retribution 
which he exacted when the hour of his deliverance had at length 
sounded ; when his fetters had been broken, and his hand was free 
to strike? When we read with pity of the victims of the great 
Revolution, of noble houses robbed of their wealth, forced into 
exile, or thinned by the axe of the guillotine, our pity indeed is 
not misplaced. The revenge that was taken was fierce, the re- 
verse of fortune terrible; but we should set in the opposite scale, 
the long unpitied wrongs of the poor and lowly, the less obtrusive 
and less romantic miseries of the artisan and the labourer. If 
any consideration for the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber is to influence our views of right, we may well hesitate to con- 
demn a movement which struck at the few, and brought salvation 
to the many, which relieved the oppressed, though it was at the 
price of the ruin of his oppressor. 

But it was not only the social wrongs and sufferings of the 
poor that had made a revolution inevitable. The tide of specula- 
tion had set strongly against the existing order in Church and 
State. Most prominent among those who contributed to weaken 
the “ principle of authority” must be ranked Voltaire and Rous- 
seau. ‘Their influence may be measured most properly by the 
effect which their lives and writings had produced in Paris. 
Acting immediately upon the centre of French thought and 
action, and spreading widely among the people a disbelief, and a 
distrust in the old system, their doctrine fell upon a soil already 
fitted to receive it, and seemed to bring about results of which it 
was the occasion rather than the cause. Inferior as they were, 
beyond all question, to the school of Diderot and D’Alembert, the 
true representatives of the thought of the eighteenth century, their 
influence was yet greater, if we measure it by its immediate and 
tangible results. Alike animated by a burning hatred of injus- 
tice, each, as he believed, had vowed his life to the service of his 
fellow-men. But the kind of service which they rendered was 
very different. Voltaire’s attacks were directed mainly against 
the Church: he did not assail the fundamental order of so- 
ciety, but contented himself with exposing in detail the wrongs 
of individuals and the oppressive tyranny of the great. Main- 
taining still a belief in God, partly as a deduction of his reason, 
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partly as an apparent social necessity; willing to uphold pro- 
visionally the existing social order purged of its worst abuses ; 
and aiming rather at the end he had in view, than careful about 
the consistency of the means by which he reached it,—Voltaire, 
in spite of his many faults and errors, has earned our gratitude as 
men, for the spirit in which he wrought, more even than for the 
work which he accomplished, and for what he was willing to 
support rather than for that which he was most successful in de- 
stroying. 

The aim of Rousseau was wider and more ambitious. The 
god in which he believed was the creation of his heart, rather 
than of his understanding,—a being of pure benevolence, whose 
function it was to protect the weak and relieve the wretched,—a 
necessary counterpoise to the existing evils of society. Those 
evils he regarded, not as inherent in the nature of things, but as 
consequences of the unjust and artificial rules by which men had 
agreed in regulating their social intercourse. The proper cure 
for them, therefore, was to be found in discrediting those rules, 
and returning to a state of nature. He was not of a temper to 
be dismayed at any consequences to which his theories necessarily 
led him. He was not conscious of any absurdity in declaring his 
deliberate preference for the life and habits of the savage. Civi- 
lization had been a downward course. Our examples, therefore, 
must be chosen from the distant past, the conception of which 
was gained, however, from imagination rather than from history ; 
and was little else, when we had got it, than an aggregation of 
merely negative qualities. 

But we must not measure the effect of Rousseau’s doctrines by 
any consideration of their value as a speculative system. | When 
he spoke of the sufferings of mankind as soon now to be redressed, 
and of the conscious brotherhood of the human family as a con- 
ception soon to be realized, be spoke to men smarting under a 
sense of wrong, and ready to welcome any means which promised 
them an effectual deliverance. In the words of M. Louis Blane, 
Il devait étre le précurseur du socialisme moderne: ce fut son 
malheur et sa gloire. We shall find the chief actors in the com- 
ing revolution divided as followers of one or the other of these 
two philosophers. 

The period which M. Louis Blanc has treated in full detail, 
commences with the events immediately preceding the Convoca- 
tion of the States-General, and comprising about seven years, ex- 
tending as it does down to the close of the memorable Convention, 
It will, of course, be impossible for us to attempt to follow him in 
detail in his treatment of this period. He has made no secret, 
throughout, of his own political views ; and these have necessarily 
and fairly modified his judgment as an historian. He has little sym- 
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pathy for the bourgeoisie, less still for the Court and nobles. 
Their point of view was too narrow,—in plain English, too 
selfish. He is content with nothing less than a wide and all- 
embracing fraternity. There are, he tells us, three principles 
possible ;—the principle of authority, which is out of place when 
the Government and Church have ceased to command man’s 
reverence ;—the principle of individualism, showing itself in the 
laissez-faire of modern politics ; in the right of private judgment 
of modern religion; and, generally, in the disorganization and 
selfishness of modern society ;—and lastly, there is fraternity, the 
conception of the past, the hope of the nobler future ; a principle 
which is to destroy vice by striking at its root—selfishness ; and 
by which the happiness of all is to be the great aim and motive 
of each ; and society is to expand itself into new forms of beauty 
and virtue, because such results must, of necessity, follow, when 
men have laid aside the private aims, and have emancipated 
themselves from the narrow motives, which have troubled and de- 
based the past, and have become contented to submit themselves 
freely to the perfect liberty of love. There are countries still in 
which the principle of authority is supreme, and well-nigh un- 
questioned. ‘There are countries in which, as in our own, a full 
scope is given, avowedly, to the principle of individualism, with 
what results we need not here inquire. But it has been in France, 
and in France only, that the principle of fraternity has been be- 
lieved and taught as the purest and noblest rule of human con- 
duct; and it is inasmuch only as they have expressed and 
developed this principle, that the French Revolution and its heroes 
must stand ennobled for ever in the grateful memory of the 
future. To have taught this, to have worked for this, to have 
lived and died to promote it, is the one great claim by which 
that age and those men have earned for themselves a glory which 
no time can extinguish. Their faults and failings are forgotten 
or forgiven ; the accidents of success or misfortune are as nothing, 
when we remember the end they wrought for. They have passed 
away, it is true; their ideas are unrealized; their purposes unful- 
filled: but it is by these ideas and these purposes that we must 
judge them. Their lives and teaching and experience may have 
been indispensable for our guidance. They have not themselves 
succeeded, but it may yet be that their failure has made success 
possible for others. ; 

Such are the several conceptions according to which M. Louis 
Blanc has interpreted and judged the phases of the French Re- 
volution. In order to judge it fairly, he has been compelled, he 
tells us, to rid himself of the bias of his own early education, and 
to forget even the cause of his own family in the greater cause of 
his country. His relations were Royalists. Horror for the Re- 
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volution was his first strong emotion. His grandfather's death 
by the guillotine; his father’s imprisonment and successful 
escape from prison, which alone saved him from sharing the same 
death ; these were his first associations with the hateful name 
Revolution. His own convictions and prejudices were not easy 
to overcome. It is no light matter to shake away the deep faith 
of our early years; no ready task to approve as citizens what we 
have reason to hate as men. But if his mature reason has led 
him to correct the error of his first impression, and to do justice 
to the acts and men which he had once regarded with detestation, 
he has never suffered himself so to forget the eternal law of right 
as to gloss over and excuse the cruelties by which the Revolution 
was accompanied, and by which, too, its tide of success was 
checked, and a stain fixed indelibly upon its name and memory. 
It has been easy for him to hate those crimes, for those whom 
he loved best were among the sufferers; but he has been care- 
ful not to allow his hatred to exceed due bounds, or to render 
him blind to the real merits of those whom he is compelled par- 
tially to condemn. Let us see his judgment of the principal 
events of that eventful period. 

The first decisive scene in the great drama was the meeting of 
the States-General and the formation of the National Assembly. 
The benefits which this body conferred were however chiefly 
negative. They abolished the worst evils under which the people 
had suffered, and swept away by a series of legislative enactments 
the most oppressive remains of the old feudal régime. The nobles 
were defeated ; the triumph belonged to the bourgeoisie, in whose 
favour the principal changes were brought about. The result was 
the more praiseworthy as the men who contributed to effect it 
were many of them themselves losers by the change. But they 
were ready in the enthusiasm of the moment to consent to any 
sacrifices, and could even vie with one another in the greatness of 
the offerings they presented to their country. 

But the bulk of the people were not yet satisfied. The triumph 
of the middle-classes they could not share. The poverty and dis- 
tress they endured could never be removed by such legislation as 
had as yet been tried. They cared little about the name of liberty, 
where they could possess only its shadow. Laissez-faire was for 
them equivalent to laissez-mourir. The first step into revolution 
had been taken, and it was now impossible to draw back. There 
were many who supposed that the goal had been attained already, 
They were satisfied with what had been done, and they desired 
nothing further. But there were some in the Assembly itself, 
and a countless multitude beyond it, who were not so easily to be 
contented ; and their demands were too fiercely urged to allow of 
their remaining unlistened to. Their time had not yet arrived, 
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but they were conscious of their power, and had full faith in the 
justice of their cause. They were prepared to insist upon some- 
thing more than the mere change to a constitutional monarchy, 
as the result of the Revolution ; and when the hour arrived for 
action they were not slow to avail themselves of it. The bourgeoisie 
were much mistaken if they regarded the victory as already their 
own. 

The next body of representatives, the National Legislative 
Assembly, are less famous in history than the Chambers which 
preceded and followed them. Their term of office, lasting barely 
for a year, was conspicuous chiefly for the vigour of its foreign 
policy. At home the Revolution had advanced with rapid strides. 
‘The King, who had appeared ready to lead it, as far at least as a 
constitutional monarch could go with safety, and who had even 
consented to a war against the German Powers, who were threaten- 
ing the French frontiers, and insisting upon impossible modifica- 
tions of the new order in France, found himself soon unable to 
command his subjects’ confidence. The enemies of France were 
professedly at war with her in his interest; their armies were 
joined by the numerous bodies of refugees who were avowedly 
most hostile to the recent changes; and, at the first serious 
reverses which the French arms sustained, the King was accused 
as the real cause of the misfortunes ; the populace of Paris, im- 
patient ‘and suspicious, became more and more estranged from the 
cause and person of their monarch. The danger from without 
became more threatening, and the parties at home correspondingly 
more violent. ‘The names, so famous afterwards, were already 
prominent. ‘The leaders of the Gironde on the one side composed 
the most revolutionary portion of the then elected Assembly ; but 
the real masters of the situation were the clubs and the multitude 
without, under the guidance of Marat, Danton, Collot d’Herbois, 
Santerre, Camille Desmoulins, and, better known than any, of 
Robespierre. Under their influence the prisons were filled with 
the suspected ; the King’s office was suspended by the Assembly, 
and the King himself confined in the Temple, and, when the 
astounding news reached the capital that Verdun had fallen, and 
that the allied armies were in full march on Paris, the occasion 
was taken to perpetrate the first great massacre that disgraced the 
cause for which it was done. ‘The suspected priests and nobles 
were tried with a mockery of judicial forms, and executed in prison 
by a band of three hundred murderers. The character of the 
Revolution was by this time sufficiently marked. Its direction 
was in the hands of the people of Paris, in spite of the subsequent 
opposition of those parts of France which were attached to the 
former order. The close of the campaign was favourable to the 
French arms. Valmy, a slight and unimportant success in itself, 
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a cannonade rather than a battle, served to restore the confidence 
of the soldiers. ‘The seasun ended with the retreat of the Allies, 
and the Revolution was free henceforward to pursue its own course : 
the dread of foreign intervention was over. 

The third body of representatives, the ever-memorable Con- 
vention, had met on September 21st, 1792. The Girondists, 
who had formed the cété gauche of the previous Assembly, were 
now on the cété droit. Their former place was occupied by the 
Montagnards, and their leaders, the deputies of Paris, who were 
to contend for what was now most dear to the hearts of Irench- 
men—for that common brotherhood of mankind which appeared 
no longer asa crotchet of philosophers, or a dream of poets; 
but as an object, the attainment of which was within the grasp 
of the immediate future, and for which the advanced guard of 
the nation were prepared to live, and, if necessary, to die. It 
was not long before the hostility of these two parties began to 
display itself in action, but neither had as yet succeeded in over- 
powering the resistance of the other, when, on the 16th of 
January, 1793, the question was finally brought forward of the 
fate of the captive King. The details of the proceedings, which 
M. Louis Blanc has supplied from various contemporary sources, 
are of the highest interest. ‘The matter, he tells us, was decided 
by a very full Assembly. Of the entire body of representatives, 
fifteen were absent on public business, seven were ill, and one 
was dead. ‘The remainder, seven hundred and twenty-six in 
number, were present, and only five of them abstained from 
voting. The rest, one by one, ascended the tribunal, and gave 
their voice, not on the King’s guilt or innocence—he had already 
been pronounced guilty; not on the appeal to the people—that 
had already been refused—but on the measure only of his punish- 
ment. The night of the 16th passed before the votes had 
been pronounced ; the morning sun rose and set again, and the 
King’s fate was yet undetermined. The sentences of each of the 
deputies have been preserved in the Moniteur of the day. The 
first summoned were from the Haut-Garonne. ‘The first vote 
given was that of Jean Mailhe. Amid the breathless silence of 
the Assembly, he pronounced the words La Mort. Fourteen votes 
had been given for death, seven only for imprisonment, when the 
great leader of the Girondists, Vergniaud, was called forth in his 
turn, and pronounced for death. Some of his party voted with 
him, but the majority were for the milder sentence. Robespierre 
declared that for oppressors alone he could know no mercy, 
and that the same sentiment which had led him to demand from 
the former Assembly the abolition of capital punishment, forced 
him now to demand that that punishment should be inflicted on 
the tyrant of his country, and, in his person, on royalty itself. 
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“T'vote,” said he, “ for death.” Danton said, that with tyrants 
no terms were possible; the blow must be struck at their heads. 
He too voted for death. Chaillon was for imprisonment. If 
the King were executed, Rome would add him to her Calendar of 
Saints. Gentil voted on the same side. He feared, he said, 
the reign of another Cromwell, and the restoration of another 
Charles. Paganel was for death. To become subjects for exe- 
cution was the chief use which he could see in Kings. Milhau 
pronounced in general against the punishment of death, as a 
stain on a nation’s code; but added, that if it did not exist 
already, it would be right to invent it for a tyrant. When the 
votes were added up, it was found that a majority of fifty-three 
had pronounced for the King’s death. 

The result of the scrutiny was proclaimed by the President, 
Vergniaud. “TI declare,” he said, “in the name of the National 
Convention, ihat death is the penalty which it pronounces against 
Louis Capet.” 

This done, the king’s defenders were introduced, and allowed to 
speak against the sentence. The House rose at length, after 
sitting for thirty-seven hours. On the evening of the 19th it sat 
again, and the final vote was given. It was then decided bya 
majority of 380 against 310, that the King should be executed 
within four-and-twenty hours. 

It was on the morning of the 21st that the sentence was car- 
ried out. It would appear that the King had retained some hope 
almost up to the last moment. It was not until he found him- 
self upon the scaffold, surrounded by his executioners, and had 
in vain attempted to address the crowds about him—for the sound 
of his voice was overpowered by the soldiers’ drums—that he saw 
at last that the hour could be deferred no longer, and that, guilty 
or innocent, he must die under sentence as atraitor. His death 
was, beyond all doubt, the act of the French nation. Each vote 
that condemned him had been received with the approba- 
tion of the spectators who had crowded the Hall of the Con- 
vention, and even the spectacle of his execution did nothing to 
change the popular feeling. The scenes that followed it were 
brutal; we need not repeat them, but they served at least to 
manifest the fierce resentment that called them forth. The ex- 
ample of England had been present throughout to those who 
had condemned him; but there was this great difference between 
the circumstances of the death of Charles the First and of Louis 
Capet—that in the former case the people had beheld un: 
willingly, and with horror, the infliction of a sentence which they 
had had no share in passing; in the latter, the voice of the 
country, which had been raised loudly to condemn its king, did 
not shrink from applauding the present sight of his execution. 
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It had been prophesied that the blood of Louis would be upon 
their heads, and they pressed about the scaffold, eager that the 
horrid prediction should be literally fulfilled. They were told 
that they would be represented to the world as a people savage, 
and athirst for blood. ‘‘ Yes,” was the answer ; “ we do thirst for 
the blood of a despot. Let him who will, go and inform the 
whole earth of it.” The gaiety of the great capital was not in- 
terrupted for a moment; it seemed, indeed, as if the inhabitants 
were keeping some especial holiday. We may mention two things 
as characteristic of the men and times. No cannon were fired, 
to signify the moment of the execution, for “a king's head should 
make no more noise when it falls than that of another man.” 
The remains were placed in a wicker basket, and buried with 
quicklime, in the cemetery of the Madeleine, “that all the gold 
of the potentates of Europe might be offered in vain as the price 
of the slightest relic.” 

“ How difficult is it,” says M. Louis Blane, “ for the present 
not to be unjust when it judges the actions of the past.” It is 
easy for us now to make allowances for the faults of which 
Louis XVI. was guilty; it is easy for us to see that they fol- 
lowed naturally from his birth and circumstances and education. 
His fate raises our pity ; we feel something of indignation 
against the authors of it; we are only too likely to forget that 
for them, too, we must make allowances, if we wish to judge 
them fairly. ‘They cannot but have felt that they lived in no 
ordinary times ; and were engaged, for life or for death, in no 
ordinary contest. Let us picture to ourselves the forces against 
which they had to struggle. ‘There was no hesitation on the 
other side; no attempt or desire to carry matters by half- 
measures. The old had armed itself against the new. ‘The 
manifesto of the Duke of Brunswick had been put forth; the 
French soil had been invaded ; all along the frontiers were the 
emigrants, banded with their country’s foes, eager to return and 
take vengeance for the injuries of their order. To us it may 
sound ridiculous to call Louis XVI. a tyrant; but we should 
remember not only what he was, but what he had consented to 
be the representative of. The old order was to pass away ; it 
was condemned already by the hatred of the country that had 
suffered from it too deeply and too long. It was the misfortune 
of the King, but it was his fault too, that he seemed to stand forth 
as the impersonation of the hated system. His private virtues 
had not availed to prevent him from being his country’s worst 
enemy ; they should not now be pleaded to mislead our sympa- 
thies about the death to which his antecedents, not unnaturally, 
conducted him. He was deservedly held responsible for the evil 
deeds of the nobles, and for the unaided sutferings of the poor. 
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He had protected the clergy—he must be the victim therefore of 
the changes which had cast them down. He must suffer as a 
traitor, for it was in his name that the enemies of France had 
unfurled their standards and drawn their swords against her. 
He may well have seemed to his indignant subjects as the cause, 
more than any other man, of all that had been most hateful in 
the past—as allied with all that threatened most danger to the 
future. His execution may well have seemed to confirm most 
solemnly the new league of brotherhood, and to declare most 
plainly to the world, that no terms between the old and new were 
henceforward possible. It is easy for us to think of him only as 
an amiable fool, placed in a false position, which he had not had 
the good sense to abdicate ; but the men of his own time must 
have been more than human in their wise temperance, if they 
could so easily have excused one who must have been to them 
the representative of the men and the system against which they 
had been forced to arms; which they were now either to fall 
before and be slaves, or to triumph over and be free for ever. To 
inflict the penalty of death was an error, no doubt, but we dare 
not call it a crime. The Republic was strong enough to venture 
to show mercy: it might have left Louis XVI. with his life, after 
proving that he had deserved to forfeit it; and it has paid the 
penalty of such an error in the horror and indignation that the 
deed aroused in Europe, and in the infamy that has attached to 
the Assembly that decreed the sentence, and to the people that 
were consenting to it. The cause of monarchy was strengthened, 
and not weakened, by the French King’s death. It is not true to 
repeat with Barrére, “Il n'y a que les morts qui ne reviennent 
pas.” No, we must say rather, “Jl n'y a que les morts qui re- 
viennent.” 

We have no space to add in detail the judgment which M. 
Louis Blanc passes upon the great events which so soon followed. 
The two leading parties of the Convention, the Montagnards and 
Girondins, were followers, the former of Rousseau’s doctrine, the 
latter of Voltaire’s; and there was a third party, best represented 
in Danton, which belonged to neither, and included in its ranks 
all that was wisest and noblest among the representatives. It 
was the period during which these men were in power that forms, 
in truth, the most brilliant epoch of all French history. Under 
their presidence the nation adopted a provisional form of Govern- 
ment, centralized, as the traditions of the past demanded, and dis- 
playing the military zeal and energy which the occasion called 
for. The fall of these men ushered in the fatal triumphs of 
fanatical folly which has, however unjustly, done so much to 
discredit the Revolution and its heroes, and which appeared at 
the time so nearly to endanger its ultimate success. Of the long 
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years that followed, during which the power of France, exerted 
mainly to achieve military glory, was directed by so successful an 
ambition, that its triumphs eclipsed the fabled exploits of the heroes 
of old romance, until the world seemed prostrate at the feet of her 
Emperor; and ofthechange of fortune which brought aboutso speedy 
and so irrecoverable a ruin ; of these it does not fall within our pre- 
sent purpose to speak. We need only remark that this vast mis- 
direction of her national resources, this degradation of a whole 
people by the pursuit of an unworthy end, admits of the same excuse 
as the earlier excesses which have stained her revolutionary career. 
Both alike resulted, naturally, from the position in which her 
enemies had placed her. Men are never more cruel than when 
their fears are thoroughly aroused. It had become necessary to 
make the enemies of the Revolution tremble ; and it is indeed a 
rare thing for a multitude which has once begun to shed blood, 
to cease as soon as the necessity has passed. The attacks on the 
frontiers had transformed every Frenchman into a soldier; and, 
naving so unfitted him for the peaceful duties of civil life, had left 
him only a military career to follow, a military ambition to 
gratify. The evil deeds of both periods must be charged, not only 
on those who committed them, but on those who first provoked 
them. “ Men’s thoughts are much according to their inclination ; 
their discourse and speeches according to their learning and in- 
fused opinions; but their deeds are after as they have been 
accustomed.” 

M. Louis Blane does not carry his history down beyond the 
last days of the Convention. The judgment he passes upon that 
Assembly is more favourable than most Englishmen would be 
prepared to receive as true. He admits indeed that its office was 
merely provisional, but such is the necessary fate of all human 
institutions. He praises it therefore for the principles it recog- 
nised, and for the general tendency of its decrees and acts. It 
endeavoured, in a word, to render individual rights subordinate to 
social duties ; it held that it was the office of the State, not only 
to protect its members, but to watch over them, and develop their 
faculties to the uttermost. It knew no distinction of high and 
low, of rich and poor ; all were equally the objects of its care and 
forethought. The present generation may revile its memory ; but 
they have none the less profited by its labours. French civiliza- 
tion has followed, on the whole, the course which was then marked 
out for it. Frenchmen have been taught to disregard the distine- 
tions of birth and fortune. They have established, or nearly so, 
a real social equality, under the protecting care of a centralized 
and paternal Government. Their ideal is not the same as ours. 
We need not compare the merits of each, or venture to pronounce 
between them. The comparison is rather between France herself, 
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before and after the period of her great Revolution ; between the 
ancient system of organized oppression, which existed for the 
benefit of the few and for the real misery of the multitude ; and a 
system which has flung down the old feudal barriers, and redressed, 
with no hesitating hand, the wrongs of centuries. England has 
chosen liberty ; France has preferred equality ; and either system 
might very well be intolerable to those who have grown up under 
the contrary one. At least, we must thank M. Louis Blane for 
the zeal and courage he has displayed in putting forward the 
favourable side of an Assembly and of a period which have 
hitherto been too unreservedly condemned. The facts he has 
collected will always be of the deepest interest. His verdict, 
though sometimes that of a partisan, is always that of a man of 
learning and honesty. As each year in its course develops more 
and more the immense resources and the immense influence of 
his native country, the more necessary does it become for English- 
men to form, as they have not done hitherto, a fair judgment of the 
Revolution he has undertaken to describe. 

It is not easy to gather, from M. Louis Blanc’s treatment of 
the period, the precise causes which he assigns for the fact that 
the Revolution, after all, was not permanently successful; that the 
principles which it represented have seemed rather to lose than 
gain ground since their public and authoritative exposition. 
Something must, of course, be assigned to the clearer vision 
which the Retrograde party throughout Europe have attained as 
to the real tendency of each Popular movement. If the friends 
of mankind have gained in wisdom and in breadth of experience, 
so, too, have their enemies. They have learned, at least, that their 
position is uncertain, and that the events of an hour may fling 
them down. Their dangerous eminence is not to be retained 
without effort and without sacrifice. They must not again be 
caught sleeping at their post ; and, to do them justice, they are 
not likely to be. They have displayed no lack of energy, no 
unwillingness to do all that they can to hold the prizes which the 
order of events has tossed into their hands. 

But this is, of course, a reason, not indeed without its force, 
but quite insufficient to account for the delay which has attended 
the working-out in action of the opposite programme; and in 
France herself it has had less weight than in other parts of 
Europe. The French people have more than once had the reality 
of power within their grasp, and more than once have failed to 
grasp it. We see that some other and deeper causes must have 
been at work than the very superficial one of mere material re- 
pression. There must have been some weakness, some fault 
among themselves, which has served to postpone their triumph. 
Again and again has the same scene been repeated. Institutions 
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that have been abolished have risen up once more; beliefs that 
have been rejected have again prevailed; habits that have been 
abandoned have asserted their old power. The will of the Past 
has proved too strong for the spirit of Revolution. The same 
order seems ever to recur; the same great outbursts of popular 
vigour to be still followed by the same reaction. As it was in 
the first Revolution, so has it been, too, in our own days, and 
within our own memory. The ideas of the past bear, as it were, 
a charmed life: the power that is to slay them finally has not 
yet been put forth. ; 

These are thoughts which force us to consider in what the 
revolutionary leaders of the past have been deficient, and what 
peculiar strength their opponents have possessed. The first 
tequisite to enable any one to modify the existing order of things 
in politics must surely be a precise and available knowledge of the 
subject with which he has to deal; he must possess a rational 
theory of the past, and must deal with the present by the aid of 
such a theory. Generous instincts, self-devotion, courage, the 
willingness even to die for a good cause, must here be wholly un- 
availing. Knowledge is the first thing needful; not the only 
thing. The mere “dry light” of speculative science needs some 
higher stimulus to quicken it. But we may say, safely, that the 
politician who relies only upon his wish to do good, and neglects 
to inquire into the conditions and laws of the subject with which 
he undertakes to deal, is no more likely to succeed in his wild 
enterprise than the physician who attempts to cure disease by the 
aid only of uninstructed benevolence, or, (to take a humbler 
instance) than the cuisinier, whose only art is the wish to gratify 
his master’s palate. 

It is scarcely unjust to say that the leaders of the Convention 
were not fitted for the task they attempted by any better qualifica- 
tions than the above. We must make a special exception in 
favour of the period during which Danton’s influence was pre- 
dominant. The Assembly was then contented to provide 
chiefly for the necessities of a defensive war, and to institute a 
form of Government which was felt, even by its supporters, to be 
nothing more than provisional. It is greatly to their honour that 
they were contented with this humbler aim, and were not led on 
to attempt a work for which they were as yet unqualified, and 
which could therefore result only in a shameful and pernicious 
failure. And such, iv truth, was its result in the hands of others. 
The partisans of the Gironde and of the Montagne were alike 
deficient in the essential qualities of statesmen. The former, 
advocates as they were of civil and religious freedom, and possess- 
ing among them men gifted with the highest powers of eloquence, 
and with almost every talent except the one they needed, had no 
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system that deserved the name, no programme which they could 
have carried out, even if the supreme power had fallen into their 
hands. The Montagnists, unfortunately for their own reputation, 
and still more unfortunately for the cause they wished to serve, 
were enabled, by the full possession of power, to show to the world 
their fitness or unfitness to govern. ‘The result is known only 
too well. Their absurdities and cruelties have thrown discredit 
not only on their party but on their cause. There are two things, 
especially, which have thenceforth been associated in men’s minds 
with the triumph of a revolution in France ;—a burlesque alike 
of religion and of justice—the worship of the goddess of Reason 
and “the Reign of Terror.” 

It is quite evident that M. Louis Blanc’s sympathies are, on 
the whole, in favour of the Montagnists. He palliates their 
excesses, but it is only doing him justice to add that he does not 
defend their crimes. The culte du sentiment et fraternité which 
they sought contrasts favourably in his eyes with the Rationa- 
lisme et Individualisme of the Girondists. Robespierre, the most 
honest, the most uncompromising, and the most mischievous of 
them all, stands out on his pages in the proportions of a moral 
hero. We forget his acts, and learn only to admire his intentions. 
His love for God and for man was alike pure and unselfish; and 
yet few have done more to discredit the one and destroy the hap- 
piness of.the other. That his career was something worse than a 
failure is but too evident. M. Blanc is as far as any one could be 
from denying it; and yet he deals with him throughout with a 
tenderness which we can scarcely understand ; and quotes his 
most foolish and fanatical speeches and projects as though they 
were masterpieces of political and moral wisdom. If we ask 
the question, how it happened that Robespierre and his fellows, 
starting with the best intentions, animated by the most earnest 
benevolence, and ready to act with the promptness and energy 
which a cause like theirs demands, yet succeeded only in 
inaugurating a system which will be remembered for ever as a most 
senseless and horrible parody of Republican government, a 
commonwealth in which every man’s hand was against his 
neighbour, and in which suspicion and fear augmented a hundred- 
fold the sufferings of the period ;—if we ask how it could have 
been that such antecedents were followed by such results, and 
why in this case wisdom and goodness combined failed so 
strangely to produce their natural and necessary fruits, we shall 
meet no satisfactory answer, scarcely indeed any answer at all. 
Allowing most fully for the difficulties of the situation, for the 
dangers from within and from without with which the Republican 
France of those days was threatened by her avowed enemies, we 
shall yet find them insufficient to explain the problem before us. 
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We must ask rather in what qualities the leaders of the time were 
most peculiarly deficient, and whether they were of importance 
enough to ensure their failure. 

We have said that the two leading parties of the Convention 
were followers respectively of Voltaire and Rousseau. Now, as 
Rousseau’s followers, the Montagnards, eventually gained the 
day, it is of interest to ask what was the nature of the principles 
which then triumphed. The political philosophy of the Montag- 
nards was the simplest conceivable. The sum of all their wis- 
dom is to be found in the Contrat Social. A few vague gene- 
ralities about the equality and brotherhood of mankind ; a theory 
(for it was little more) that most crimes ought to be avoided, and 
a man’s finer feelings excited and cultivated to the suppression of 
his lower nature ; these, with the added notion that one’s neigh- 
bour’s conduct was the first thing to be looked after, and next to 
that one’s own, formed the staple of their speculative views. It 
was not to be expected that much uniformity of aim or doctrine 
could be attained from such premises; and its absence became 
the more dangerous, since, along with the necessity which was felt 
for a change of some kind to fit the new requirements of the age, 
it was assumed that society would be a mere passive instrument in 
the hands of those who were to re-fashion it, and that the past 
might be safely put aside, inasmuch as the course of history 
recorded little but the perverse aberrations of mankind from their 
original state of equality and brotherhood. Not only, therefore, 
were the leaders of that age totally ignorant of the very rudiments 
of social science, but they were ready with a theory of their own, 
which they were prepared to enforce, if necessary, by any method 
that seemed likely to secure agreement,—a theory so wild and 
impracticable that its application would have been sufficient to 
destroy society altogether, if it had not been that the despised 
past was too strong to be so easily uprooted, and the effort too 
absurd to be proceeded with, after an experience of its failure, 
and of the consequences which that failure only too speedily en- 
tailed. Then, as ever, it was proved true that one must supplant 
in order effectually to destroy; and that, in social as in every 
other science, those only can control nature who have learned to 
work with her, and to obey her necessary. laws. 

It appears to us the great defect of M. Louis Blanc’s admirable 
history, that he never points out precisely the reasons of the 
failure he so touchingly deplores. We are quite ready to admit 
that his favourite heroes acted, in the main, from the purest and 
most unselfish motives, that their first desire was to benefit their 
native country and their fellow-men. The fact remains unaltered, 
that they were the sources to both of the greatest possible misery. 
We have noright to condemn them morally any more than we should 
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have to condemn a sentimental lunatic, whose fancy Jed him to 
run a muck at mankind in periodically recurring fits of spasmodic 
benevolence ; but we should not, therefore, feel it the less neces- 
sary, in either case, to deprive a madman of the means of doing 
further mischief. 

It is impossible to read carefully the history of the Con- 
vention without seeing how entirely its character was determined 
by the pressure from without; how entirely it was the mob of 
Paris that, in fact, guided its policy. There was then the grandest 
opportunity that, perhaps, the world has ever seen for the pre- 
eminence of an individual hero. It was within the power of 
Danton to seize a position such as Cesar and Cromwell had 
once seized and to direct his country’s councils with the 
authority, if not with the name, of Emperor. But this he failed 
to do. It may have been from mere inaction, or from an excus- 
able shrinking from a risk and responsibility that might well 
have alarmed the boldest. Anyhow, he suffered the great 
occasion to go by, and gave place to Robespierre and his fanatical 
crew, to be succeeded in due time by Napoleon Bonaparte. That 
he expiated his negligence with his own life was, perhaps, his 
least punishment. He lived long enough to see and to deplore 
the miseries which a greater courage and a greater firmness on 
his part might have averted; and to know that a cause for 
which he would willingly have died was already ruined. We 
would not judge him too harshly, as one “ who made through 
cowardice the great refusal ;” we will only say that now, through 
two generations, the Republic of the West has paid the penalty of 
his omission to assert his right to govern. It is seldom enough 
that an individual, however powerful he may appear, has much 
real influence for good or evil. In the long chapter of accidents, 
virtues and vices pretty nearly counterbalance one another, and 
the course of history evolves itself without much regard to them. 
But there are some crises at which the conduct of a single man 
becomes of quite infinite importance. The ultimate goal, indeed, 
to which we are tending may be unchanged, whatever happens to 
us on the way; but the happiness of millions may depend on 
whether that way can be made shorter and more direct, and its 
rough places smoothed by the wise intervention of a real human 
providence. We are as far as any from adopting what has been 
happily termed “the ‘backstairs view of history.” We do not 
wish to exaggerate unduly the consequences of single acts, or to 
regard the intrigues of statesmen and mistresses as of any real 
importance, or indeed as worth telling at all; but we must 
remember that, in the last analysis, it is from the thoughts and 
actions of individuals that the order of events must spring, and 
that Nature is not wont to be lavish in the number of those 
whom she qualifies to guide a crisis. 
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It would be impossible to praise too highly the charm of style 
and manner which distinguishes M. Louis Blanc’s History of the 
French Revolution. The events of each year are told with a 
fullness of detail which leaves little more to be desired; and, 
although the personal bias of the author can be seen very clearly 
throughout, there can be seen, too, an evident wish to do justice 
to all alike, whether friends or enemies. A history written with- 
out a bias must be written without a theory. Right and wrong 
can never be objects of indifference to a historian who is qualified 
to write at all; and whether we accept the clue offered us or not, 
we feel that the work is the more valuable for proposing one. 
There is no reading more truly unprofitable than a series of 
unexplained facts, passing before us in succession, as little con- 
nected with each other as the dissolving views of the kaleidoscope, 
and fading away from the mind as quickly and as certainly as 
the gossip of every-day conversation, and with no better result 
for the pains which their acquisition may have cost us. A 
theory of history must sink almost to the level of Dr. Cumming’s 
explanation of the past and present and future by the aid of the 
prophetical writings of the Old and New Testament, before we 
can say seriously that the facts would have been better told 
without it. History has not yet been embraced, fully, within the 
circle of the exact sciences, and our efforts in many directions 
must long continue to be tentative. 

Least of all could the French Revolution be described fittingly 
without some higher guidance than a mere knowledge of the 
succession of its strange phenomena. The one point, which more 
than any other marked it, was the prevalence—the predominance— 
as M. Louis Blanc terms it, “ the fanaticism of ideas.” The 
leaders of the multitude were forced on by an enthusiasm stronger 
and more violent than the most energetic of the ordinary passions 
of men. The intoxication of glory, the madness of conquest, the 
distraction of love, have been less potent than the devotion then 
inspired by a few abstract formule. 

And it was not only the leaders, but the multitude itself that 
felt the impulse of this strange enthusiasm. Napoleon could never 
pardon the idéologues the real power they had possessed —a 
power greater and more complete than the genius of Cesar him- 
self could have dared to grasp at. 

It is a mournful thought that all this enthusiasm was spent in 
vain ; the purpose for which the struggle was carried through is 
not yet fulfilled. The attempt at fraternity has failed ; and what 
recompence are we to consider as attaching to its authors? The 
experience they have gained has become the inheritance of others. 
Their sufferings have been their own. Are the creatures of 
yesterday to have lived only for the benefit of the present? 
Is the present itself to be sacrificed in its turn to the necessities 
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of the future? Must not progress itself appear a hateful thing 
to the wretches whom it dooms to suffer? Were it not better for 
them never to have heard the name of freedom, and never to have 
fought for the blessings that the future seemed to promise, if they 
can suffer only for the prospective good of others, and never them- 
selves enjoy the satisfaction of a noble purpose nobly fulfilled, 
but must pass away before the triumph has been won,—after, it 
may be, a long life of self-denial and heroism, earning nothing for 
themselves but the pain and wounds of the battle, and unrewarded 
by the crown of victory ? 

These questions, and such as these, would be terrible, says M. 
Louis Blanc, if we did not believe in the solidarity of races, 
and in the immortality of the human species. L’humanité est un 
homme qui vit toujours et qui apprend sans cesse. We must learn 
to identify ourselves with the future, and merge our individual in 
our social existence, if we are to act worthily here, and with what- 
ever further result to ourselves, at least to fulfil the promptings of 
our noblest instincts. And that they did really act and suffer in 
this spirit is the chief claim of the leaders of the Convention to 
our respect and gratitude. We may allow all that their enemies 
have urged against them. We may grant that some of them were 
mistaken alike in the objects they sought and in the means which 
they employed to compass them. But if they wrought only in 
the spirit of genuine self-sacrifice ; if they were willing to toil in 
order that others might enter in and reap the fruits of their labours ; 
if their love for man extended beyond the narrow limits of time 
and place, and embraced other lands and other ages than their 
own,—we may not then refuse them an honour greater far than 
mere success could have deserved. Que mon nom soit flétri, que 
la France soit libre, is indeed conceived in the “ grand style” of 
heroism. It is more than a modern counterpart to the non sibi 
sed toti genitum se credere mundo of the Roman poet. It rises to 
the impassioned earnestness of Saint Paul, who was willing even 
to become Anathema for his brethren. If that thought were all 
that remained to us from the Revolution, the great drama would 
not have been commenced in vain. , 
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Ye insurrection in Poland has given birth to a new class of 

writings hitherto unknown to-our literature. The object of 
these productions may be shortly stated as the defence of a case 
which has been condemned by the unanimous voice of Europe. 


The conduct of Russia towards Poland, which for nearly a cen- 
tury has been used by the most eloquent of our writers as a 
theme for indignant denunciation, and which has always been the 
one subject on which people were agreed who differed on every 
other, has at length found its apologists, and even its defenders. 
Their bias in favour of Russia is evident and natural ; but we are 
none the less bound to give them a fair hearing. As yet we have 
only listened to the speakers on the Polish side. It is not only just, 
but necessary, in a question which is every day assuming greater 
importance and magnitude, that we should also be in possession 
of the arguments on the side of Russia. We purpose to lay 
these arguments before our readers, and after examining them in 
an impartial spirit, to inquire whether, by the new light thus 
thrown upon the question, any error or misapprehension is to be 
detected in the view which has hitherto been universally adopted 
as the correct one. 

This is an age for patching up damaged reputations. Our old 
notions with regard to the black characters of history are being 
exploded one by one. Men whose career has for centuries been 
held up to the world by grave historians and moralists as an ex- 
ample and a warning, are now shewn to have been atrociously 
libelled, and to have borne characters almost stainless. Richard 
III., we are told, was a wise and liberal politician; Henry 
VIII., a conscientious supporter of religion ; Lord Bacon, a man 
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as pure in deeds as in words. And really the thing is so well 
done that we are half disposed to credit the new dogmas, and to 
acknowledge that for hundreds of years the popular notions on 
these subjects were all wrong. Let us not, then, be astonished 
at the proposition with which the writers on the Russian side 
generally begin their attacks upon the respectable fabric of the 
popular opinion of nearly a century with regard to Poland. The 
partition, whose denomination of “the great crime of the age” 
has become so common as almost to have passed into a household 
word, was not, say they, a crime at all. The seizure of the 
greater part of Poland by Russia in 1772-1795 was not an act 
of political robbery ; it was a re-conquest. The Empress Catherine 
was not an ambitious intriguer; she was the worthy scion of an 
ancient race, recovering the long-lost heritage of her ancestors. 
These somewhat startling assertions are not, of course, made 
without proofs. History is traced back to the year a.p. 1000, 
when there were two states, lying side by side, in the north of 
Europe. One was the kingdom of Poland, under Boleslaus the 
Brave ; the other, the Grand Duchy of Kiew, under Wladimir the 
Great. The subjects of Boleslaus were called Poles; those of 
Wladimir, Russians. The frontier between the two states was, 
as nearly as possible, a straight line, extending southward from a 
point fifty miles east of Memel to the mountain range of the 
Carpathians. At the death of Wladimir, his dominions were 
divided into petty dukedoms, which were subsequently attacked 
from the north by the Lithuanians, a people living on the coast 
of the Baltic, and from the east by Mongol hordes following in 
the track of Genghis Khan. After being in turns under the 
dominion of these two invading races, the Russians in 1320 were 
finally united to Lithuania. In 1886 the crowns of Lithuania 
and of Poland were united by the marriage of the Grand Duke 
of the former to the Queen of the latter country; and thus the 
Russians became subjects of the kingdom of Poland. But there 
was a Russian state still remaining under the dominion of the 
Mongols. This was the principality of Moscow. In 148] this 
small state contrived to shake off the yoke of its Asiatic invader, 
and by degrees annexed to itself a considerable share of the 
Russian territory which had been united to Poland. Gradually 
it grew up into the state now known as Russia; and Catherine, the 
empress of that state, by the partitions of Poland in 1772-95, 
recovered nearly the whole of the territory which had been, 
eight hundred years ago, under the rule of Wladimir. 

The above are the facts usually alleged in support of the “ re- 
conquest” theory ; and we see no reason to doubt their accuracy. 
But those who are accustomed to historical investigations will 
perceive that a suspicious care has been used in their selection. 
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They will probably ask what was the origin and rise of the two 
states which are so abruptly introduced as existing, in an already 
organized form, in the year A.D. 1000. They will, perhaps, re- 
member that, in September last, Russia celebrated the thousandth 
anniversary of the foundation of her empire by Rurik, and feel 
a not unnatural curiosity as to who Rurik was. And, even 
granting that the above is a fair statement of the case, they may 
be disposed to doubt whether the treacherous abstraction from 
Poland of a large slice of its territory, inhabited by a people who 
then, as now, were as good Poles as the inhabitants of Warsaw, 
is any the less deserving of the denomination of “the greatest 
crime of modern times,” because eight hundred years ago that 
territory formed part of a Russian state. 

Before pronouncing any opinion on an alleged right to the 
recovery of lost property, it is above all important that we should 
have accurate information as to who was the original owner. 
Fortunately the materials for obtaining this information are in 
the present case pretty abundant. Herodotus has devoted a whole 
book (“ Melpomene’’) to the country under dispute; and beginning 
with the year 550 a.p., Jornandes, Procopius, the emperors 
Maurice, Leo VI., and Constantine Porphyrogeneta, and finally 
the Kiovian monk Nestor, whose chronicle is accepted by the 
Russians as an authentic record of the history of the time, form 
an uninterrupted chain of writers on Sclavonian history up to the 
eleventh century. 

In all these writers we find a great Indo-European people, 
called by Herodotus Nevpoi, by Jornandes and the other Latin 
historians Sclaveni or Sclavi, and by Nestor Slowiene, described 
as the origirfal occupants of the country between the Baltic and 
the Black Sea. They are represented as a homely, agricultural 
people, fond of their country, and never leaving it except when 
forced to do so by the invasion of Asiatic races from the east. 
Their frontier on the west was, therefore, subject to constant 
variation ; but on the east it was distinctly marked, and they do not 
appear ever to have penetrated beyond it. A straight line drawn 
from a point a little east of Nowgorod to the mouth of the 
Dnieper would give a tolerably accurate representation of their 
eastern frontier. On the other side of this frontier were various 
Turanian races—the Tchoudes, the Ves, the Meras, the Bulgarians, 
&c.—but no Indo-Europeans.* Among the Sclavonians the most 
ancient and powerful tribe was that of the Lechs, Polane, or 





* © Certum quidem est, ista loca” (Nowgorod on the north, the Dnieper on 
the east, and the Dniester on the south) “recte a Jornande pro terminis 
Sclavice gentis haberi, cum ulterius Fennics solum gentes, Nestore ipso teste, 
sederint.” Uphagen, Parerga, 
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Poles.* In the eighth century we find this tribe forming itself 
into a state on the Vistula, and establishing a colony at Kiew, on 
the Dnieper, which Nestor calls Polish territory. There were no 
Russians in the country now occupied by Russia and Poland 
until the middle of the ninth century, when occurred the event 
celebrated by the Russians last year as the foundation of their 
empire. In 863 there was a Norman invasion of Sclavonia, 
similar in many respects to the Danish invasion of England, 
and the Norman invasion of France, about the same period. The 
Normans under Rurik, called Russians,t crossed from the 
opposite coast of Sweden, penetrated the country as far as 
Nowgorod, and established themselves there, after subduing the 
Sclavonian inhabitants. Two years after, another body of Russo- 
Normans, under Dyr and Oskold, landed in the country of the 
Sclavonians, seized the Polish city of Kiew, and founded a new 
state there under the name of the Duchy of Kiew. The Scla- 
vonians strove hard to shake off the yoke of their invaders, but 
without success. Fresh bands of Russo-Normans poured into 
their country, and in the year 1000 a.p., Wladimir, great-grand- 
son of Rurik, became the Russo-Norman ruler of the Sclavonian 
Grand Duchy of Kiew, a country originally Polish, but which was 
extended under the new dynasty from the Gulf of Finland to be- 
yond the confluence of the Dnieper and the Desna. 

We have now arrived at the starting-point of the advocates of 
the “re-conquest” theory. The past history of the country 
teaches us that the kingdoms of Boleslaus and Wladimir were 
both Sclavonian states, the only difference between them being 
that the former was independent, and the latter enslaved. Both 
consisted of a large number of various tribes, all belonging to the 
same great Sclavonian race, and in both there were Poles. In 
the kingdom of Wladimir the obedience of the Sclavonians to the 
Russo-Norman government was enforced with even more difficulty 
than that of the Poles is now to the Russian government in Poland. 
We learn from the best Russian historians that, for the first two 
centuries of the Norman occupation, there were constant wars 
between the Sclavonians and their Scandinavian invaders, and 
that the separation between the two races was so marked that 
each preserved its laws and language.t The Russo-Sclavonians 
were, in fact, never anything more than tributaries to the Russo- 
Normans, who eventually adopted the Sclavonic language and 





* Karamsyn, Surowietzki, Schafaryk ; also Slavische Alterthiimer. Leipzig, 
1842. 

+ ‘The Swedes are called Russians (Rouossi) by the inhabitants of Finland to 
this day 

¢ Karamsyn, vol. i, note 102. Pogodyn, “Recherches et Legons.” 
Moscow, 1846. “Prawda Ruska,” § 1, 28, 30. 
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religion, and gradually disappeared from the country. It may be 
doubted, therefore, whether the territory ruled by Wladimir was a 
state at all, in the usual sense of the term. But, even granting 
that it was so, on what ground is it alleged to be the cradle of 
the Russian Empire? The state now known as the Russian 
Empire is admitted by all to have grown up from the duchy of 
Muscovy ; and in the time of Wladimir the territory constituting 
that duchy was not only far beyond the limits of Wladimir’s 
empire, but the duchy itself was not in existence. It was not 
until 1155, when the kingdom of Wladimir had long been split 
up into a number of small states, that Andrew Bogolubski, one 
of the Russo-Norman chiefs, finding that the power wielded for 
two centuries by his race over the Sclavonic populations they had 
conquered was fast departing from them, crossed the Dnieper with 
a few Scandinavian followers into the country inhabited by the 
Finnish tribes, and founded the state which was the cradle of the 
Russian Empire, at Wladimir on the Klasma. The warlike 
Normans soon subdued the Fins and Ouralians in their vicinity ; 
the new state rapidly increased in size, and, under the name of 
the duchy of Muscovy, comprised the territory now occupied by 
the governments of Jaroslaw, Kostrom, Moscow, and Wladimir, 
and a part of those of T'wer, Nisgorod, Tulsk, and Kalouga. A 
glance at the map will show that all these territories are on the 
right-hand side of the old eastern frontier of the Sclavonic races. 
They were occupied by Fins and Ouralians, who were perpetually 
at war with the Sclavonians on the other side of the frontier, who 
spoke a Finnish language (the Emmanski) which is still spoken 
by the peasants in many parts of Russia, and who obstinately 
clung to their pagan rites long after the Sclavonians had become 
Christians.* 

Thus the duchy of Muscovy, when it was established in 1155 
on the eastern side of the Dnieper, was inhabited by Finnish and 
Ouralian tribes, ruled by Russo-Norman chiefs; while the kingdom 
of Wladimir, on the western side of the Dnieper, was, in the 
year 1000, inhabited by Sclavonic tribes tributary to a Russo- 
Norman dynasty. The only connexion between these two states 
is, that they were ruled by people of the same race ; which is the 
same connexion as exists between all the other numerous states that 
were founded about the same period in Europe by the Normans. 
As time wore on, however, even this connexion was lost; the 
Russo-Normans on the eastern side of the Dnieper were absorbed 
by the Fins they had conquered, and afterwards by the Mongols 





* “Tstoria Rossiiskoi Tsierkwi. Moscow, 1848, p. 35, note 55. “ Lectures 
of the Imperial Hist. Soc. of Moscow,” 1847, No. 1, parti. p. 7. “Journal 
des Ecoles Militaires.” St. Pétersbourg, 1847, No. 280. 
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who invaded them, and those on the western side disappeared in 
the ruins of the kingdom of Wladimir, which, after being divided 
into several small states (of which the Sclavonian Grand Duchy 
of Ruthenia or Rus was one), was overrun by the Lithuanians, 
who finally occupied the whole of its central and southern portion, 
the Sclavonian republics of Nowgorod and Pskow remaining 
independent in the north. ‘The duchy of Muscovy, afterwards 
the Empire of Russia, continued to be a country inhabited by 
‘Turanian races, and has gradually obtained a ‘Tartar ruling class ;* 
the Sclavonian state of Wladimir, by the voluntary union of 
Poland and Lithuania in the fourteenth century, became part of 
Poland, in the same way as Scotland, by its voluntary union with 
England, became part of Great Britain; and although neither 
the nobles nor the peasants of Lithuania are Poles by race any 
more than those of Scotland are English, history has proved that 
they are as much attached to Poland as Scotchmen are to England. 

It will be thus seen that the only ground on which the “ re- 
conquest” theory is based is the fact that Rurik conquered the 
Sclavonians on the right bank of the Dnieper, and one of his 
descendants subdued the Fins on its left bank. The half-German, 
half-Mongol dynasty which now rules on the left bank is, we are 
told, therefore entitled to rule the peoples on the right bank. 
There is really no end to the absurdities into which the adoption 
of such a mode of reasoning would leadus. Let us take a single 
case: that of the Scandinavian conquest of Normandy, which is 
in many respects similar to that of Sclavonia. ‘The Scandinavians 
under Rollo seize Normandy, and adopt the language of the 
'renchmen whom they have vanquished ; the Scandinavians under 
Rurik establish themselves in the provinces of the Baltic and the 
Dnieper, and adopt the language of the Sclavonians whom they 
have made their tributaries. ‘The descendants of Rollo conquer 
England and introduce the French language into that country ; 
the descendants of Rurik conquer the duchy of Moscovy and bring 
the Sclavonian language with them. ‘The rights of England to 
Normandy are therefore precisely the same as those of Russia to 
the Polish provinces ; and if the Muscovites choose to call them- 
selves Russians because they descend from Rurik and his followers, 
the English might with equal reason call themselves Normans 
because they descend from William and his followers. To justify 
the seizure by Muscovy of the Polish provinces that were formerly 
under the rule of the Scandinavian Grand Duke Wladimir, as a 
re-conquest, is therefore as palpable an absurdity as to say that 
the seizure by England of the French province of Normandy, 





* Tourgenieff, “La Russie et les Russes,” vol. ii. p. 136. Bruxelles, 1847. 
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formerly under the rule of the Scandinavian Duke Robert, would 
be a re-conquest. 

On the other hand, we doubt whether any state has stronger 
rights to territory under its rule than Poland had to the provinces 
wrested from her by Catherine in 1772-95. Putting out of the 
question the fact, already alluded to, of the Poles having been 
the original occupiers of the country watered by the Dnieper— 
the Polskoja Ziemleja of Nestor—they have on their side an 
undisturbed possession of three hundred years, a complete identi- 
fication of manners, customs, and political organization with the 
sister country, and an evident and oft-expressed desire on the 
part of the latter, for the union which existed before the partition. 
The “ re-conquest” theory is, in truth, simply an ingenious device 
adopted by the Empress Catherine to justify her designs upon, 
the Polish provinces. ‘The first manifestation of these designs 
was her adoption of the title of “ Empress of all the Russias.” 
As the only Russias which then existed belonged to Poland, 
whose eastern provinces, formerly part of the kingdom of Wladimir, 
were called White Russia, Black Russia, and Red Russia, this 
step on the part of Catherine excited just alarms among the 
Poles ; and to appease these alarms Catherine solemnly declared 
that in assuming her new title “she did not mean to assert any 
right, either for herself, her successors, or her empire, to the 
countries or lands which under the name of Russia or Ruthenia, 
belong to Poland ;” and further, ‘‘ that she would always maintain 
and protect them against any one who would attempt to disturb 
Poland’s posséssion of them.”* It is well known how these 
promises were kept; but it is not perhaps so generally known 
that the theory of the re-conquest was first broached at the tire 
when Catherine, by assuming the title of Empress of all the 
Russias, paved the way for her annexations of 1772-95. So long 
asthe Tzarat of Muscovy did not assert any pretensions to the 
Ruthenian territories of Poland, Muscovite historians did not 
dream of tracing any connexion between the free Sclavonian states 
on the right bank of the Dnieper and the Ouralian populations under 
the Tartar oppression of Muscovy ; the new theory was originated 
by the Government of the new Empire of all the Russias ; and 
though its promulgation in the schools of Russia and Poland has 
since been ordered by numberless official decrees, no eminent 
Russian historian has ever completely adopted it. One of them, 
the well-known Miiller, was bitterly persecuted by Catherine for 
attempting to refute it ;+ and latterly its fallacy has been trium- 
aed ne iad a learned Russian historian and ethnologist, 


* >’ elsitaiies “Aron Di Pologne,”. —p. 24. 
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M. Duchinski.* It appears, therefore, that the writers who adopt 
the view that the partition of Poland by Russia was a re-conquest, 
do not even represent the opinion of educated Russians on the 
subject. They are merely the exponents of a theory which, in 
Russia itself, has been forced upon unwilling historians by the 
Government, and whose fallacy has been fully recognised by learned 
Russians who have dared to say what they thought. 

On a review of all the facts of the case, it is impossible for us 
to agree with the writers who pretend that the appellation of 
“the great crime of the age,” by which the partition of Poland 
is stigmatized, is undeserved, or to admit that it is the result of 
perverted views of history, invented by Polish emigrants in order 
to give them a historical claim upon the sympathies to which 
they appeal. We have seen that the perversions of history are 
all on the side of Russia, and have been deliberately invented and 
promulgated by her ever since the partition made it necessary for 
her to find an excuse for a crime which exposed her to universal 
reprobation. That excuse once proved valueless, the crime stands 
out in all its naked blackness, unrelieved by a single redeeming 
point, as it appeared to all those statesmen and historians who 
have given it the name of “ the greatest crime of modern times.” 

The defence set up in favour of the partition having thus lost 
its main foundation, few will see the force or point of the inge- 
nious disquisitions on political morality with which a writer in a 
well-known Review has endeavoured to prop up a tottering cause, 
or recognise in the conquest of Granada by the Spaniards, an 
example or a justification of the partition of Polaftd. Many, we 
think, will be rather disposed to wonder at the lengths to which a 
love of paradox may carry a writer of indisputable talent, when 
they see him gravely assert that an act of ordinary, unpreme- 
ditated violence, like the seizure of Alsatia by Louis XIV., is 
the very blackest of political crimes, while, though admitting that 
the partition of Poland was accomplished by means of the basest 
treachery and plotting, he holds, that if not quite justifiable, it 
was at least a sin of a very venial character. As for the state- 
ment that the three partitioning Powers were exposed to danger 
from their proximity to a country which they had themselves 
weakened to such a degree by their intrigues that it was incapable 
of defending itself when attacked, that is the usual argument of 
the wolf to the lamb, and does not deserve serious notice. Nor 
can we see any validity in the plea that Catherine was forced in 
self-defence to seize the Ruthenian provinces, when Prussia and 
Austria prepared to advance their frontiers over Polish ground to 





* See his pamphlet, “La Moscovie et la Pologne,” published at Constanti- 
nople in 1855; and other works since published in Paris. 
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the neighbourhood of Russia. It is admitted that Catherine's 
power extended over the whole of Poland, and if it was a ques- 
tion of self-defence, we should rather have imagined that she 
would have defended Poland, and the power it gave her, against 
any attempt at encroachment on the part of Prussia and Austria, 
than have sought compensation for the diminution of the terri- 
tory over which her influence extended, by annexing a portion of 
it. At any rate she can hardly be said to have adopted an effec- 
tual means of defending herself against those two Powers by thus 
making herself mistress of territories inhabited by a race which 
is alien to that of Russia, and which has ever since fought and 
petitioned for reunion with Poland. The truth is, she did not 
act from fear of Prussia and Austria, but from a desire to obtain 
a footing in Europe. This has notoriously been the darling 
object of Russian sovereigns since Peter the Great, and Poland 
was both the only obstacle that could prevent, and the only 
instrument that could ensure, its satisfactory attainment. The 
plottings of the court of Russia, and its constant interference in 
the elections of the Polish kings for nearly a century before the 
partition, were only so many preparatory steps to the fulfilment 
of the same object; and it is far more probable that the share 
taken in the partition of Poland by Prussia and Austria was 
caused by a fear of the results of Russia’s aggressive policy, than 
that Russia seized the greater part of Poland to protect herself 
against the consequences of an aggrandisement of Austria and 
Prussia. We have alluded to the interference of Russia in the 
elections of the Polish kings, and we cannot refrain here from 
expressing our surprise at Russia's conduct in this respect being 
defended by the writers on her side as an act of retaliation. 
Because, in 1610, the King of Poland seated his son on the 
throne of Russia, and in a religious war conquered two of her 
provinces, Russia was justified, we are told, in seizing a large 
piece of Poland, after a long course of treachery and intrigue, in 
1772-95. If such a principle were once admitted among the 
nations of Europe, there is scarcely any ambitious and aggressive 
power which would not have a casus belli ready to its hand. The 
invasion of England or of Prussia by France would be justified 
by Waterloo ; Napoleon’s campaign of 1812 would give Russia a 
tight to invade France; and if France were desirous of another 
pretext for declaring war against England, she would only have 
to take the case of the invasion of her country, and the occupa- 
tion of Paris, by the English Henry V., who gave his son the 
crown of France in much the same way as the Polish Sigismund 
gave his that of Russia. 

But there is yet another plea which has been advanced in 
defence of Catherine. We are told that the maltreatment of the 
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dissidents by the Catholics in Poland called for the interference 
of Catherine in their behalf; and the natural objection that such 
interference by an empress of known profligacy and a Govern- 
ment which has always proceeded on a system of despotic imto- 
lerance could not have been sincere, but was evidently meant to 
shield deeper political aims, is attempted to be cast aside by a 
reference to the defence of the rights of the Latin monks in the 
Holy Places, and of the independence of the Pope, by the Em- 
peror Napoleon. <A vicious prince, it is said, will act as a reli- 
gious champion if the feelings of his people incite him to do so, 
none the less because he is vicious. Granted: but was this the 
case when Catherine interfered in favour of the dissidents in 
Poland? Nay, was it the case, to adopt the parallel above sug- 
gested, when the Emperor Napoleon fought against Russia in the 
Crimea? Every one knows that the Crimean war was fought, 
not to defend the rights of the Latin monks, but to preserve 
Turkey against the aggression of Russia ; and if Catherine's inter- 
ference in favour of the Polish dissidents had assumed as peaceful 
a form as that of Napoleon in favour of the Latin monks, there 
would have been no partition. As for the preservation of the 
independence of the Pope, the cases are not at all parallel, the 
policy of Napoleon in this question being influenced by a variety 
of considerations, in which the will of the French people, who 
care nothing at all about the matter, plays but a very small part. 
But to return to Catherine and the Polish dissidents. In the 
sixteenth century Poland was the most tolerant country in Europe. 
It was the refuge of sects that had been driven with threats and 
ignominy from one state to another by the fever of religious 
persecution which was at that time raging on the Continent. 
Although the established religion of the country was the Roman 
Catholic, the majority of its Parliament consisted of Protestants ; 
and the only protest made by any nation against the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes and the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
came from Poland. It was but natural, indeed, that a country 
whose people were fond of political liberty to a fault, should also 
be the home of religious liberty. But a bigoted Swedish king, 
an irruption of Jesuits, and the interference of foreign Powers,* 
soon introduced the poison of religious dissension among the 
Poles. In Lithuania and Poland proper the quarrels between 





* «The Poles, as a nation, have never been given to persecution; and 
when, towards the close of their history as a ane, the quarrels about the 
dissidents began, the dissidents’ inne were chiefly resisted because Russia 
and Prussia supported them; just as we should have objected, more than ever, 
to grant equal political rights to the Catholics, had we at any time been 
recommended to do so ina threatening tone by France and Austria.” Ed- 
wards, vol. i. p. 248. 
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the Catholics und the dissidents, as they were called, who mostly 
consisted of Cavinists, Lutherans, and members of the United 
Greek Church, were generally of a very mild character, seldom 
exhibiting more animosity than was shown in England towards 
the Catholics in the reign of George III. But the Cossacks of 
the Ukraine, who had, under Russian influence, abandoned the 
united faith, and adopted that of Russia, soon became so exas- 
perated at their real and fancied grievances, that they rose in a 
body against their Government. Russia came to their assistance ; 
and after many bloody wars, they succeeded in severing them- 
selves from Poland and joining Russia.* This, however, occurred 
long before the partition. The provinces which Catherine seized 
from Poland at the partition did not profess the Greek religion, 
but were of the United Faith ; and ever since they have belonged 
to Russia their inhabitants have been compelled to adopt the 
Greek religion at the point of the bayonet. In this sense they 
may, perhaps, be said to have been seized with a religious motive ; 
but in these days we are not accustomed to call persecution reli- 
gious championship, and we cannot admit that a despot like 
Catherine could have been compelled’by the religious enthusiasm 
of her people to convert, by main force, four millions of their 
enemies to the Greek religion. 

Let us now sum up the results of our examination of the 
arguments which the advocates of Russia have advanced in 
defence of the partition. ‘To the plea of ancient possession and 
a common nationality, history replies that the provinces Russia 
seized at the partition never belonged to her, and that they were 
separate states, inhabited by a race different from the Russian, a 
hundred years before Russia was founded. The plea of necessity 
is disposed of by the abundant evidence we find in history of the 
danger which the extension of the Russian empire brought to 
Germany, and of the helpless position of Poland, torn by internal 
dissensions, and threatened on all sides by powerful monarchies, 
any one of which could easily have crushed her if she attempted 
to attack it. Finally, history proves to us that Catherine used 
the Polish dissidents only as a tool for working out her aggressive 
policy, by the fact that so soon as she had attained her object in 
possessing herself of the Polish provinces, she became their 
bitterest persecutor; and the plea of a common religion, which, 
moreover, starts on false premises, for the religion of the Polish 
provinces was different from that of Russia, is thus shown to 
have been a mere pretext for territorial aggression. With these 
facts before us, it is impossible to come to any other conclusion 
than that the writers on the Russian side have not shown any 


* They have since made several attempts to be reunited to Poland. 
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reasons whatever for altering the verdict which Europe has so 
often pronounced upon the partition of Poland. 

We have now to meet these writers on a new ground. Their 
defence of Russia is usually followed, if not very generously, at 
least with far more force of reasoning, by charges against the 
Poles. These charges suggest themselves at once to any one 
at all conversant with Polish history. The quarrelsomeness of 
the Polish character, the weakness of her Government when 
Poland was a nation, and the ill-treatment of the Polish peasants 
by their masters, are faults which have been repeatedly acknow- 
ledged and deplored both by Polish and foreign historians. 
These faults are placed by the advocates of Russia in a strong 
light, and are used as evidence that the Poles would be unable to 
govern themselves, even should they succeed in recovering their 
independence. The question thus raised is important, and the 
prima facie case against the Poles is indisputably strong. If we 
look only at the history of Poland for the last century before the 
partition, we must admit the worst that the enemies of Poland 
have said against her. A turbulent and dissolute nobility; an 
elected king ; a diet which, when it met, was almost immediately 
dissolved by the veto of a single dissentient member; and an 
oppressed peasantry, destitute of all political privileges, are cer- 
tainly not the elements which should compose a country fit for 
constitutional government. But we have already seen the danger 
of drawing inferences from the history of a single period of a 
nation’s existence. Poland has now lived upwards of a thousand 
years; and to take a single century out of that period of her 
history as a criterion of the rest, would be as unfair as to conclude 
that a man must be naturally unhealthy because during six years 
of his life he was ill. Poland fell, not only because she was 
internally feeble, but because her neighbours were at the same 
time more powerful than they ever have been before or since. 
Foreign intrigue had at least as much to do with her destruction 
as internal decay. During the first seven centuries of her exis- 
tence, before the aggressive policy of Peter and Frederic sapped 
her foundations, she was a strong constitutional Power, resembling 
in many respects the England of those days. As in England, 
the monarchy, though nominally elective, was really hereditary ; 
there was no standing army; and the sovereigns were held in 
check, at first by a powerful class of military chiefs, jealous of 
their liberties and averse to foreign wars, and afterwards by an 
independent and intelligent Parliament, consisting of delegates 
from all the freeholders of the country, which exercised an effec- 
tual control over the Government. The nobles, as they were 
called, comprised all who, either by their merit or the possession 
of land, were entitled to a vote in the representation ; and their 
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patriotism and public spirit were such, that many of them ruined 
themselves in the service of the state. As for the unrepresented 
classes, which did not constitute a greater majority of the popula- 
tion in Poland than in any other country, they were treated, if 
not by the law, at least by their masters, as well as in England, 
and better than in most other countries. Unfortunately foreign 
intrigues and the want of a good political organization changed 
all this in the seventeenth century, about which time the 
poison of faction first displayed itself in the state. The great 
Lithuanian princes, who, though nominally in possession of no 
greater privileges than the poorest elector, naturally had immense 
influence at their command, began to form political parties. 
The right of veto, which has from the earliest ages existed among 
all Sclavonian nations, but which had never before been exercised 
in Poland, was now first used for factious purposes, and thus 
paralysed the action of the Polish diets. Finally, the monarchy 
was no longer hereditary, and instead of the sovereign being 
formally elected, as heretofore, by the senate, the candidate for 
royalty depended for his success on the votes of the whole body 
of freemen or nobles. The dissensidns and anarchy which this 
combination of abuses tended to create were carefully fostered by 
Russia and the other neighbouring Powers. In 1761 Russia and 
Prussia signed a treaty binding themselves to oppose, by every 
means in their power, any attempt on the part of the Poles to 
alter the mode of election of their kings; and both the veto and 
the elective sovereignty were imposed on the Poles by the same 
two Powers in the constitution of 1768. Besides being thus 
weakened by intrigue from without and anarchy within, the un- 
fortunate Poles saw their country devastated by the passage 
through it of numerous Swedish, Russian, and Turkish armies, 
during the wars of Charles XII. and Peter the Great. To the 
horrors of war were added those of the plague; and the confede- 
rations, which were got up by the dissidents, under foreign 
encouragement, with the object of wresting their rights from the 
Government by the sword, completed the exhaustion of the 
country. These terrible disasters brought the usual abuses in 
their train; a spirit of luxury and venality hitherto unknown 
spread among the Poles; they abandoned the patriarchal life and 
ancient virtues of their fathers, and in defiance of all law and 
justice, powerful landowners plundered each other’s estates, per- 
secuted the poor, and ill-treated the peasants. It was when 
Poland was in this condition that the three Powers stepped in, 
and seized each of them a large slice of her territory. This 
brought the Poles to their senses. ‘Too much exhausted to 
attempt any opposition to the robbery which was being com- 
mitted upon them, they did their best to secure what was left. 
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Agriculture and commerce began to be assiduously cultivated, 
and every effort was made to improve the moral and material 
condition of the people. Many of the great landowners turned 
their peasants into freeholders with the best results ; the education 
of the country reached a pitch of elevation it had never hitherto 
attained, and the wisest Polish statesmen applied themselves to 
the task of removing the abuses which had crept into the state. 
The result of their labours was the famous Constitution of the 
3rd of May, 1791, which has deservedly obtained the warmest 
eulogies from all true friends of political and religious liberty. 
Its chief provisions were, a hereditary monarchy—emancipation 
of the peasants—abolition of the liberum veto and confederations 
—and complete toleration to all religions. This Constitution 
was immediately adopted both by the king and the two chambers, 
and was received with the greatest satisfaction by the people. 
Its adoption, as is well known, was the signal for the second 
partition ; and Russia and Prussia in their manifestoes declared 
that the new Constitution was full of extravagant and anti-social 
ideas. A last relic of the old disunions now made its appear- 
ance in the confederation of Targowica, which sided with Russia 
in opposing the Constitution. But here the long catalogue of 
the sins of Poland ends: all that they have since done has been 
worthy of the best days of their ancient glories and freedom. 
Their insurrections of 1794, of 1812, and of 1830, were admirable 
efforts to recover an independence of which they had been basely 
and unjustly deprived; and to say, with an English writer 
already quoted, that Russia, in suppressing these risings, 
obtained Poland by right of conquest, is to admit that you lose 
your right to property that has been stolen from you by the 
failure of any attempt you may make to recover it. The brilliant 
bravery and heroic self-sacrifice of which the Poles gave evidence 
in these insurrections show that the flame of patriotism, which is 
after all the best guarantee of the stability of a nation, burns in 
their breasts as high as ever: 
“Et cuncta terrarum subacta 
Preter atrocem animum.” 


Their political development, of course, came to a complete 
stand-still under three foreign governments whose only object 
was to crush their nationality; but under the enlightened 
supervision of Czartoryski, Czacki, and others, considerable pro- 
gress was made in education, and commerce and manufactures 
began to be steadily cultivated. For a short time after the 
Revolution of 1830, the Poles seemed to be paralyzed by the ex- 
haustion and the bitter disappointment of that desperate struggle ; 
but their last resurrection has shown itself more glorious and full 
of hope than any of those that preceded it. The calm protests 
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against atrocious wrong, the unanimous petitions from all classes 
and all parts of the country—from landowner and peasant, from 
Warsaw and from Podolia—for what every nation has a right to 
demand, a tolerable government ; and the wonderful self-restraint, 
under the most barbarous provocation, which marked the conduct 
of the Poles in 1861-2, displayed qualities in this people, accused 
of being impatient and quarrelsome, of which Englishmen might 
well be proud. And if we look at what is now going on in 
Poland—a secret National Government, whose members are un- 
known, but whose decrees are scrupulously obeyed throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, establishing a complete na- 
tional organization in the face of a foreign military despotism, 
whose action it paralyses and whose power it defies—we cannot 
but acknowledge that Poland must possess in an eminent degree 
the faculties of self-government and of political organization. 
But, we shall be told, all this applies only to “the nobles of 
Poland. To quote a writer whom we have already several times 
alluded to in the course of this article: “ The Poland that con- 
trived by weakness or corruption to lose its independence was a 
Poland of a hundred and fifty thousand souls. . . . The Polish 
nobility was the Polish nation. Beneath them lay a vast popu- 
lation of millions of serfs who had never for a century expressed, 
except upon questions of religion, the slightest feeling or opinion 
upon any political subject whatsoever.” The serfs, it is added, 
were in fact slaves. In 1496 was passed the Magna Charta of 
the Polish slaveowner. Fugitive Slave Laws succeeded, and the 
.serf became ascriptus glebe. Other statutes legalized the ill- 
treatment of the serfs by their masters, and placed them in the 
same position as the slave of ancient Rome. A statute of 1588, 
actually sanctioned the killing of slaves by fixing the amount of 
fine to be imposed as a penalty for so doing. Finally, we are 
told, “ what fell in 1793 was the inhuman domination of a few 
noblemen over the Polish people.” Before inquiring into the 
truth or relevancy of these allegations, we must protest against 
the doctrine that because, during the century which preceded the 
first partition, the Polish peasants did not openly express any 
feeling or opinion on political subjects, they were indifferent to 
the fate of their country. Where shall we find a Continental 
state of that day whose peasants openly expressed their feelings 
or opinions on political subjects? And yet, judging by subse- 
quent events, it will be hard to deny that the peasantry of France 
or Italy took no interest in the fate of their country. When the 
great struggles for independence were fought in Poland, the 
peasant scythemen fought in the ranks by the side of the nobles ; 
and the present insurrection, begun by the middle class, has the 
heartiest sympathies both of the nobles and the great majority of 
the peasants. The question thus becomes purely one of history. 
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Whatever may have been the persecutions that the Polish pea- 
sants endured at the hands of their masters in times gone by, the 
feeling of patriotism has not been thereby stifled in their breasts, 
and they are now more desirous than ever to shake off the yoke 
of Russia, Let us now consider how the case actually stood in 
former times between the peasant and the noble in Poland. We 
have already pointed out that in Poland the word “ noble” or 
“szlachcic” bore a different meaning to what it does in England. 
The Polish nobles were the educated classes of Poland; there 
need, therefore, be nothing shocking, at all events to the Conser- 
vative mind, in the fact that “the Polish nobility was the Polish 
nation.” All freeholders, descendants of freeholders, and persons 
admitted to the upper class by reason of their personal merit, 
were nobles, and, like the corresponding classes of the people in 
Mneland, alone enjoyed the higher species of political privileges. 

As for the number of the nobles, it was not 150,000, but a mil- 

lion.* ‘The restriction of electoral privileges to the educated 
classes is, in truth, much more defensible in’ Poland, where the 
peasants were at that time plunged in ignorance and superstition, 
than in England, where the lower classes are educated and intel- 
ligent. But, it will be argued, if the peasants were ignorant and 
superstitious, it was because the nobles shut out from them the 
means of enlightenment, and treated them like inferior beings. 
The fact is indisputable, and we do not pretend to deny it. The 
peasants were often barbarously ill-treated by their masters, and 
both their social and their civil status was bad. But was the 
condition of the peasantry in other countries any better? In 
Russia the peasant was a slave; in Germany he was little more ; 
in France his oppression was such that it gave rise to the bloody 
Revolution of 1793; and even in free England the lower classes 
were anything but satisfied, and popular riots were not quite un- 
known. In Poland the peasant was never a slave. “ He could 
not be sold by auction, staked on a card, or exchanged for a dog, 
as happened in Russia at least as late as the reign of Alexander 
I."+ The statutes relative to the peasants were mostly framed on 
the old Roman model, but like the veto and other impracticable 
Roman institutions which had crept into the legislature of ancient 
Poland, were seldom acted upon. Even the republican historian 
Lelewel, who is the declared enemy of the nobles, admits this, 
and adds that the peasants, when they came under Russian rule, 
looked back with regret to the days when they were under 
Polish masters. ‘That the condition of the Polish peasant was 
very bad there can be no doubt. He was not allowed to possess 
land; he was exposed to the caprice and bad temper of his 

* Mickiewicz, apud Edwards, vol. i. p. 146. 
t+ Edwards, vol. i. p. 145. 
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master; and he was regarded by the law as an inferior being. 
But he was not worse off than most persons of his class in the 
rest of the Huropean continent; and we have no right to quarrel 
with the Polish nobles because they were not in this respect in 
advance of their age. As it was, they were the first on the Con- 
tinent to admit the equality of all classes before the law. ‘The 
abandonment by some of the most wealthy of the Polish nobles 
of all control over their peasants in 1778, was, by the Constitu- 
tion of 1791, made compulsory on all Polish landowners. On 
the other hand, while Poland was under the three partitioning 
Powers, serfdom was everywhere maintained, and in Samogitia 
and the Ukraine it was first introduced by Russia. Soon after 
the accession of Alexander II., the question of serf emancipation 
was again started by the Poles, and would have been successfully 
solved by them had not their Agricultural Society been dissolved 
by the Government in 1861. In a word, if the Poles in their 
treatment of the peasants were not in advance of the age, neither 
were they behind it; and there is every reason to believe that if 
Poland had been left unhampered in the development of her 
political institutions, her peasants would at this moment have en- 
Joyed the same privileges as those of England. 

Whatever may be the result of the present insurrection, it has 
at least borne one remarkable fruit. The conduct of Russia in 
Poland since 1815 is acknowledged by all parties to have been, 
if not a crime, at least a mistake. Half-a-century’s chronic dis- 
content, breaking out in two formidable risings, of which the 
first was only crushed by the whole military force of Russia when 
she was the strongest power in Kurope, and the second, attack- 
ing her in a moment of weakness, is threatening her very existence, 
is not to be explained away by the natural turbulence of a people 
or the agitation of a faction. It has become evident to every one 
that, so long as there is a Russian administration in Poland, the 
Poles will remain discontented, and be a constant source of dis- 
turbance to Kurope. A national Government is, therefore, indis- 
pensable. But how is this to be obtained for Poland? Is the 
Charter of 1815 to be revived? Are the Poles to remain, as at 
present, under the rule of Russia, with a Russian viceroy and a 
Russian army, bat with a national dict and Polish ministers 
enjoying the confidence of the people? Are the kingdom of 
Poland and parts of Posen and Galicia to form a confederacy of 
small states? Is the kingdom of Poland to be made a separate 
state, with a Russian king? Finally, is the whole of the Poland 
of 1772 to be restored to its independence ? Before considering 
these questions, it is necessary to lay down the principle, which 
is so often lost sight of, that whatever remedy may be adopted, it 
should, to be effectual, extend over the whole of the territory 
which has been wrested from Poland by Russia since 1772. It 
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is over this territory that all the insurrections of Poland since 
that date have spread; and a concession to the Poles of the 
kingdom of Poland alone would evidently be no satisfaction to 
the Poles of Lithuania or Volhynia. Whatever may be the his- 
torical pretensions of Russia to these provinces (and we have 
shown that they have no foundation), it is impossible to ignore 
the fact that their inhabitants, both nobles and peasants, are 
bitterly hostile to Russia, and evidently desire union with Poland. 
This consideration at once disposes of the proposition to re-esta- 
blish the Charter of 1815, which applied only to the kingdom of 
Poland, and which, moreover, was a signal failure. The proposals 
to detach the kingdom from Russia, and to form a Polish confe- 
deracy, are open to the same insuperable objection. It is, in 
fact, easier to suggest ingenious, but impracticable solutions of 
this kind, than to look the real question at issue steadily in the 
face. There remains but one plan, except, indeed, to cut the 
knot by restoring the whole of Poland to her ancient indepen- 
dence. Last year the Poles petitioned for a national representa- 
tion for the kingdom and the provinces, and were refused. If 
they were offered it now, would they accept the offer? We 
doubt it. Since then Russia has rendered reconciliation between 
her and Poland impossible. The barbarous conscription and its 
attendant horrors, the terrible insurrection which is its conse- 
quence, have established between Russia and Poland a barrier of 
blood and tears which it will take many long years to efface. 
And after the dreary series of deceptions which they have endured 
at the hands of Russia, especially since the accession of the 
present Emperor—the reforms introduced only to be withdrawn, 
the promises never to be fulfilled, the pretences of liberality and 
the terrible realities of uncompromising tyranny—can the Poles, 
strong in their patriotism and their successes, accept the risk of 
a fresh and more bitter disappointment? Last year, while they 
yet hoped something from the reputed benevolence of the Emperor, 
and were powerless except in the justice of their cause, they 
were prepared to accept even a restricted degree of political 
existence under Russian rule. But now with the blood of 
thousands of their slaughtered brethren dyeing their soil, with 
arms in their hands and the public opinion of Europe at 
their backs, nothing but complete independence can repay them 
for their sacrifices. The advocates of Russia tell us that this 
independence is a chimera. We have already given our reasons 
for thinking that, if it were once established, it would be a per- 
manent reality. To compare a young and vigorous country like 
Poland, full of patriotism and political aspirations, to the effete 
and enslaved despotism of Turkey, is simply an absurdity. There 
is no reason why Poland, when re-established, should become 
“the nursling of domineering embassies,” any more than either 
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Belgium or Italy. But how is she to be re-established ?_ If left 
to herself, it seems only too certain that she will not succeed. 
The guerilla war which she has now for nearly six months carried 
on with such bravery and success may yet last a few years, but 
it must in the end die out before disciplined armies and resources 
almost unlimited. The results of such a struggle are terrible to 
anticipate. Poland would be a desert, and the bestand bravest of her 
sons lie under her soil, or die a living death in the minesof the Oural, 
or the mysterious oublicttes of the Siberian fortresses, Her towns 
would be in ruins, her villages in ashes, her women and children 
dying of famine and the plague. Such are a few of the horrors 
which can alouve be prevented by a strong Power coming forward 
to aid the Poles in the contest which they are evidently determined 
to fight out to the last. There are but three Powers that could 
give this assistance ; England, France, and Austria. The first 
is unwilling to take the initiative, because, apart from a natural 
aversion to war, she knows that she could not refuse the alliance 
which France would be sure to propose to her, and she fears that 
a war on the continent in which the Emperor Napoleon would be 
engaged, would lead to complications in which the original 
question at issue would vanish, and which would result in the 
aggrandizement of France. The French Emperor, on the other 
hand, is unwilling to move, because he fears England would not 
support him. We think that the fears of our Government are 
but too well founded, and that it would be extremely impolitic 
were England either to go to war for Poland, or allow France to 
do so. Butif Austria were to assist the Poles, there would be no 
ground for the apprehension of a European war. The position 
of Austria with regard to Poland has always been a peculiar one. 
Since Maria Theresa signed the first act of partition under protest, 
both the sovereigns and the statesmen of Austria have expressed 
in various ways their regret at the dismemberment of Poland, 
and their desire to give up Galicia, provided they had the assu- 
rance that a strong and independent Poland would be interposed 
between Austria and Russia. The advantages which such an 
arrangement would bring not only to Austria, but to the whole 
of Germany, by closing what Lord Ellenborough has called 
Russia’s door to Europe, are sufficiently obvious. The paralysing 
effect which Russian influence has had upon the action of Austria 
and Germany in European affairs is well known, and has been 
often felt. Galicia, part of which in old times was called “ Red 
Russia,” forms a portion of the old kingdom of Wladimir which 
Russia has not yet “ re-conquered,” and which, it is well known, 
Russia is intriguing to obtain for herself. Russia’s pretensions 
to be a Sclavonic Power, and her efforts to spread her influence 
over the Sclavonic provinces of Austria, constitute another danger 
which threatens Austria’s very existence. But so long as these 
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dangers are at her door, Austria is compelled, though very 
unwillingly, to pursue a very timid policy with regard to Poland. 
She sees, as she did during the Crimean war and on other occa- 
sions, that if she takes any decisive step in favour of Poland 
without the open support of France and England, she will expose 
herself to the risk of having to bear the brunt of a Russian war, 
whose result might be the advancement of the Russian frontier 
far into Austrian territory, thus bringing still nearer to Austria 
the dangers it is her greatest object to avoid. If, therefore, 
England and France are to do anything for Poland, they should 
endeavour to give such open support to Austria as would enable 
her to move fearlessly in the direction of her most vital interests. 
The means for giving her this support are ready at hand. The 
only sanction which has been given by England and France to 
the sovereignty of Russia over the Polish possessions she acquired 
since 1772 is that involved in the Treaty of Vienna. By that 
treaty conditions relative to her government of those possessions 
were imposed upon Russia. These conditions have been, over 
and over again, declared both by England and France to have 
been completely and systematically violated. Both of these 
countries have now ample ground for withdrawing the recognition 
of Russia’s dominion in Poland given in the treaty, Russia 
having for half a century proved herself unwilling or unable to 
comply with the conditions on which such recognition was given.* 
The declaration, by the same two powers, of Poland's right to 
recover her independence, is the logical consequence of their 
denial of Russia's right to govern her. The course of Austria 
will then be clear. By making Galicia a distinct state, with a 
national representation, an Austrian sovereign, and an army of 
80,000 men, consisting of Poles now in the Austrian army, she 
would at once establish a basis of operations for the Poles, where 
they might organize their troops, develop their administration, 
and communicate freely with the friendly powers of Europe, 
whose aid, in the shape of supplies, volunteers, and moral support, 
would not be wanting. Russia, weak and disorganized as she is, 
could not long resist so formidable a combination. Thus would 
Poland recover her independence by her own efforts, the fear of 
a European war be removed, and Europe be freed from the shame 
and disgrace of her tacit complicity in “the greatest crime of 
modern times.” 





* The Treaty of Vienna does not, as is commonly supposed, relate to the 
kingdom of Poland alone. It gives the kingdom “a constitution,” the pro- 
vinces “a national representation and national institutions,” and commercial 
privileges to the whole of “ Poland as it existed in 1772.” 
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Reports of Central Executive Relief Committee of Manchester, 
1862-1863. John Wm. Maclure, Hon. Sec. 


i Distress of the Cotton Districts is precisely one of those 

questions which most severely try our habits of social action. 
Public opinion, with admirable spirit, took up the tale of suffer- 
ing, and worthily responded to the call upon its liberality. The 
ramifications of the press stirred the English heart to its depths. 
Politicians and the public set themselves to their task. The 
result was a great effort of public relief, skilfully organized and 
actively administered, which accomplished a great and pressing 
task that could have been dealt with perhaps in no other way so 
well. The public asked only to be told the truth, to know all, 
to act promptly and to give freely. The distress of Lancashire 
was the subject of the day, as it well needed to be. But in course 
of time a year and a half has passed; the prospect had been 
faced, and looked less dark than our first apprehensions had 
drawn it. The subject had been discussed to satiety, and little 
fresh way was made in it. The public felt that, on the whole, 
it had done its duty, and things were going on_ pretty 
well. Accordingly the Lancashire difficulty fell into the routine 
department, which is the fate of most public questions which do 
not come home very closely to us. It became more the stand- 
ing bore than the standing subject of the day. Had not the 
public done its duty, and was it not the turn of some one else ? 
Were not things going on pretty well? Besides, what was to be 
done? And, then, was not some one doing it? 

Let us ask ourselves if this temper is right—the natural tem- 
per as it is of public opinion, not continually moved by a respon- 
sible and far-seeing guide. Hitherto we have all been waiting to 
see what the Government was going to do. But Government, 
we all know, especially in home matters, and still more in com- 
plex social questions, never does anything till it is forced. We 
do not expect it, we do not desire it, to undertake the task of a 

“social providence,” as they say in France. ‘The State has now 
done its part in giving facilities ; they must be used by the 
public themselves. The case of Lancashire, if it is to be treated 
at all, must be treated through the action of public opinion. 
Now the problem before us can be very simply stated. By the 
last returns nearly 300,000 of the best workpeople in England 
are still, after sixteen months of idleness, without their ordinary 
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employment. Their numbers have been slowly diminishing ; 
but the causes of that diminution are not increasing. They 
ure now weary and restless from the effects of prolonged destitu- 
tion and inaction. The funds from which they have been sup- 
ported will suffice to keep them, perhaps, for six or eight months. 
There is no reasonable prospect of work for them at the end of 
that time. What then is to be done ? 

The very worst mistake which could befall the public mind 
would be the blind trust in something turning up, or the confused 
notion of things mending by themselves. The official returns 
have now shown for months a gradual, of late a rapid diminution 
in the distress. They also show a gradual increase in the cotton- 
mills at work. But these facts must not lead us to imagine, 
either that the cotton operatives have found work elsewhere, or 
that the cotton manufacture is on the point of recovering its 
former activity. As to the first suggestion, nothing is more cer- 
tain than that the cotton districts have not been depopulated in 
any degree which can account for any part of the diminution in 
the numbers of the distressed. Those who mix with them find 
a strange inability and unwillingness in them to carry their 
Jabour to other markets. The best proof of this is that the 
Yorkshire woollen trade, which is able to absorb a considerable 
number in a kindred labour, has nut attracted any very great 
numbers. Again, the cottage-owners and shopkeepers, to whom 
the operatives are largely in debt for rent and provisions, have 
not extensively suffered by the removal of their debtors, and of 
course have done nothing to make it easy. Indeed, taking all 
the outlets together, the scanty effects of emigration and disper- 
sion of all kinds, the population of the cotton districts has not 
been reduced five per cent. Cottages are empty in some places, 
rather from the practice of packing two families into one to 
economize in rent, than from any large abandonment of their 
homes. We may, in fact, treat it as undoubted truth that the 
great bulk of the cotton operatives are still in the cotton dis- 
tricts. 

To turn to the second alternative suggested,—that the cotton 
trade must be returning to its original proportions, we have, in 
the first place, the official estimate, that out of more than half a 
million of cotton operatives more than 200,000 are at work full 
time, and another 100,000 are at work at least half time, and 
that the numbers of those having relief have fallen in the month 
of May nearly 70,000. The figures are as follows :— 


Working 2 and Entirely Total No. of 
full time. under. out of work. operatives. 


May 205,978 ... 57,982 ... 57,016 ... 14,773 ... 191,199 ... 526,948 
April 192,527 .., 56,152 ... 57,155 ... 16,434 ... 215,512 .., 537,780 


4or5days, 3 days. 
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The numbers in receipt of relief at the end of May were :— 


In receipt of Relieved by com- Total 

parish relief. mittees only. ‘ 
April 25th.. . . 184,172 177,904 362,076 
ay 30th . . . 160,890 129,085 289,975 


The Times, and sume other persans occasionally, in esti 
mating the numbers out of employment, state one or other of 
these figures separately, and quote the authority of Mr. Farnall 
or Mr. Maclure, as the case may be. (Vide T’imes, June 18.) 
But we must not deceive ourselves as to the real importance of 
this improvement. During the long continuance of a commercial 
crisis like this there will be from time to time an ebb and flow in 
production, and of course a rise in price of the product will be 
speedily followed by a larger manufacture; but it needs no 
argument to convince us that the vast cotton trade of England 
is virtually dependent on the low price of the manufactured 
article. Every penny added to the cost of the raw material or 
the production represents a great reduction in the consumption. 
That which has enabled our cotton fabrics to compete with the 
native products in all parts of the world, to supersede so many 
other materials, and to be consumed in such enormous quan- 
tities, is the fabulous cheapness of the piece complete. Destroy 
that, raise the price of calico 10, 20, or 30 per cent., and the 
Indian, the Chinaman, the African, the dwellers on a thousand 
coasts and islands, will no longer be clothed from Manchester. 
But the price of calico is now raised far above this point. It 
follows inevitably from this, that the recent vast consumption is 
for the present arrested.* 

But if it be true that the cotton trade cannot resume its pro- 
portions till the price of the manufactured piece has fallen 
immensely, it seems equally certain that the price of the manu- 
factured piece cannot descend to its former level except by an 
enormous and steady increase in the supply of the raw material. 
But the raw material, which used to vary in price from 6d. to 7d. 
per lb., now fluctuates at from 20d. to 23d. per lb. We all know 
why this is, and we are none of us ignorant that whilst in ordi- 
nary times there are some million and a half of bales in stock, 
there are now only 385,000 or so. After talking and scheming 
for two years, the supply of foreign cotton from all sources is 
still very inconsiderable. Contrary to the views of a certain 





* Plain cotton goods were exported to China as follows :— 
1861 . . . . 160 million yards. 
a... - oo. 
a. 
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order of economists, cotton has not flowed in with the same 
regularity that its price has risen; for whereas this time last year 
cotton averaged little more than half its present price, the esti- 
mated stock in Liverpool is only 100,000 bales in advance of 
last year. The total import of cotton, again, during this year is 
only one-third higher than that of last year, whilst in neither 
year do the imports amoupt to more than a quarter of those of 
1861. Asa natural consequence of the high prices, the sales 
this year are lower than those of the last, whilst the quantity 
re-exported considerably exceeds that of last year. Indeed, this 
last item of re-exported cotton has risen to something like a third 
of the total imported. Great things have been promised and 
hoped from India; but no serious man can look for the settle- 
ment. of the difficulty from thence. Indian cotton has yet to be 
grown.* At present we have the assurance that less Indian cotton 
is now afloat than there was this time last year, and that it does 
not cover the amount we export to other countries in six months. 
At the time we write, the estimates from Liverpool in bales are 


as follows :— 
Imports. Stock. Exports. Afloat from India. 


Jan. to June, 1862 . 462,000 ... 284,000 ... 171,000 ... 220,000 
Jan. to June, 1863 . 689,000 .., 385,000 ... 205,000 ... 190,000 


During 1860 the average consumption of cotton by the spinners 
was about 50,000 bales per week, at which rate our existing stock 
would be used up in about eight weeks, and the total quantity of 
cotton imported this year (less that re-exported) would be used 
up in about ten weeks. It is plain from this calculation that 
the present improvement in the manufacture has reached the 
furthest limit which the stock of cotton can warrant, and has, 
no doubt, far exceeded the limit which it can maintain. 

In the face of these figures no reasonable man can feel the 
least security that any supply of cotton to equal that of 
recent years is, on the wildest anticipation, likely to be forthcom- 
ing from non-American sources for two years at the very least. 
But unless the supply reaches and steadily promises to remain 
at its recent level, the price, which is the principal object to be 
considered, must remain high, and whilst the price of cotton 
remains high the production must remain restricted. It is per- 
fectly notorious that the enormous production of the years 1859 
and 1860 far exceeded the demand of our customers all over the 
world, and that cotton goods have been bought cheaper at Bom- 


* That India has enormous powers of producing cotton, and would repay 
any outlay, is now abundantly clear. It is Bi as clear that however profitable 
to the speculator, the supply will not for this and the next year meet our 
wants. Roads, gins, contractors, harbours, &c., are as yet necessary. See 
pamphlets by F. C. Brown, of Tellicherry (King, Cornhill), and another by 
A. C. Brice, Director of the East India Cotton Agency (Smith and Elder). 
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bay than at Manchester. If, in addition to this glut, twenty or 
thirty per cent. be added to the price of the goods, it would be 
madness to suppose, that the production would not suffer to at 
least an equivalent amount. Cotton from India and Queensland 
is a matter which concerns the future. The question, so far as it 
relates to this and the ensuing year, concerns American cotton 
alone. For unless the supply of the raw material is practically 
unlimited, the manufacture of cotton must inevitably be vastly 
reduced. 

As to the issue of the war in America (for to that it practically 
comes), we are all of us able to judge as well as, and perhaps rather 
better than, cotton-spinners. Fifty times from the issue of a battle 
which may be a mere drop in that ocean of blood, the partisans 
of North and of South have predicted the approach of peace ; 
fifty times they have been proved utterly mistaken. Every fresh 
turn in this vast struggle shows us only the people of the South 
more resolutely set to their infernal project of founding a modern 
State on slavery, and the people of the North more resolutely set 
to purge this stigma from mankind. At the moment these lines 
are penned, all late events have tended to show the Republican 
party still more completely in the ascendant in the State, and the 
Union flag still more distinctly in the ascendant on the real key 
of the position—the Mississippi. But such successes of the 
Unionists, whilst they guarantee the continuance of their efforts, 
can blind no sober friend of their cause to the impossibility of 
their crushing for years and years to come the nefarious energy 
of the South. Certain it is that this dark contest must drag on 
for years. And no less certain that if it were to end by a miracle, 
its effects would be to leave the Cotton States exhausted, depopu- 
lated, disorganized, changed in character, and broken in credit. 
Cotton would again be grown, but slowly, precariously, and under 
new conditions. The first consequence of a peace,succeeding a 
long war is commercial panic and agricultural distress. The 
peculiar features of this war would greatly increase both these 
results. ‘The conclusion is irresistible, that come peace or come 
war to America, American cotton would be furnished in a vastly 
inferior supply. 

With a moral certainty before us of a diminution in the cotton 
manufacture for some years, it would be almost trifling or insin- 
cere to point to the improved returns as indicating its speedy 
revival, There are causes enough to account for all the improve- 
ment that has taken place, and to make us treat it as of very 
minor and temporary importance. The increased high price of 
the product evidently makes production again for a time profitable. 
But whilst that price continues so high as to check consumption, 
production must soon again reach its limit. The moment it be- 

02 
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gins to increase, the price of the raw material necessarily rises and 
soon begins to check the increased production. Half the mills 
in Lancashire could no doubt supply all the manufactured goods 
that are demanded at the present high price, and half the mills 
of Lancashire are also able to work up more than all the cotton 
with which at present they could be supplied. The recent im- 
provement in the manufacture is due only in part to the demand of 
the market, and we can see distinctly that that demand can be 
only a limited and precarious one. And in the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, the increased demand for the raw material of 
the manufacture does far more to raise its price, or in other words 
reduce its available amount, than it does to stimulate its supply. 

The fact is, there are certain special reasons which account for 
the improved figures in the official returns. It is nowsome three 
or four months since the necessity for a large measure of emigra- 
tion has been forced on public attention. It would be affectation 
to deny that the interests of the millowners on any revival of 
their trade would be seriously affected by any great diminution in 
the number of their workmen, and they have never even disguised 
their fear of such a result. Emigration has been even used to- 
wards them as a stimulus and threat, and though hardly ever openly 
opposed, has grown to be a sort of suppressed bugbear. It has 
thus become the manifest interest of the millowners to meet the 
growing tendency towards emigration by an improved condition 
of employment. It appears that by that tacit consent by which 
the operations of a great trade are frequently affected, a combined 
effort has been made since the opening of the year to put the best 
face on things and revive the drooping prospects of the “ hands.” 
Indeed, we have heard of cases in which some pressure has been put 
upon employers to re-open their mills for a time in the common 
interest of “keeping their hands together.” It must also be re- 
membered that during the same time systematic and gradual means 
have been ne to remove from the lists of the relieving com- 
mittees all those not directly affected by the cotton dearth, and 
thus large numbers have been struck off the roll of those depen- 
dent on the subscribed funds. As these were in many cases at 
the same time dependent on the Guardians of the Poor, they have 
not swelled the numbers of those dependent on the rates. There 
are some minor details of administration which tend to reduce 
the official lists of the distressed without in a corresponding de- 
gree reducing the distress. Of course the return of warm weather 
and the opening of spring employments have largely contributed 
to a favourable result. But all these circumstances amount only 
to this—that since Christmas a variety of causes have combined 
to reduce the numbers of the distressed, which do not represent 
any permanent provision for them for the future. 

There is, unfortunately, another side to the case. Hitherto 
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the other trades and manufactures of Lancashire have suffered 
singularly less than we might have expected. Occasion has even 
been taken of the forced inaction to build and prepare for fresh 
operations. Mr. Baker, the Inspector of Factories, in his official 
letter to the Secretary of State, speaks of new mills being erected 
at Bolton, Colne, Padiham, Burnley, and other places. Indeed, 
’ no one can pass through the cotton districts without remarking 
the same thing. But this incredible infatuation exists only on a 
very small scale: special circumstances, such as old contracts, 
explain the rest. It is perfectly impossible, that if the cotton 
manufacture is practically suspended for years, the other industry 
of the county should not be affected. Almost the whole activity 
of Lancashire depends on, and contributes to? the cotton produc- 
tion. Machine-making of all kinds, building of all kinds, the 
provision trade of all kinds, must stand or fall with it. Those 
giant young towns of the north have risen up like an exhalation 
from the ground solely at the call of the cotton manufacture. The 
cotton manufacture suspended, they have neither object nor reason 
of existence. It is obvious that it would not be immediately that 
this result would appear. The body is not dead because the heart 
has for a moment ceased to beat; but long-suspended anima- 
tion must soon begin to affect the extremities; and another 
year or two of a stagnant trade in cotton must add to the 
distressed cotton operatives thousands of distressed operatives in 
all the other trades, and again swell the diminishing numbers of 
the unemployed. These are causes which will not begin to operate 
until after the close of the summer; but the prospect now before us 
is this—that during the course of the ensuing winter we shall be 
burdened with not merely a formidable proportion of the cotton 
operatives alone, but a heavy contingent also promiscuously 
drawn from the rest of the industry of Lancashire. We have, 
therefore, something like an absolute certainty that destitution 
on a large scale will exist for a long period yet in the cotton dis- 
tricts. What are the resources with which it is tobe met? The 
last monthly returns of the Central Executive at Manchester 
show that a sum of 74,900l. was expended by them during the 
month of May. Supposing that this expenditure is very much 
reduced, and calculating the Mansion House and all other relief 
funds together, the relief could be carried on at the present scale 
for about seven or eight months longer. Carefully husbanded—that 
is to say, severely trying the exhausted strength of the sufferers— 
these sources combined would probably suffice to carry on the 
system of relief until the spring. When that period is reached, 
we have something like the certainty of having a vast concen- 
trated population on our hands, the means by which they have 
been hitherto supplied drained dr y, and a variety of causes again 
most probably increasing the numbers of the unemployed. 
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Whilst we freely admit the system of relief to have effected 
a very difficult task, and to have been administered on the 
whole with a great deal of skill, it is impossible to shut our 
eyes to the consequences of its long duration. That in every 
town and village of Lancashire men should have been found 
spontaneously to form themselves into committees, to give their 
time for months continuously to a very difficult and thankless 
task, to have had the skill and patience to organize the ma- 
chinery by which about a million and a quarter sterling has been 
distributed by one hundred and seventy local committees in 
shillings and sixpences, for a period of sixteen or eighteen months, 
to have provided for the existence of vast bodies of people, 
20,000 to 30,000 an a mass, without more than one serious 
breakdown—even if we could say nothing more than this of the 
local committees of relief, it would prove them to have a degree 
of public spirit and good sense which does high honour to the 
district which they have served. However great may have been 
the mistakes committed, whatever the disorders which have crept 
in, however mixed the motives of their action, the country will 
recognise a deep debt of gratitude to the men who have sponta- 
neously taken on themselves so great a burden. As to the Central 
Executive Committee at Manchester, its whole administrative 
system, from the commencement of its duties to the present time, 
has been a model of successful work, which any public department 
of the State might study with advantage. Its operations have 
been expeditious, energetic, and uniform. The vast funds at its 
disposal have been economically administered, the accounts kept 
with the utmost clearness and completeness, and the cost of 
administration singularly small.* Manchester may well be 
proud of being able to improvise what amounts to an important 
department of State, charged with the care of our most populous 
district. But whilst doing full justice to that which has been 
done, we must not be blind to the very great evils attached to 
the permanence of this as of any system of relief; nor ought we 
to shut our eyes to the dangers we run in instituting a purely 
exceptional and unnatural state of industry. 

This is not the place, if it would serve any good purpose, to 
point out the false position in which the relief committees are 
unavoidably but emphatically placed. But we must always re- 
member that they stand on a precipice. Local and party jealousies 
there were, of course, sure to be. It is obvious that in towns and 





* The total cost of administration, including advertising, has been less than 
one-half per cent. The monthly returns of Mr. Maclure, the able and energetic 
secretary of the Executive, are types of clear and trustworthy reports, affording 
us all the necessary data, and showing the state and working of the funds with 
entire truth and precision. 
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villages such as those of the northerncounties, in which thestruggles 
of the Church and other Dissenting congregations run very high, 
religious dissensions are inevitable. Now, of at least three or four 
of the town-committees not a single clergyman is a member. As 
they are, ceteris paribus, the most natural distributors of national 
gifts, it is clear that their absence is the effect of direct exclusion. 


* It is also obvious that bodies formed mainly of manufacturers 


and those dependent on them cannot possibly undertake the 
virtual control of vast bodies of their own workpeople, with whom 
for generations they have, in the competition of the market, 
carried on a continued struggle, without giving rise to suspicion, 
discontent, and agitation. Unfortunately, it was also impossible, 
where the Guardians of the Poor have found themselves severely 
burdened and a concomitant relief beside them, that they should 
not attempt to throw as much as possible of the weight on the 
shoulders of the amateur board ; nor was it in human nature that 
the latter should be slow to suspect the parish of a device to ease 
the rates at their expense. ‘The consequence is, that in many 
places all confidence and joint action between the parishes and 
the relief committees is at an end. The very rules which the 
committees gradually adopted as measures of precaution led them 
into an embarrassing situation. Thus they made it a fundamental 
principle that no person should be relieved who had refused the 
offer of employment. In itself this rule, adopted from the Poor 
Law, seems most reasonable and salutary; but in the disturbed state 
of the cotton trade its results have been most important. The 
wages of the workman have practically suffered a great fall, not 
so much from the alteration of the price (all labour, with trifling 
exceptions, in the cotton manufacture is paid as piecework) as 
from the inferior quality of the material. ‘The wages obtained by 
working Surat cotton vary immensely according to the quality 
of the material, the number of the thread spun (i.e. its coarseness 
or fineness), and the degree to which the machinery is adapted to 
the work. ‘This variation may extend from a loss of 70 per cent. 
to a loss of 10 per cent. upon the total wages. ‘There are, pro- 
bably, few cases where the loss is not at least as great as the 
latter; and there are probably many cases in which the loss is 
even greater than the former per-centage. Nothing is more diffi- 
cult than to establish such an average. In one mill, where a 
good quality of cotton is in use, the machinery has been adapted, 
and low counts are spun, as in some large mills at Oldham, the 
work done in the same number of hours may nearly reach what 
is the usual standard, and consequently the loss on wages will 
be small ; in a neighbouring mill, from some special circumstance 
in the material, the manufacture, or the machinery, wages may be 
in some departments almost nominal. But it is our belief that, 
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on the average, the loss of wages is about 30 or 40 per cent. 
There is no question that the labour is many times more severe, 
the loss of wages simply representing the extra work required to 
produce the same quantity of goods. Mr. Baker, in his letter to 
Sir G. Grey, tells us that a spinner showed him, from his books, 
that where he could spin 15,000 lbs. weight of yarn a week with 
American, he could only spin 7000 lbs. with Indian cotton. But 
there are plenty of cases to be met with (the J’imes has published 
several receipts for wages, showing a merely nominal price, 28. or 
1s. 6d., &c., for the week's work,) in which, from extreme rotten- 
ness in the raw material, or some special circumstance, wages 
have been not merely below subsistence-point, but almost a 
mockery. But the committees once starting with the rule that 
they will not relieve any who refuse work, soon come to send the 
hands to work themselves, and become as it were middle-men of 
labour, and a system has gradually sprung up by which a manu- 
facturer in need of labour simply sends to the nearest “ school” 
—that is, relief authority—to send him so many “ hands,” named 
by himself or not, as the case may be. ‘The “ schoolmaster,” or 
the relief committee, by their agents, send off the required number, 
whatever may be the conditions of the labour, whatever the wages 
they may receive, even though the wages might amount to less 
than the sum paid in relief. With such a machine at hand, it is 
of course inevitable that the relief fund should become a substi- 
tute for wages, and virtually act to reduce wages, by forcing men 
to take wages which in the ordinary competition of the market 
they would not accept (as being below subsistence point), and 
then artificially supporting them when in receipt of wages. The 
Central Executive have striven against the difficulty, but in vain. 
Local committees, either from want of care or intentionally, will 
insist on continuing the practice. Nothing is easier than to keep 
the exact facts from them, if they wish to know; as it is the apparent 
interest, both of the manufacturer and the operative, that the 
latter should be continued on the fund. What is and what is 
not a virtual supplementing of wages is so difficult a matter to 
ascertain, that it would involve a far greater extra labour than 
the local committees, if they desired to suppress the practice, are 
willing or able to give. ‘There are said in the official returns to 
be some 526,000 operatives in all. Of these 320,000 are said to 
be working full or half time; yet the total numbers receiving 
relief are not 206,000, as we might expect, but 289,975. A large 
number of the unemployed are not reckoned as cotton workers at 
all, but so enormous a disproportion is very significant. 

We have here all the evils of the old Poor Law. We are un- 
happily so familiar with what these were, and so well know the 
infinite ramifications in which they corrupt the whole industrial 
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system, that there is no need to follow them out in detail. Suffice 
it to say that the public is taxed for the benefit of a certain class 
of employers ; that production is carried on on a fictitious basis, 
which the natural prices of the market do not justify, by labour 
being pro tanto gratuitously supplied by the community ; that 
the rates of wages cease to be determined by the ordinary laws 
of supply and demand ; that the employer loses character and the 
employed loses self-respect, energy, and prudence. In a word, 
pauperism advances, and in the long run production is propor- 
tionately checked. This is a serious calamity, but far from an 
imaginary danger ; for if the Lancashire cotton-spinners systemati- 
cally pay their workpeople at rates at which they cannot live (it is 
obviously of no importance whether those rates are the old rates 
for piecework or not), and at the same time these people are 
supported out of a public purse, it is as certain that the cotton 
trade must become disorganized and decay, as it is that the 
systematic employment of farm labourers who are dependent on 
the rates is the surest sign of agricultural degradation. 

There are other evils to contend with which have arisen out 
of the extension of the system of the Poor Law to a state of 
things it never was designed to meet. The first of these is what 
has been called the Labour Test. That the principle of requiring 
work in return for relief should be necessary in dealing with 
incorrigible vagrants is intelligible. To apply it rigorously to 
men whose whole life has been one of the noblest industry and 
independence is an utter perversion of sense. It could only 
have been ventured on by men to whom the relief of the poor 
had become a mere system of routine. Men at least as proud, 
as honourable, and as well cultivated as the average of the 
Guardians of the Poor have been systematically set to the 
vilest, roughest, and most irksome of all work—crank-work, as it 
were—alongside the worst ruffians and vagrants in the country, 
and driven in gangs to labour, which with them, as with us, is 
synonymous with prison discipline. Which of us, reduced to sudden 
bankruptcy by a paramount calamity, could patiently endure to 
be harnessed to a truck or to break stones with gaol-birds as a 
condition of receiving 2s. 6d. a week ? The Poor Law regarding 
paupers as so much stagnant labour to be forced back into the 
labour market, acts like a force-pump to screw the idle into 
industry. Asa safeguard against imposition in ordinary times, 
it has its place; but to put such a screw upon high-minded and 
thrifty men is a cruel piece of pedantry which no platitude can 
justify. As a matter of fact the exaction of a degrading form of 
labour has caused, and is destined to cause, wide and general 
irritation. The committees of relief have not had the power 
nor, we may hope, the will to venture directly on this stupid 
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outrage ; but their own imitation of the Poor-law principle, the 
“‘school-system,” has quite worked all the good it can possibly 
effect. During the winter, the warm school-room in an empty 
mill may have been a well-devised retreat for the men. But it 
has now become an irksome form. Nothing whatever is learned. 
The men look on it solely as a confinement. They are brought 
together irritated and jaded, and any consequences from their 
frequently meeting in bodies, which it was hoped the system 
would avert, it now directly tends to produce. 

Nor must we forget the serious dangers that exist where such 
immense control over bodies of men is assumed by men casually 
chosen, or almost self-elected, for the task. The power of the com- 
mittees is necessarily enormous. With 20,000 or 30,000 human 
beings who have lived with the highest notions of their own in- 
dependence suddenly cast on their hands, dependent on them 
for the barest food, the simplest clothing, and every act and detail 
of life, their functions are unlike any but those of the governor 
of a besieged town or the head of a vast prison. The stroke of 
their pens fixes the amount, the time, the place, the conditions 
of the daily dole. They fix the school which they are to 
attend, the hour, the mode and the nature of their employment. 
A trifling order as to the distribution of food or the occupation 
of their day may cause above 1000 weary and despondent men 
a long walk or an extra fast. The Sepoy revolt was said to have 
been occasioned by the serving out of greased cartridges. Cer- 
tainly a power so immense, so liable to abuse, and so artificial, 
ought not to be permitted to harden into a system. 

But even if these special evils were absent, even if the relief 
funds could be again renewed, which is really out of the question, 
it requires little reflection to tell us what must be the inevitable 
consequences of a long continuance of the present system. We 
have been told that the people have been kept in health. Cer- 
tainly the death-rate has not been in any sensible degree increased; 
and even by the cessation of the employment of women, it has 
been in the most striking manner reduced. But if the great mass 
of the people have been sustained in life, there have been, from 
whatever cause, fearful instances of destitution. From reluctance 
to accept relief in the first instance, from the working of special 
rules, from isolated cases of oppression and mal-administration, 
there have been, perhaps unavoidably, in every locality, cases 
of families or individuals undergoing the extremities of hunger. 
But even without this, we are not to suppose that the condition 
of the rest has been one of comfort. ‘The average rates of relief 
from all sources, including wages (where wages have been received), 
is, as the official reports tell us, rather more than 2s. a head per 
week, In the case of individuals or small families it is somewhat 
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higher. This is sufficiently small in itself, even as a bare support 
of life. Few who read these pages would know how to live, 
month after month, upon 2s. 6d. a week; or how to keep three 
adults on 6s. 6d. Still, in the main, it has been done. We 
must remember that from this sum a!l consideration of rent is 
excluded. This is a leading feature of the Poor-law system, of 
which it may possibly be a necessary part. An industrious 
artisan, who comes upon the parish in ordinary times, will usually 
succeed in getting credit for his rent. ‘The incorrigible pauper 
may possibly be turned out of the parish by his landlord. ‘Thus, 
in either alternative, there is something to be said for the Poor- 
law rule in ordinary cases. But the Lancashire crisis is not an 
ordinary case, and the rule loses all meaning and value when 
applied to it. The per-centage of incorrigible paupers is extremely 
small ; and the industrious class have no future prospect of repay- 
ing their rent. But it is invariably repeated, rents are not paid 
at all. Unfortunately, this is not true. Rents in a large number 
of cases (probably a quarter) are paid. It is clear that they 
must be paid in many. It would be a very great calamity to the 
district if they were not. Rents aré, to a great extent (gene- 
rally, at least, one half in every large town), owned by very small 
tradesmen, overlookers, and workmen who have invested in them 
the savings of years. To stop these altogether would at once 
reduce a meritorious class of men to destitution. Again, where 
the occupiers are in the employment of their own landlord, a 
frequent case, rents have been uniformly deducted from the 
wages, so long as any have been paid, to whatever those wages 
may have amounted. Employers have uniformly foregone rents 
where the tenant was out of work; but directly he resumes 
work they have demanded rent. Beside this, nothing is more 
common than for single persons and small families to occupy 
part of the cottage of the operative as a lodger. In these cases 
rent has been paid in whole or in part, or has produced much 
suffering if it has not been paid. 

We ought therefore for a considerable per-centage of the cases 
to deduct from the 2s. per head the rent, which is actually, if not 
theoretically paid. But where this is not the case the scale of 
support simply implies a diet of soup and bread. Solid meat 
forms no part of the relief maintenance. Tea, sugar, milk, 
butter, or cheese can obviously be added only in small quantities. 
Clothes have been distributed in addition to the allowance, but it 
is plain they cannot be supplied so regularly and equally as food. 
There would of course be washing, and many smaller articles 
of clothing also to come out of the weekly dole. ‘Then soap, 
candles, thread, and fifty small necessaries of the humblest cot- 
tage, must be added to the list. All of these, then, together with 
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food, have to be supplied out of the weekly allowance of 2s. 
This, it must be remembered, has been the lot of that dense 
population not for a few weeks and months, but for more than a 
year. Nor has it befallen men who have been accustomed to 
great privations. It comes upon men who have for two genera- 
tions lived in something like luxury, where the weekly earnings 
of a man average 22s. to 25s., and are equivalent to 28s. in 
London, and where families have frequently been earning 31. and 
even 41. a week. 

To compare a class of this kind to the condition of agricul- 
tural labourers, and to tell us that in Dorsetshire a family of six 
can live on 10s. a week, and therefore the cotton spinners of 
Lancashire can do the same, is simply sophistry. Prices, the 
standard of comfort, the circumstances, are totally different. 
Possibly a family in an Irish cabin can live upon much less. 
There is a nominal rent, a bit of garden ground, a pig, and a 
kettle of potatoes. True it is that life may be supported on these 
terms, and yet prove a very doubtful boon. To subject the pros- 
perous workmen of Lancashire to years of an existence like this, 
is to expose them to a pressure which crushes out everything but 
the animal craving for food. Such a system, if prolonged, would 
possibly preserve the “hands” alive. But the real Lancashire 
workman it would not preserve. ‘he intelligence, energy, and 
thrift which have made the country what it is, would hardly sur- 
vive the ordeal of reducing so large a part of its population to 
the condition of Dorsetshire or Tipperary. 

Unhappily, these calculations as to the necessary support of life 
are based on a much too confident and ready use of that conve- 
nient statistical instrument—the average. An average in social 
matters (as all who speculate on them know) is most valuable as 
a suggestion—but most dangerous as a rule of action. Unfor- 
tunately, practical administrators who are forced to use figures 
largely, are too apt to overlook the extreme imperfection of the 
instrument. The average calculation for the minimum of food 
may be most useful as a guide in the economical distribution of 
relief, but it may be the intensest suffering to all who happen to 
be at one of the extremes. An average incidence of taxation is 
most valuable to a financier, but hard cases of taxation are in- 
convenient, not fatal. But the present is a matter of life and 
death. ‘To such the use of an average as a rule should be ac- 
companied with the most thorough system of exceptions and 
qualifications. ‘To say that 300,000 persons can be maintained 
on an average upon 2s. a head per week, means simply that a 
certain proportion could be maintained on less, and that a certain 
proportion can only be maintained on more. But to limit all to 
this rate (and no exception is made except the slight increase of 
the allowance to a single individual) is to subject a certain class 
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to severe privations, and to leave them below the standard requi- 
site for health. Now every district visitor, every clergyman in 
the distressed districts, can at once point to many cases where 
this rule implies the acutest form of destitution. Such a Pro- 
crustean system may be unavoidable and partial, but the suffer- 
ings it inflicts must warn us against allowing it to become per- 
manent. 

But even if it were strictly true that the population has been 
supported in health without destitution, we must not forget 
what even this implies. It of course involves the suspension of 
all the institutions and habits which give their character to the 
operatives of the North. The associations in which their savings 
were invested, their social intercourse promoted, education ex- 
tended, building societies, co-operative stores, mechanics’ insti- 
tutes, musical meetings, friendly and provident societies, clubs, 
classes, and libraries cannot long exist in the midst of widespread 
destitution. These things cannot be supported out of 2s. a week. 
That they have not already disappeared is proof of their un- 
common vigour, and the hold they have on the people. But 
though they have hitherto maintained ‘a struggling existence, they 
cannot continue indefinitely. Those who have paid little atten- 
tion to the working of these societies can have little notion of 
their amazing nuinber, extent, and activity, and how very large a 
part they play in the social development of the higher class of 
our artisans. They supply a means of general cultivation quite as 
varied and attractive as that of any other class of society, and 
one which is, moreover, far more social in its action, and exercises 
a stronger influence over their life. 

This being the problem to be solved, it remains for us to ask 
what are the means of meeting it. Two principal ones are 
before us—emigration and local employment. Now we are per- 
suaded that the truth of the matter is that both are needed. 
These do not form an alternative. They supply and aid each 
other. Emigration is needed, because for years to come the 
cotton manufacture must fall short of its recent limit. Local 
employment is needed, because emigration can give very slight 
relief. The very best preparation for emigration is the employ- 
ment of the operatives on outdoor labour. The best stimulus to 
urge the local authorities into applying the scheme before them 
would be a large measure of emigration. Thus the two mea- 
sures do not clash, but co-operate. Emigration at first met with 
tacit but general disfavour amongst the manufacturing class. 
But the most timid and most shortsighted of them must now 
perceive that no possible limit to which emigration could be 
carried would remove anything like that surplus population which 
must for years continue to be a burden on their property. It 
must strike the yellow eye of avarice itself that the presence of a 
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great surplus population would by no means compensate the 
permanent increase of the rates and the degradation of the 
workers. In a word, emigration may be, and ought to be, sti- 
mulated to the farthest point ; for the utmost that can be done 
will only just suffice to give any adequate relief. 

There is not, happily, the least ground for assuming that the 
mill-owners, as a class, are preparing to give any illiberal opposi- 
tion to emigration. On the contrary, many of them have con- 
spicuously promoted it, and most of the leading members of the 
relief committees are active supporters of emigration. But more 
than this is needed of them. Every far-sighted employer of labour 
must see that under circumstances the most conceivably favour- 
able, the cotton districts for many years will contain a surplus 
population of 10 or 20 per cent. at the least. That surplus will 
do a great deal more than render labour cheap and bring down 
wages. It will harden into a settled pauper body which will not 
be reduced for a generation; it will permanently affect the value 
of property; it will demoralize the labouring population, and 
injure the character of the whole class. The east end of London, 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Glasgow, all have such a class, and 
show how inveterate a plague it becomes. ‘The towns and 
villages of Lancashire, hitherto singularly free from this formid- 
able social gangrene, are now threatened with it in an acute form. 
Nothing can save them from it but a considerable measure of 
depletion. There is a certain section of the operatives, especially 
among women and single men, very fit and willing to emigrate. 
The local employers ought, if they follow at once their duty and 
their interest, to feel that the removal of this class under con 
ditions as promising as can be obtained, is as much their busi- 
ness as that of administering relief to the rest. But the most 
effectual way in which they can promote this result, is by freely 
giving facilities to all who desire to accept it. If they neglect to 
do this heartily, seriously, and systematically, they will be 
responsible for a great deterioration in the whole character of 
the cotton manufacture. 

But if we hear little now of those short-sighted fears which 
discouraged emigration at the outset, it is to be hoped that we 
have heard the last of the idle talk about settling the cotton diffi- 
culty by the depopulation of Lancashire. 'To remove the 800,000 
unemployed operatives to Australia would cost (at 15. per head, 
the official estimate) about three millions sterling, to provide 
adequately for their reception and establishment in the colony 
would cost about as much more.* All our colonies over the 





* The total numbers of emigrants in 1861 amounted only to 91,770, of 
whom 49,764 were received by America. 
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world are in no position to take such a sudden increase of immi- 
grants. If that were done, supposing it could be done, the coiton 
manufacture of the country would never be able, even under 
favourable conditions, to revive. Besides this, the people as a 
body are not anxious, and often not willing, to go. The best of 
them are men of as strong interest in their country, county, and 
town as any of their wealthier fellow-citizens. Nothing but abso- 
lute famine would drive them as a body to leave all that they have 
known at home, and to face the unknown risks of a new world, 
with which they are peculiarly unfitted to contend. After all the 
talking about the facilities for emigration, the numbers of 
genuine factory operatives who have as yet actually started may 
be numbered by hundreds rather than thousands. In a word, 
wholesale emigration is no specific for thé cotton crisis, firstly, 
because it would be fatal to capitalist and workman; secondly, 
because it is repugnant to both ; lastly, if it were not, because it 
is impossible. 

We turn then to the second alternative, which is, after all, the 
only one which meets the whole case—that of employment at 
wages upon public improvements. After long consideration and 
delay, a plan has been devised by the Government, by which 
local bodies of any description, corporations, boards of health, 
vestries, elected committees, or overseers of the poor, may 
employ the operatives upon works of a public character at money 
lent by the State, at a low rate of interest, on the security of the 
rates. The principal questions to consider with regard to this 
scheme are these:—What are the works to be done ?—Where 
are the labourers fit to do it ?—And what machinery and resources 
do the towns and places possess to carry them out? As to the 
first of these questions—What are the public works to be done? 
The question should rather be—What is not to bedone? Every 
one who has visited the cotton districts even cursorily knows 
that those great and wealthy towns are in all the outward signs 
of civilization far below the rest of the country. ‘The meanest 
and pvorest country town is often better paved, better drained, 
and better provided as a habitation of civilized man than the 
great centres of industry which constitute so large a part of 
the wealth, influence, and energy of England. ‘These great 
towns have all been greatly expanded and often wholly created 
within this century by the single impetus of the cotton manu- 
facture. 

A mill has been built, and a swarm of cottages have clustered 
round it. More mills and more cottages have been added. So 
have they gone on beiny crowded more and more closely, without 
attention to convenience, health, or comfort. Such is the history 
of the formation of one of these new cities. ‘Towns of 30,000 or 
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40,000 inhabitants, of an annual value of half-a-million, may be 
seen to be almost without streets, without water-supply, without a 
public place or walk, with an unbanked river, half watercourse 
half drain, winding through them, with open spaces piled with 
rubbish or cinders, broken roads, unpaved alleys, and open 
sewers. Nothing so wretched, unclean, and unsightly is to be 
found in civilized Europe. A Londoner might get some idea of 
them if he were to conceive some of the worst parts of Bethnal 
Green, Wapping, and Lambeth swept up by a whirlwind and 
shaken down at random in the midst of a forest of factory 
chimneys. Nor is it merely a sentimental dislike of dismal 
ugliness that we are expressing, though even this is something ; 
for it is impossible that any common feeling or civic spirit 
whatever can spring» up in the midst of a chaos of brick walls, 
or that they could even form what we call a town, any more than 
the huts of so many Californian gold-diggers. But apart from 
all esthetic considerations, the state of these towns is injurious 
to human life and to every sort of improvement. In spite of its 
enormous size, and the special circumstances which affect great 
capitals, the death-rate of London is considerably below that of 
most of these manufacturing towns, whilst that of the villages 
within a few miles of them is 20 or 30 per cent. less.* Of course 
this high death-rate represents its due proportion of disease, 
low physical condition, and debility. The whole of this must 
be charged against the system which has thrown up these vast 
hives, without a single consideration of the commonest of human 
wants. ‘The rapidity of their growth, the hgh price of labour, 
and the yeneral struggle of competition, account for, but do not 
excuse, this state of things. But to continue it when an oppor- 
tunity occurs to remove it would be unjustifiable. If they 
cannot now make an effort to place themselves on a level with 
the rest of the community, they must cease hereafter to lay claim 
to any position or influence in the country. Neither wealth nor 
numbers in this country will secure any sort of political weight 
to bodies or persons who prove to be flagrantly devoid of public 
spirit and self-respect. 

So far as to the great cities of the district ; but, it must always 
be remembered, that it may be divided into the urban and the 
semi-rural portions. About one-half of the cotton population is 
occupied in the latter. There the conditions are different. The 
crowding is not so excessive; the causes of disease fewer; the 
death-rate very much lower; and instead of a corporation or 
elected local board, the management of affairs is in the hands of 

* The death-rate per 1000 is: England, 22; Dorking, 16; London, 24; 
Manchester, 30. 
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a few great employers and landowners. ‘The same public works 
are not required there as in great towns, and the rates would not 
justify or bear the burden of executing them. Something, how- 
ever, is to be done there. In most of these places roads are 
absolutely essential, and where they are developing into towns 
much is needed to give them shape. But the principal direc- 
tions in which in these districts labour could be applied, is on 
the surrounding country. ‘The populous villages and scattered 
factories touch, in most cases, on the edge of large tracts of 
moor and undrained unproductive land. Within reach of their 
homes the men could be most profitably employed in permanent 
agricultural improvement, which has only been not undertaken 
before because labour was too dear to repay the outlay of capital. 
By the clauses of the new Act this will be possible. J.ocal bodies 
are empowered to make agreements with landowners for the 
improvement of the lands, the cost of which is to be placed on 
the inheritance. ‘The extent of land capable of cultivation, the 
various works to be done, and the facilities given for undertaking 
them are so great, that not a single semi-rural district in 
Lancashire need find any difficulty in disposing of the whole of 
its unemployed men. But there is another, and perhaps a more 
important opening at their disposal. By the provisions of the 
new Act, local bodics and boards may, for its purposes, unite or 
agree to execute works in common. ‘Thus a large proportion of 
the rural operatives can be brought in to execute the works 
needed in the towns. They form, of course, the part of the un- 
employed population most fit in every way for out-door labour ; 
and the facilities for access to the principal towns by railway are 
so great, that no great displacement would be needed to put them 
to work away from their homes. 

The report of Mr. Rawlinson, the engineer sent down by the 
Government to report on the works which the district requires, 
will give us the best idea of the way in which the scheme might 
be applied. Thus he says, as to Ashton-under-Lyne :— 


“ Additional works may, with advantage, be undertaken, viz. :— 


Estimated at 
Main sewage ........ . £5,000 
Additional water supply. . . . . . 10,000 
Road and street improvements . . . 10,000 
Lowering Queen-street, &. . . . . 5,000 
POO tt tte ee ts « 


£40,000 
“A new cemetery is also said to be required. 
“Under the powers of the Local Government Act, there may be 
borrowed an additional sum of 89,6207.” 
[Vol. LXXX,. No, CLVII.]—New Senizs, Vol. XXIV. No. I. Pp 
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For Blackburn Mr. Rawlinson’s estimate is :— 


Existing debt . £107,800 


Sum which might be borrowed under Local Government Act . 182,200 
Lineal yards. 
. 3310 


Streets neither sewered nor paved . . . 
Streets sewered, but not formed and paved. . 3985 


7295 


“To sewer, form, pave, and complete these streets will cost about 
20,0007. Some twelve miles of streets are only partially completed, 
and about twelve miles of main sewers are required in addition to the 
work done. A sum of 50,000/. may be expended on these streets or 
sewers, or 70,000/. in the whole may be profitably expended in Black- 
burn, on public and on private account. 

“In Oldham main sewers are required, street improvements and a 
public park. Some 100,000/7. may be advantageously expended in 
Oldham, if work required to be done can be legally undertaken at 
once. 

“ At Glossop there is no general system of main sewerage nor 
drainage. 

“ At Rochdale main sewers are required. Streets and roads may 
be improved. 

“ At Stockport main sewers require to be completed. Streets and 
roads require to be formed, improved, and paved. The river requires 
to be cleansed. 

“In the several towns of Accrington, Burnley, Bolton, Bacup, 
Chorlton, Croxton, Denton, Over Darwen, and Wigan, works of im- 
provement are required, and will be undertaken if legal and financial 
difficulties can be removed.” 


So far as to the question of the work requisite to be done. 
How far the cotton operatives are capable of being thus em- 
ployed is another question. But no one who knows them and 
their habits can doubt that a large proportion of them are. 
There are still some 50,000 or 60,000 able-bodied men out of 
employment. Of these, a large proportion—at least half—belong 
to the semi-rural districts, have been from time to time engaged 
in outdoor work, possess and cultivate gardens, and are of the 
average health and strength. No doubt in the large towns a 
large percentage are unfit for severe manual labour ; but the best 
proof of the fitness of the majority is the fact that work has been 
practically introduced, and they have proved quite competent 
workers. Wherever legitimate wages have been paid, it has been 
found that they have earned in a few weeks’ practice very nearly 
the ordinary wages of a labourer estimated by piece-work. Ata 
great many places men have been set to work on a small scale by 
neighbouring proprietors, and have proved to have performed the 
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task efficiently. Competent engineers, who have watched them at 
work, report that their superior intelligence and adaptability more 
than made up any deficiency in manual strength. The opinion of 
Mr. Rawlinson is equally strong. He says, “ The best of the cotton 
operatives both can and will do a fair day’s work for a fair day's 
wages. This I know by past and by present experience.” ‘Much 
- of the money required will necessarily be expended on skilled 
labour and on materials. But within one month after commencing 
fairly to work, the best of the distressed cotton: operatives will 
have become, in a degree, ‘ skilled labourers’ in excavating, in 
trenching, and in street and road-forming. There are difficulties 
to be overcome; but most of these difficulties rest with the local 
authorities. But a vast amount of useful work may be benefi- 
cially undertaken, and be executed by the best of the distressed 
men out of employment.” Any one who knows the persevering 
character and the energy of the Lancashire operative will feel 
little doubt of his seizing the opportunity of work. ‘To give 
him the means of learning skill as a labourer, will be the best 
step towards fitting him for emigration, should the future of the 
cotton trade induce him hereafter to émigrate ; and will be the 
best means also of enabling him to carry his labour to a better 
market in this country if his own prove permanently overcrowded. 

One of the first of the popular impressions respecting Lanca- 
shire which it is desirable to expel, is that which treats it and 
views it as a uniform whole. ‘There is a vague idea in the south 
of the county forming a separate community with a peculiar but 
common mode of life, every member of which lives under precisely 
similar conditions, and has precisely similar ideas. Even persons 
who have passed over Lancashire in railways, and spent a few 
hours in Manchester, have only a dim recollection of blackened 
towns, chimneys, and sickly-looking people. ‘To this is added the 
coloured pictures of a few novels “with a purpose ;” and the 
result is the popular belief that the whole cotton industry of the 
country is carried on in dense and deadly towns by an emaciated 
population in the worst condition of squalor and suffering. These 
things unquestionably exist to a degree most painful to contem- 
plate ; but so do their exact opposites exist. The real fact is, 
that Lancashire, being simply a considerable piece of England, 
combines most of the features and characters which England 
itself presents ; and the cotton manufacture itself exhibits almost 
every known mode of existence, rural as well as urban; every 
possible gradation of comfort, from Iuxury and cultivation down 
to bestial indigence ; every quality, which is the honour as well 
as the stigma of industry. There are, indeed, vast and hideous 
cities like Ashton and Oldham, where the cotton-workers are 
massed in ill-drained alleys, where the standard of health and 
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strength is strikingly low, and there is a large element of a 
brutalized and indigent population—the offscourings of Ireland 
and the agricultural counties. But it is no less true, that far 
more than half the cotton-workers are scattered in small towns, 
villages, and even isolated factories, spread over the face of what 
is, in part, one of the finest, healthiest, and richest districts in 
England. Their condition of life approaches far nearer to that of 
a rural than a town population. ‘They live often in pure air, with 
pure water and abundant room. ‘They came from and easily 
return to agricultural Jabour. For the most part they cultivate a 
piece of land, or attend a garden with a few flowers and vegetables. 
Such, for the most part, are of genuine English breed, chiefly 
from Lancashire itself, or the adjoining counties. ‘They have 
lived there for generations, and have taken root on the spot, 
which they not unfrequently regard more with the feelings of the 
country yeoman than with the dull eye of the dweller in towns. 
The standard of health is high, and it would not be difficult to 
find amongst them models of physical power. ‘Their language, 
names, looks, and the aspect of their homes, at once show the in- 
digenous race in strong contrast to the imported and foreign 
element which in most of the cities the factory system has intro- 
duced. ‘They are the children of those yeomen and labourers 
who lived on the moors of Lancashire and Yorkshire when they 
were as yet mere grazing grounds. ‘The factory system has slowly 
followed up the banks of the hill-streams, into the waste wood- 
Jands, climbed the hill-sides, and penetrated into wooded valleys— 
has drawn these people from agricultural life into its sphere, but 
has not altogether absorbed them. ‘The facilities for emigrating 
have not been in such districts very great ; the demand for labour 
has far exceeded the supply, and the wages of labour have been 
very high. Under the influence of all these causes combined, 
there has thus grown up a healthy, industrious native population, 
strongly attached to their own locality, and far from averse to 
outdoor labour ; and at the same time brought up with habits of 
comfort, and even cultivation, exceeding anything else which is 
obtained by working people in this, or perhaps any European 
country. ‘Those who know the manufacturing villages which are 
spread along the glens and moors in the uplands of Lancashire 
and the West Riding, have seen the operatives of the better class 
well housed in solid stone two-storied houses, well furnished and 
stocked ; families well fed and well clothed ; music almost univer- 
sally cultivated ; exce’’ at choral singing; a horn, violin, or even 
a piano in the house; no small store of books ; highly developed 
habits of social and intellectual co-operation, and a general 
standard of comfort and cultivation, decidedly exceeding that of 
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the smaller shopkeepers of the south. This is the condition of 
life largely intermingled with the stunted and stricken population, 
the wretchedness and vice, and the helpless degradation which 
the larger cities show. In every part of the Lancashire difficulty 
we must remember both. migration, dispersion, public labour, 
relief, and pauperism, are questions which are entirely inverted 
as we regard them from the one side or the other. Lancashire is 
a little England, and must not be dealt with as a special order. 
There being, indeed, no lack of works to be done, and no lack 
of workers to complete them, it only remains to consider the 
facilities which the local bodies now possess. <A series of Acts, 
the Public Health Act, 11 and 12 Vict. c. 68, the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 21 and 22 Vict. c. 98, and others, have already given 
ample powers to corporations or an elected board representing 
the ratepayers of any district, whether forming a place with a 
recognised boundary or not, and either by joining with other 
places or separately, to resolve by a majority to levy arate on the 
district for the purpose of executing a variety of public works, 
including almost. every conceivable requirement for a town or a 
rural district. By another series of Acts, of which 24 and 25 
Vict. c. 80 is the most important, power is given to the Commis- 
sioners of the ‘Treasury to advance certain sums on loan out of 
the Consolidated Fund, for the completion of specified works of 
public benefit. ‘The purport of the Act before the House of 
Commons at the time these pages are written, and which, before 
they are printed, will probably be virtually, with some modifica- 
tions, law, is to enlarge and consolidate the powers given to local 
bodies to rate the district they represent for public purposes ; to 
give facilities for the exercise of these powers, and add to them 
still further range, and at the same time to extend the objects 
for which advances are authorized out of the Consolidated Fund. 
The objects now are the sewerage, drainage, lighting, and water 
supply, scavenging and cleansing, regulation of new streets, 
widening and improving old streets, removing of obstructions 
and nuisances, creating public walks, parks, and grounds, widen- 
ing, cleansing, and improving any river or watercourse. The 
bodies capable of undertaking these works are corporations in 
corporate boroughs ; elsewhere, commissioners elected to form a 
local board, or a board elected by ratepayers and owners of any 
existing or artificial district whatever, or the overseers of the 
poor. ‘These bodies are empowered to unite with any person or 
authority interested in property adjoining, or by agreement, to 
execute, for the owners of property, improvements on private 
estates. ‘Ihe sums are to be advanced by the ‘Treasury Commis- 
sioners by instalments, all to bear interest at 34 per cent., and 
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are to be secured by a charge upon the rates. In order to faci- 
litate the adoption of the Act, the periods required for notice, 
appeal, and confirmation, are reduced, so that practically not a 
month need elapse before the Act can be tested in practice. The 
effect of the Act, taken with the series of Acts which it extends, is 
this—that every town, every district, even any aggregate of houses, 
in the cotton districts, can obtain grants at low interest to 
execute public works of almost any kind which their local cir- 
cumstances require. 

It is at once difficult and useless to discuss an Act still under 
modification ; but the principle involved in it appears to us a 
sound and a safe one, and to strike at the root of the matter. 
We have little criticism to make, except one which may seem 
ungracious—that it ought to have been done long ago. The 
necessity existed six months back as strongly as it does now. It 
was just as obvious then as now that something must be done. 
It would have been far better had not the valuable springtime 
been wasted between the State and the corporations haggling as 
to the easiest terms on which they could obtain the result both 
wished. If the Government intended to lend money for the 
purpose of public works, they should have distinctly stated so 
when they suggested them to be begun. ‘The point, however, 
which now concerns us is, that they now propose to doso. It rests 
with the local bodies frankly to accept the proposal. The most 
jealous horror of State interference can hardly suspect a plan which 
carries to the extreme the spirit of local administration. ‘The whole 
of the works to be done must, be voted, selected, carried on, and paid 
for by the ratepayers and owners of the district which undertakes 
them. ‘The part of the State is confined to supplying the funds at 
a rate of interest at least 1 per cent. below the market rate. If the 
scheme be adopted, the bulk of the able-bodied men amongst the 
factory operatives will be at once restored to their natural condi- 
tion. They might be employed, with profit perhaps, for two 
years; at the end of that time the supply of cotton will no 
doubt gradually and steadily improve ; if it does not, the opera- 
tives will have been gradually prepared for other employment in 
this country or the colonics. ‘The relief funds will have been 
eased too, and can be devoted chiefly to maintain the women and 
children. It will be also possible, with the new facilities in the 
hands of the committces, to find some remunerative and useful 
employment for the women, by enabling them, on a far larger 
scale than has been done, to work up materials for clothing. 
Nothing but a return, however partial, to a payment of wages, 
can restore the tono of the cotton-workers. Every man receiving 
legitimate wages is at once able to draw, on the average, three 
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others off the relief fund, and support them in independence. 
Thus, LOOOL. paid in wages to the heads of families would go 
very nearly as far as 10001. paid to them and their families in 
relief, and the moral effect of it would be incalculably greater. 
In a word, the rusting machinery of our great cotton-producing 
system would be called into action, and its ramifications again 
work in harmony together, 

‘To the men themselves the plan of giving them employment 
in the open air would come as a great boon. They are eager for 
it: itis an idea which originally can be traced back to them 
and to their leaders. Months ago, we heard the scheme of the State 
enabling the operatives to be placed upon useful outdoor work, 
urged at public meetings of the men themselves. ‘lhe men speak 
with ridicule of the notion that they are not fit and willing to under- 
take it. ‘They would feel that every stroke of work done was a 
worthy memorial of a time of suffering nobly endured and met, 
and that it was adding permanent advantage to their own homes 
and towns. Men take a pride in toiling in that which they 
are personally to enjoy or use, and every month would render 
them more like skilled workmen, and ‘give them a fresh chance 
of occupation. No doubt much of the sum expended would be 
consumed in skilled labour; and in the precarious condition of 
the market for every class of industry through the cotton district, 
no more desirable end could be aimed at. 

It may be worth while to turn to the way in which this crisis 
has been met in France, and for that purpose we shall use some 
information supplicd us by one of the most eminent of the 
manufacturers of Normandy. The proportionate loss of employ- 
ment there is as great, or even greater, than in Lancashire ; for 
we are told that in the country two-thirds, in the towns one-half, 
of the workpeople are unemployed. In Normandy, indeed, no 
less than 40,000 heads of families are out of work. In France, 
we have been often assured, no public subscriptions to any great 
extent have been made, but they have amounted to 2,000,000 
francs, or 80,0001. But the mode in which the distress has been 
dealt with in France is eminently characteristic. In the first 
place, private charity in the towns, the manufactories to a small 
extent, and other local bodies, have answered the purposes of our 
Poor-law and relief fund. Then the greater versatility of the 
French workmen, and the smaller extent of the towns, and their 
late growth and formation, has enabled numbers to be drained 
into the country who have returned to agricultural labour, which 
they have only lately or partially left; a certain number have 
found work in private houses, and others in various trades. Thus 
in themselves the special arrangements of industry in France, and 
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the facilities for temporary agricultural employment, have removed 
the principal burden of the distress. 

But the characteristic mode of relief which has been thus ap- 
plied is that of Government intervention. The State, acting 
through the “Corps Législatif,” has voted a subvention of 
7,000,000 francs (280,000/.) for the execution of public works. 
This sum has been devoted to the employment of the operatives 
in making roads, which are under the direction of the Inspector 
of Roads. All those who are able to work receive pay 
amounting to one-and-a-half francs per diem (about half the pay 
in the cotton mills, two francs being the day's pay of the ordinary 
labourer in the district). ‘The work has been well received, and 
is popular. ‘The open-air exercise has strengthened the men, and 
made them willing and competent to continue outdoor labour if it 
become necessary, and the cotton dearth still continue. We have 
the assurance of local authority that the works executed by 
these operatives are in general well carried out. Such is a sketch 
of the machinery by which in a neighbouring country a great 
crisis has been met. We are accustomed to say with truth that 
their rigid municipal centralization, and their loss of political 
freedom, has crushed out the local energy by which material and 
social results are obtained. ‘They have no system of parish relief 
—they have neither the energy nor the wealth to subscribe the 
vast sums we have collected. But in spite of this they have met 
a difficulty, whilst we have only talked about it. We have kept 
our people at the dreary ebb of pauperism; they have retained 
them in productive industry. 

This, and this only, can save us from a great national calamity 
—the ultimate pauperization of a noble part of our people. Only 
those who have mixed with the true Lancashire operative in his 
home, seen his patience, courage, sense, and dignity in distress, 
his sagacity, energy, and social spirit in prosperity, who have 
* known and welcomed the shrewd, homely phrase, the serious and 
manly look, the instinct of justice and union, can form a true 
estimate of the loss this country would sustain were the tone of that 
society permanently brought low. ‘There are lower interests and 
more obvious dangers to be considered. Those 800,000 men, women, 
and children by law must not starve. ‘They must be fed—they 
have this right by reason and by statute. Slowly and sadly the 
weight of pauperism must, if it be not dealt with at once, setile 
down upon and blight that country. Property will be saddled 
indefinitely. Houses will be unoccupied or valueless, shops will 
close, mills will fail, one after another each trade there will feel 
the plague, and the whole framework of its industry will be tainted. 
Those who reared that system of industry are bound by every rule 
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of common sense, by honour and by self-interest alike, to main- 
tain it. Those operatives have paramount claims on them. The 
employer induced them to leave their homes in the country vil- 
lages around. Their labour was given freely. No wages could 
really pay the conscientious zeal with which they have toiled in the 
common work. By their willing and unbought labour those vast 
masses of capital have been accumulated, which can now contri- 
bute to the public good most directly by he!ping to maintain those 
who created them. 

We know well the steps through which the resolute and 
struggling artisan sinks down into the mere recipient of relief. 
They have been kept in health we are assured. ‘Till now, in 
great measure they have. But let us not forget when we say this, 
that we mean that they have been living on month after month— 
we may now say year after year—upon threepence half-penny 
aday. Human nature can bear a great strain—but how many 
years can it bear a strain like this? Beneath it all instincts 
must be crushed but the simple instinct for food. ‘The institu- 
tions, habits, and ideas which made the Lancashire workman full 
of thrift, order, and intelligence, will be absorbed in mere animal 
want. Clubs, building societies, musical and educational associa- 
tions, all the ordinary intellectual pursuits, the social gatherings, 
must end in extinction or suspension. The institutions which 
fostered industry, and made men careful and peaceful, will dic 
out. The old standard of comfort, the essential element of im- 
provement, is more and more lost. ‘Thus it is that all that calls 
out action and thought is suspended, the necessities of animal life 
become all-absorbing. And all that made those men useful to 
their country, moderate and active citizens, ingenious and un- 
tiring workmen, all that made the Lancashire operative the type 
of English skill, endurance, and self-improvement, is being drained 
out of their veins. We all know what settled pauperism means. 
We know the apathy and recklessness it implies. It is not im- 
possible to create this loathsome state. Mental, moral, and 
physical suffering combined will go far to produce it. ‘To keep 
for twelve months longer hundreds of thousands upon the bare 
subsistence allowance of bread, gruel, and soup, would do some- 
thing to crush out of them everything but the brute’s craving 
for food. 

Whatever was its original purpose, there has been a gradual 
assimilation of the Relief lund to the conditions of parish allow- 
ance. ‘The extension of the labour or school test, reduction of 
the scale, non-allowance for rent, mark the process by which the 
sums subscribed by the nation are becoming a mere supplemental 
poor-rate. ‘lhe extension of the system would involve a general 
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discontent which would certainly lead to disorders, Even if the 
public peace were preserved, it seems to us that the pressure which 
the poor-law system necessarily exerts would much aggravate the 
tisk of pauperism. ‘To start with the assumption that the great 
bulk of the unemployed need such a pressure, appears to us a 
course as unjust as it is dangerous. For the faults of the pau- 
perized minority it would be an evil plan to expose the undegraded 
majority to sink into a similar condition. Men can endure want 
without losing self-respect for a time. Can the population of a 
country be systematically treated as paupers, and long retain the 
healthy instincts of industry ? 

If pauperism once sets in, it must spread like typhus. The 
standard of comfort and industry once lost, a generation may be 
required to restore it. We all see the chronic misery of parts of 
Ireland, the hopeless want of Spitalfields, and the settled degra- 
dation of the Dorsetshire labourer. The fall of a great Knglish 
county into anything resembling such a state would be an abid- 
ing national calamity. The progress and civilization of a great 
part of our people would be stopped ; vice, idleness, and igno- 
rance would extend their area; a permanent rise in the poor- 
rates would affect all property ; the demoralization of the workers 
would affect the whole character of our manufactures. In place 
of a most intelligent, thrifty, and orderly community whose pro- 
sperity was the best security for peace, we should have one of a 
lower tone, less capable of intelligent labour, less easy to guide 
and improve, prone to riot, sedition, and extravagance. Whence 
would come those able and trustworthy men who, as overlookers, 
foremen, engineers, and managers, are the very life of the higher 
manufactures ? Where would be those habits of self-control and 
self-reliance which have done so much to soften the struggles of 
capital and labour? We know what Lancashire once, was half a 
century ago; when property was destroyed, conspiracies were 
hatched, general discontent, ignorance, and misery abounded. 
The manufacturers are men not too shortsighted to see that in 
the long run to return to such a state of things would be vir- 
tually to paralyse their trade. To England it would prove a 
calamity worse than a disastrous war. 

What we have then before us is this. ‘The facilities granted 
by the various Acts give to the local bodies themselves ample 
powers to give employment to the people in a manner which is 
beneticial to all. It remains with them to take or to refuse this 
signal opportunity. Last winter, much was said about Lancashire 
having or not having done its duty. The question has virtually 
been answered with credit to the district. Men saw that, on the 
whole, the employers of labour had made great sacrifices indi- 
vidually and as a body. None know or ever will know how much 
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they did do. We believe rather than know that there have been 
grand instances of public spirit amongst the manufacturers. But 
if this occasion is allowed to escape, there will be no question 
that Lancashire will have neglected its duty, flagrantly, delibe- 
rately, and inexcusably. Local difficulties, petty jealousies, and 
private interests may create some obstacles, but if the great mass 
of the ratepayers seriously intend to face the position they are in, 
no sensible hindrance need exist. ‘The country will now watch 
the result. ‘lo save an important section of its people from 
pauperism, it has given an exceptional aid. If, in spite of this, 
the public find its attempts to meet a national calamity frustrated 
by the local indifference or jealousy—if they find that prolonged 
inaction and support leads to destitution and pauperism, and these 
to disturbance and irritation—if they find that the Lancashire 
workman, instead of being the pride, has become the difficulty of 
our day—they will fix the responsibility on the class or the com- 
munity who have suffered these things to be, and they will be 
disposed to consider the means of permanently protecting those 
whose interests have been put out of sight 1 in the struggle of un- 
limited competition. 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


M\HE third volume of Dr. Davidson’s “Introduction to the Old 

Testament’! is, perhaps, more important than either of its pre- 
decessors. It treats two very arduous topics, 1, the Prophetical ; 
2, the Apocryphal books. It is marked by the same general cha- 
racteristics we have before noticed in reviewing Dr. Davidson’s previous 
volumes (Westminster Review, July, 1862; October, 1862) ; the same 
fulness of citation and discussion, and by an increasing freedom from 
the bias of traditional gloss. 

The basis of Dr. Davidson’s treatment of Isaiah is the great and 
patent division of the book into two parts; chaps. i.—xxxix. forming 
the first portion ; chaps. xl.—Ixvi. the second. About this separation 
there can be little doubt. On the unity of the first portion, chaps. 
i—xxxix. there is less agreement among critics. Dr. Davidson assigns 
the following sections of the first half to various periods later than 
B.C. 703, the date he assigns to Isaiah’s death. Chaps. xiii.—xiv., xxiii. 
This prediction of the ruin of the Babylonian Empire he dates B.c. 
556. Chap. xxi. 1—10. This oracle relating to the conquest of 
Babylon by the Medes and Persians under Cyrus, is referred to an un- 
known author living towards the close of the Captivity, probably about 
B.C. 538. Chapter xxiii. on the “Burden of Tyre” he would refer, 
but with hesitation, to the siege of ‘Tyre, by Nebuchadnezzar, in the 
4th year of the reign of Jehoiakim. Chaps xxiv.—xxvii. a very general, 
and consequently obscure prophecy, is most likely to be placed in 
B.c. 588. Chaps. xxxiv. and xxxv., the “ Burden of Edom,’’ may be 
dated B.c. 555, and appear to have been written by a prophet whose 
mind was full of the ideas of the Deutero-Isaiah. The historical ap- 
pendix to the Proto-Isaiah, which forms our chapters xxxvi.—xxxix., 
is probably a later working up of a part of the “Vision of Isaiah.” 
Besides these sections of the Proto-Isaiah to which a later date must 
be assigned, there is a section which contains our chapters xv. and xvi. 
to which Dr. Davidson assigns an earlier date than Isaiah, though 
following De Wette in supposing its incorporation into Isaiah’s pro- 
phecy to have been the act of Isaiah himself. 

The second half of Isaiah, or Deutero-Isaiah, is a wholly distinct 
book from the first portion. The writer, whoever he was—Dr. David- 
son follows Ewald in calling him “the Unknown”—may claim the 
first place in the Hebrew prophetic literature. No other prophet has 
exhibited his marvellous elevation of spirit. None has announced in 
such strains the downfall of all earthly powers, or unfolded to the view 
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of the afflicted the transcendant glory of Jehovah’s salvation, which 
should arise upon the remnant of Israel forsaken and persecuted. 
None has penetrated so far into the essence of the new dispensation. 
Isaiah himself is energetic, dignified, sublime ; but he is not so copious 
or so polished as “the great Unknown.’ Ewald has subdivided the 
Deutero-Isaiah into five or six distinct sections as to date and author- 
ship. But Dr. Davidson adheres to Gesenius, who maintained the 
unity of the book, though he contradicts himself afterwards by allow- 
ing chapter lvi. 9—Ilvii. 11, to date before the captivity of Judah, and 
to proceed from a different hand. 

After a full analysis of the contents and epochs of the book, we have 
a rather brief examination of some of the exegetical difficulties. The 
Messianic symbolism of “The Servant of Jehovah” (Chapter liii.) 
is rejected as unsustainable. Dr. Davidson adopts Ewald’s reference 
to idealized Israel, and sets aside, without discussion, Bunsen’s 
hypothesis of Jeremiah, a course in which it may be doubted if many 
future critics will follow him. 

No book of the Old Testament canon has tested the resources of 
criticism more than Daniel. Its unique character, its imaginative con- 
tents, conveyed in a prosaic style, its detailed historical allusions, and its 
position as thearchetypal point of Christian apocalyptic literature, invest 
it with a peculiar interest; not merely for the Oriental, but for the 
Christian philologian. Dr. Davidson devotes seventy pages to Daniel, 
of which more than half are occupied with the question of Authorship. 
That the book, or at least the prophetic portion of it, belongs to the 
time of Antiochus Epiphanes (circ. B.c. 168), is probably as well as- 
certained as any historical fact, which has to be rested on internal 
evidence solely, can be. Yet it deserves consideration that not only 
the hogt of orthodox writers, who must be put out of count in a question 
of criticism, but a candid critic like Mr. Westcott can maintain on 
critical grounds the sixth century date. Mr. Westcott, however, 
admits a revision and subsequent arrangement of the facts of the 
book, probably by the men of the Great Synagogue. Dr. Davidson 
falls in with the opinion of the great majority of recent critics who 
place the book towards the close of the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
probably in 168 B.c. The author was a Palestinian Jew, living at 
Jerusalem. His object was to strengthen the faithful among the 
Jewish people under the tyranny of Antiochus Epiphanes, and to con- 
firm them in their hopes of deliverance. Dr. Davidson also pronounces 
for the unity of the book, which he says is now no longer denied by 
any one. Having followed De Wette so far, he departs from him in 
denying that Nebuchadnezzar or Belshazzar were intended to suggest 
Antiochus. In his interpretation of the historical visions, Dr. David- 
son is short and not very clear. The four monarchies are, of course, 
the Babylonian, Median, Persian, and Greek, and Antiochus is the 
little horn. The prophecy of the seventy weeks is the gloss which the 
Jews, in the time of Antiochus, put upon Jeremiah’s prophecy. Jere- 
miah had predicted the restoration of the splendour of the Jewish 
monarchy in seventy years. ‘l'his had now been fulfilled to the extent 
which the patriotism of the Jews required and expected. They ac- 
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cordingly looked for some explanation of Jeremiah’s words. Instead 
of seventy years, they now began to count seventy hebdomads, or weeks 
of years. “Seventy hebdomads are determined upon thy people and 
thy holy city to accomplish the apostacy.” This is the whole period 
from the destruction of Jerusalem to the death of Antiochus. These 
are divided in the prophecy into three parts. The first division con- 
sists of seven weeks, 2.e., forty-nine years. This, allowing for round 
numbers, is the interval between B.c. 588, the destruction of the 
Temple, and Cyrus’ decree, 8.c. 536. Cyrus is the “ anointed one,” a 
prince. The second period consists of “three-score and two weeks, 
till an anointed one shall be cut off and shall have no successor.” This 
434 years is from Cyrus to Antiochus Epiphanes. But as this is nearly 
sixty years too much, Dr. Davidson is driven to explain this as “in- 
exact chronology in a matter of no importance.” The third period is 
the “one week” during which “he shall confirm the covenant with 
many.” ‘This is the first invasion of Judza by Epiphanes, and the 
support given him by the Hellenising party. His afterwards putting 
a stop to the sacrifice and oblation, and his death, when “the decreed 
destruction shall be poured out on the waster,’ conclude the 70th 
week. 

The general introduction to the apocryphal books is scarcely so 
complete as could be wished. That there are differences both internal 
and external between the apocryphal and canonical books, does not 
require much critical skill to perceive. To state with precision 
what the difference is, is more difficult. The point to which Dr. 
Davidson appears most alive, is the exaggeration of this difference by 
Protestant writers. Perhaps for English readers it is right to make 
this a prominent feature of an “ Introduction.” ‘To the Reformers of 
the sixteenth century, wholly intgnt upon proving their doctrines, and 
disproving those of the Catholics, it was all-important what books 
should be admitted as documentary evidence. The Apocrypha is to 
them not the “ Word of God,” but the word of “man.” The one is 
“inspired,” the other not; the one is authoritative, the other possesses 
no authority. Dr. Davidson points ont that this distinction owes its 
importance entirely to the polemics of the sixteenth century. Neither 
at the period of the formation of the Canon, nor in the subsequent em- 
ployment of Scripture by the Christian Church, was the idea of using it 
for proof of doctrine a prominent one. Inspiration admits of degrees ; it 
is, therefore, neither synonymous with infallibility, nor does it include 
it. The men who wrote the canonical books were inspired in very 
different degrees, and their writings accordingly are of unequal value. 
As to the canonical being divine, and the apocryphal human, both 
are divine and human at the same time, with this distinction, that the 
divine element in the canonical exceeds the same element in the 
apocryphal. The definitions of none of the Churches rest on just 
critical grounds, but have been dictated by party interests. ‘The 
Roman Catholic definition, which places the Greek books of the Old 
Testament as deutero-canonical, does them least injustice, recognizing 
an inferiority of rank, without exaggerating it into a difference of kind. 
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The Lutheran and Anglican churches come next, making a difference 
of kind, but allowing them some religious value. The Anglican 
Church “ doth read them for example of life and instruction of manners, 
but yet doth not apply them to establish any doctrine.” The dogmatic 
definition of the Reformed Churches of the Continent and of Scotland, 
and the prevalent feeling in this country, whether of Churchmen or 
Nonconformists, are founded upon what is nothing more than an igno- 
rant prejudice, or a temporary controversial expedient. 

The diffusion of better information as to the origin of the Hebrew 
Canon may be one effect of Dr. Davidson’s volumes. He reminds his 
readers again and again that the collectors of the canonical books are 
unknown. We cannot tell what principles they acted on, if, indeed, 
they had any to guide them in selecting and rejecting. They did not 
live at one time, nor were they united into one body. It is a modern 
view to suppose the Jews in possession of a fixed collection of canoni- 
cal writings, sacred in its limits, so that no book could be taken into 
it which reached a certain standard of excellence. The Canon, properly 
speaking, was never looked upon as closed. No precise barrier of in- 
spiration belonged to it in the eyes of the Jews for many ages. Their 
ideas of books that should or should not be put with the old writings 
were vague. Language and time were their guides, and not imperious 
ones. The prevailing spirit of the people determined the point. 
National taste, tone, and religious perception had some effect. Definite 
rules of canonisation were unknown. Least of all was a polemical use 
of the books against dissentients the governing motive of classifi- 
cation. 

We conclude with the hearty wish that Dr. Davidson’s “ Introduc- 
tion” may become a popular manual. He might, we think, contribute 
to make it more so, by making it less belligerent. It is natural that 
one who is himself just emancipating himself from the traditions of 
orthodoxy, should be eager to make war upon the errors which have so 
long held him captive. But this controversial tone injures the utility 
of a manual, which should be concise, clear, disembarrassed of all 
superfluous matter. De Wette’s “Einleitung”’ is a model in this 
respect. Where it is necessary to mention the divergent opinions of 
previous writers, only those should be cited who have supported an 
opinion on crifical grounds. The ephemeral effusions of those who 
write in the interests of a religious party have no claim to notice in a 
work of Philology. What is the use of filling space with mere contra- 
diction of the views of such writers as Keith, Alexander, Pye Smith, 
Birks, &e.? When such contradiction is frequently tinged with the 
acrimony of passion, it disturbs the student’s judgment and trans- 
ports the question out of the arena of criticism m which it ought to 
be discussed. May we hope that Dr. Davidson will purge his “ Intro- 
duction” to the New Testament of such impurities? The time saved 
from the examination of such writers might be usefully spent on at- 
taining more exactitude of definition, and greater clearness of method. 

Messrs. Longman send us a reprint of an appendix to Professor 
Norton’s “ Genuineness of the Gospels,” published more than twenty 
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years ago.” The title sufficiently explains its subject. Mr. Tayler 
reproduces it now in a separate form, because the conclusions respect- 
ing the age and authorship of the Pentateuch there advanced are sub- 
stantially identical with those which the appearance of Bishop Colenso’s 
book has recently made the subject of so much eager discussion and 
hostile criticism. ‘ Professor Norton,” writes the editor,— 


“was by temperament disinclined to rash and daring speculation. His mind 
was essentially logical, and had been well disciplined by habits of exact philo- 
logical research. That he was not hasty in giving the results of his inquiries 
to the world, appears from his own confession that he had committed to writing 
the substance of his views, and kept them by him without any essential change 
in his conclusions for more than ten years. The opinions of such a man ona 
question of criticism which lies remote from the popular apprehensions and 
judgment, are entitled to a respectful consideration. He has approached this 
inquiry altogether from the religious side of his nature. His conclusion has 
been wrung from him, not only by the irresistible demands of critical evidence, 
but even more by his profound reverence for Christianity, and his desire to free 
it from the disabling liabilities which an undue estimate of the history of the 
preceding dispensation had brought upon it.”—Preface, pp. iv. 


The remainder of Mr. Tayler’s preface contains a brief and popular 
account of the course of critical opinion as to the age and authorship 
of the Pentateuch. The Marcionite and Gnostic suggestions are 
briefly alluded to. Their doubts were not critical doubts. Neither 
the orthodex nor the Manichean at that day tested books by external 
evidence, but solely by their internal conformity to their respective 
dogmas. The Reformation set loose opinion upon most subjects, but 
tied it up more strictly than ever on the subject of the Bible. So the 
sixteenth century only furnishes two names to Mr. Tayler’s catalogue, 
Carlstadt and Masius. In the seventeenth century, notwithstanding 
the ventilation of the authorship of the Pentateuch by Spinoza and 
Le Clere, the general opinion even of scholars scarcely admitted any 
doubt of its Mosaic origin. Perhaps the authority of Carpzovius, 
which was enlisted on the orthodox side, and which was very high on 
account of his Rabbinical reading, contributed not a little to this ac- 
quiescence in the received belief. Still the idea of a diversity of authorship 
somehow gained ground, as may be seen by the fact that the popular 
“ Introduction” to the Scriptures was continually more and more 
occupied in refuting such an idea. Not only the orthodox, but even 
candid crities like Michaelis and Eichhorn, affirmed the antiquity and 
authenticity of the whole five books. Astruc, a French physician, is 
said to have been the first who hit upon the distinction of the Elohistic 
and Jehovistic constituents of Genesis, and so gave that basis upon 
which philological criticism now rests. De Wette expanded and 
popularized the hints of Astruc. Recent opinion, e.g., Bleek in his 
“ Kinleitung” and Bunsen in his ‘ Bibelwerk,” is much more conser- 
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vative than De Wette, but the question cannot be said to be finally 
decided. 

A fuller history of Biblical philology is attempted in Mr. Mackay’s 
‘The Tiibingen School and its Antecedents.”* The author aims at 
something more than the mere history of criticism. He rightly feels 
that to chronicle the succession of the critics is not enough. What 
a history of criticism must do is, to show on what principle successive 
methods of interpretation succeeded each other. From what general 
conditions of human thought did the various modes of treatment applied 
to the Biblespring ? In short, it is a philosophical and not a technical 
history of Scripture criticism which Mr. Mackay has here sketched in 
outline. The succession is that of principles, not of names. Historical 
criticism is the most delicate and difficult province of the art. In the 
case of the Bible this difficulty is increased a thousand-fold by the 
vast interests already engaged in support of a traditional view. Thus 
it came to pass that the Bible was the last book upon which criticism 
was turned ; and that when it was turned upon it the process took 
the shape of an attack and a defence. This polemical character has 
greatly hindered the success of the undertaking. The conservative 
critics have, as a body, shown the most flagrant disregard of truth. 
On the other hand, the radical assailant has sometimes allowed himself 
to be hurried into paradox by the novelty of his own discoveries. 
The whole of the eighteenth century’s theology was wasted in this 
fruitless war. Not one substantial point was gained by the critics. 
Nor could any such be gained, because the principle of Scripture cri- 
ticism was as yet unsettled. 

In the Tiibingen school Mr. Mackay thinks criticism has entered 
the positive stage. The wonders that Baur and his disciples have 
worked have been due to the application of a single principle, that of 
the literary purpose. The most superficial consideration of the Gospels 
shows that design must have had some share in their formation. They 
are not mere mechanical registries of tradition. The Gospels and Acts 
are literary compositions written with a purpose. The first step in 
their criticism is then to investigate that purpose. We must ask 
whether in the whole or any portion of his work the author had an 
historical interest, or whether he only adopted the narrative form for 
the purpose of inculcating the doctrines of his party, of claiming for 
his own ideas the sanction of the life of Christ. By ascertaining the 
writer’s aim in the assortment of his materials we first touch the 
ground of real history. This fertile principle, in the dexterous hands 
of F. C. Baur, has revolutionised our ideas of the primitive Christian 
centuries, and gives the most memorable modern example of philoso- 
phical inquiry directed to a peculiar class of subjects. It has put an 
end to the halting irresolute liberalism forming the ordinary staple of 
theological compromise during the past and present centuries. 

About half the volume is devoted to the “ General” and the “ Special” 
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antecedents of the Tiibingen criticism ; the remainder to its “ Results.” 
Christianity isa natural development. ‘Two main streams of thought 
coalesce to form it, which after much controversy and various compro- 
mise are adjusted in the “ Catholic Church.’ These two contending 
principles were Judaic externalism and interior idealism, or as the 
latent antagonism is dialectically expressed by St. Paul, “ grace,” and 
“the law.” The teaching of St. Paul, far from triumphant over the 
Petrine system during his life, seemed nearly obliterated at his death. 
The book of Revelation, probably about a.p. 68—69, is the culmi- 
nation of Judaical Christianity. The fall of Jerusalem, and the spread 
of Christianity among the Gentiles, however, gave a new vitality to 
the Pauline Universalism. The“ Acts” show the Paulo-Petrine syn- 
eretism in progress ; and, finally, in the fourth Gospel the Jews are 
made the sons of darkness, his own to whom He came, but who re- 
ceived Him not. This is the historical process which has been minutely 
analysed by the Tiibingen writers in all its intricacies. The key to 
primitive Christianity once found, each book of the Canon, every un- 
canonical monument of the early centuries, has fallen into its place, 
and contributed its quota to the harmonious result. 

Mr. Mackay concludes with a brief notice of the antagonists of the 
school. Hase sentimentalizes; Ewald wraps his orthodoxy in the 
obscurity: of an inflated verbiage ; Bleek, who is generally a fair oppo- 
nent, has made a noticeable effort to reinstate the fourth Gospel in 
its former place. Altogether, Mr. Mackay’s book will serve to popu- 
larise the results of Biblical criticism, though written in style too vague 
and rhetorical to be a reliable summary for a student. Those who 
wish to follow up the subject may have recourse to this volume as a 
guide to the original authorities. 

The subject of the composition of the Bible is treated from the 
practical point of view in Dr. Stanley’s three Sermons before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. The diversity of composition which characterizes 
the Bible as contrasted with the Koran—a diversity of style, of scene, 
of language, of materials, of effects, of proportions—is drawn out with 
all the writer’s well-known picturesque power. Dr. Stanley abstains 
from polemic with the just feeling that, as in the University pulpit 
only one side of every question can be heard, controversy must be one- 
sided, and therefore resultless. He addresses himself to the devotional 
and practical use of the Bible. “ ‘lo be like Christ; this is the one ob- 
ject which the whole New Testament impresses upon us.” 

It would have been better if Dr. De Burgh had confined himself to 
the same mode of treatment. Having to preach the Donnellan Lecture 
for 1862° in Trinity College, Dublin, he has entered upon an exposi- 
tion of the Messianic Prophecies of Isaiah, in which he delivers critical 
opinions without apparently any principles of criticism to guide him. 


4 “The Bible : its Form and Substance. Three Sermons preached before the 
University of Oxford.” By A. P. Stanley, D.D., Regius Prof. of Eccles, His- 
tory, Oxford and London; J. H. and J. Parker. 1863, 

© «The Messianic Prophecies of Isaiah ; the Donnellan Lecture for 1862.” By 
W. De Burgh, D.D., author of ‘‘A Commentary on the Book of Psalms,” &c. 
Dublin : Hodges and Smith. 1863, 
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The only principle we can trace is the wish to interpret in conformity 
with orthodox opinion, without raising the further, and more difficult, 
question what the prophetic words really mean. 

Dr. Rudolph Kégel’s “ Sermons on the First Epistle of Peter,” not- 
withstanding their title, contain nothing critical.6 They are intended 
for edification, and addressed to the German congregation at the 
Hague, of which Kégel is pastor. He is a pupil and son-in-law of 
Julius Miiller, to whom he dedicates his volume. 

Mr. Higginson’s “Spirit of the Bible,” addressed “to thoughtful 
and intelligent, but not learned, readers,” has reached a second 
edition,’ 

“ Of the many books in circulation on the Scriptures,” Mr. Higginson says, 
“there is not one that sets forth in detail the actual claims of the Bible upon 
the acceptance of reasonable men and scholars ; there is not one that attempts 
to discriminate the very varied contents of the sacred volume as the records 
and results of Divine Revelation in its Jewish and Christian phases respec- 
tively. Those who have newly popularised Biblical subjects have not always 
distinguished between the false claims which they reject as incumbrances to 
Christian belief, and the real claims which the Bible cannot part with if it is to 
remain a Bible to us. The ‘free handling’ of such subjects by men who are 
bound to the dogmatic creeds of the English Church is not, nor in the nature 
of the case can be, thoroughly free on all points.” 

Mr. Higginson’s book has hitherto chiefly found its circulation 
among Unitarians and their connexions. He hopes that this edition 
may find a more general circulation among thoughtful students of the 
Bible. The author, who writes in a reverent and becoming tone, seems 
fairly acquainted with the results of modern research, of which he 
adopts as much as suits his purpose and leaves the rest, e.g., he makes 
the Apostle John the author of the fourth Gospel, and not of the 
Apocalypse. This from no more independent point of view than the 
desire to take the mean between the ignorant orthodoxy which assigns 
both to St. John, and the Tiibingen view which gives the son of Zebe- 
dee the Apocalypse, and refuses him the Gospel. 

Mr. Young has translated the New Testament, as an instalment of 
a translation of the whole Bible.’ He does not intend his work “ to 
come into competition with the ordinary use of the commonly-received 
English Version of the Holy Scriptures, but as a strictly literal and 
idiomatic rendering of the Original Texts.” What Mr. Young means 
by “ idiomatic rendering” we do not know. That he does not mean 
rendering into idiomatic English is apparent upon the face of his ver- 
sion which adopts neither the grammar nor the idiom of the English 
language. 

Professor Volkmar began his “Introduction to the Apocrypha” 





®° “Der erste Brief Petri, in 20 Predigten ausgelezt durch Dr. Rudolph 
Kogel.” Mainz. London: Nutt. 1863. 

7 “The Spirit of the Bible ; or, the Nature and Value of the Jewish and Chris- 
tian Scriptures discriminated, in an Analysis of their several Books,” By Edward 
Higginson. 2 vols, 2nd edit. revised. Whitfield. 1863. 

8 “‘The Holy Bible, containing the Old and New Testaments literally and idio- 
matically translated out of the Original Languages.” By Robert Young. London: 
Fullarton and Co, 
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with Judith, which, by the way, he refers in an elaborate argument to 
the war of Quietus in the reign of ‘Trajan. This was published in 
1860. He now brings out the “ Fourth Book of Esra,” or as our 
English Bibles call it, the “Second Book of Esdras.’”® The editing 
and annotating of this, the most difficult of the apocalyptic books 
must have been the work of more than two years. And such is the 
case, for Volkmar has been occupied for many years with apocalyptic 
literature, and in 1858 published his views on the present most remark- 
able relic of that literature. These views he now developes and ap- 
plies in detail, in an exhaustive and lucid commentary. Volkmar’s 
treatment of his materials is a model to commentators, both in its 
method and its proportions. The whole accumulated exposition of all 
the Christian centuries is resumed; the chaos of conjecture and gloss 
is reduced to order ; the problems to be solved distinctly proposed, and 
the rules of criticism applied to their solution. That Volkmar’s ex- 
planation of all the enigmatical imagery of the Seer will be finally 
accepted we do not venture to affirm. Perhaps the commentator is a 
little too positive in his tone when he pronounces it the “ certain and 
only possible” explanation.—p. 394. 

But it cannot be denied that his hypothesis is the simplest of all 
those which have yet been proposed. ‘The suggestion that the vision 
belonged to the age of the Flavii came originally from Corrodi, Semler’s 
ablest pupil, the same who first led the way to the critical unravelling 
of the Johannine Apocalypse. But though a right perception of the 
general features of the book led Corrodi to pitch upon this epoch, he 
stumbled so hopelessly in adapting the imagery to his theory, that 
subsequent critics (e.g. Liicke, ed. 2, Gfrorer) relinquished Corrodi’s 
hypothesis. Volkmar also saw that the epoch of the book musé be 
the end of the first century. If this be assumed on general grounds as a 
certain basis for exegesis, Volkmar’s reading of the prophetical enigmas 
comes forward with a probability which it could not otherwise have. 
He makes the “twelve wings” represent the six first Cresars, the 
“three heads” the three Flavii, and the “eight subalars” the four 
usurping emperors, Galba, Otho, Vitcllius, and Nerva. The difficulties 
of this interpretation are, (1) that it makes the “twelve wings” stand 
for only six kings; (2) that it makes “ eight subalars” stand for only 
four kings ; (3) that to make its four kings it is obliged to take in 
Nerva along with the three usurpers of a.p. 69; (4) that it makes 
Titus murdered by Domitian. Nos. 1 and 2 the editor partly removes 
by reading “ vivi alw” instead of “duodecim ;” and “iviv subalares” 
instead of “octo” as in the printed edition of the Vulgate. As he 
neglects to say whether these are arbitrary corrections of the text, or 
have manuscript authority, we are in doubt what value to attach to 
the suggestion. In alleviation of difficulty No, 4, the editor produces 
a passage of Dio, according to which popular rumour charged Domitian 
with the death of his brother. 





9 ‘Handbuch der Einleitung in die Apokryphen. 2te Abth. Das vierte Buch 
Esra ; zum ersten male vollstindig herausgegeben von Dr. Gustav Volkmar, 
Prof, der Theologie an der Universitit Zurich.” Tiibingen: Fues. 1863. 
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These and other doubtful points of interpretation may be open to 
future correction. Meanwhile that in the “Second Book of Esdras ” 
we possess a monument of the Roman-Jew community of the end of 
the first century, may be considered an established fact. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that the book which passes in our English Bibles 
(Apocrypha) under the above title, in reality consists of three parts 
of totally distinct age and character. The bulk of the book, com- 
prising our chapters iii.-xiv., and beginning with the words “ In the 
thirtieth year after the ruin of the city,” is a Jewish Apocalypse, of 
an Old ‘Testament character, emanating from the bosom of the com- 
munity of Roman Jews in the year after the death of Domitian, a.p. 
37. Pretixed to this Apocalypse are chapters i.-ii. a Christian document, 
dating from the period of the Christian crisis, or under the Antonines, 
ceive. A.D. 160. At the end of the book, chapters xv.-xvi., we have 
another Christian work of the time of the persecution under Decius 
and Aurelian, cire. a.v. 260. The two last documents are not properly 
apocryphal books ; at least, they do not belong to the eycle of the Old 
Testament. They became attached to it as late as the fifteenth century 
from the accident of their having been printed in Fust and Schoffer’s 
Vulgate, mixed up with the apocalyptic Ksdras. 

The Jewish residuum, when stripped of its Christian appendages, is 
avery remarkable product of Jewish feeling; the last expiring effort 
of the prophetic spirit of the old dispensation, Its deeply religious 
and enthusiastic tone, coupled with an obscure denunciation of evil, 
which at once excites and baffles curiosity, have made it at all times a 
favourite book with the mysties of all descriptions. Its critical value 
to us consists in its relation to the Christian documents of the first 
period of Christian literature. Prior to the pre-existent theory of the 
fourth Gospel, and to the compromise of “ Acts,” and posterior to the 
Johannine Apocalypse, the second Esdras presents the Messianic 
expectation in a transition state, which we call semi-Christian. While 
it rejects the crucified Jesus of Nazareth, it equally resigns the trium- 
phant Messiah, the son of David, of the old prophets; or represents 
him, and for the first time, as the superhuman representative of the 
Almighty. lor our Ksra there dwells in a celestial paradise, among 
the other great ones of the Old Testament whom God took,—Moses, 
Enoch, Elijah—a man, a branch of the stem of David, an anointed, a 
son of God. As yet he is wholly unknown; as unknown as aught 
sunk in the depth of the sea, till in the consummation he appears with 
might to overthrow all the powers of the heathen world, and reinstate 
the faithful in the land of promise. ‘This done, this son of God dies, 
and time comes to an end. Eternity, the pure super-sensual world 
of God, begins. Volkmar follows out with much ingenuity the con- 
trasts between this Judaic expectation and the two Christologies, the 
Catholic and the Rabbinical, of the second century. 

It is no part of the plan of Volkmar’s Introduction to edit the text 
of the Apocryphal Books. But in the present instance he thought 
himself obliged to make an exception, the Latin text of 2nd Esdras 
being so corrupt as to be often unintelligible. ‘The received text, or 
Vulgate of the Sistine edition, is nothing more than Hust and 
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Schéffer’s copy from one of the latest and worst MSS. Volkmar has 
printed for the first time the text of the “ Vet. It.,” from the oldest 
MS. known. The “ Vet. It.” is so important as a monument of the 
language, that the editor has added a glossary of rare words and 
usages, which will be of use to the scholar, quite apart from the theo- 
logical interest of this singular relic. 

Professor Volkmar is now almost left alone—the last representative 
of the critical school. The German press indeed teems with theo- 
logical productions. But the quality of such a vast quantity of 
writing is, as must be the case, very ordinary. Like the thinner 
Bordeanx wines, it will not bear exportation. The principal feature 
is the continual spread of “Churchmanship.” This Church senti- 
ment (hirchliche Ricktung) which has seized upon the whole of 
the noblesse in North Germany, is becoming every year the 
general sentiment of the clergy. ‘The theological radicalism of 
the last period is now quite a thing of the past. The present is 
an epoch of Restoration. Scientific criticism has no longer any 
interest; it is, who can be most orthodox, and reproduce more 
precisely the ideas of the sixteenth century. As the scientific and 
critical school is defunct, the mediation-theology whose business 
was to compromise between the results of learning and the principles 
of orthodoxy, is necessarily in a state of decay. Its occupation is gone. 
This school of theologians, which numbered in its ranks some of the 
most respectable names in Germany, and which traces its origin to 
Schleiermacher, can scarcely be said now to make head against the 
sweeping current of Pharisaical orthodoxy. Some of its older repre- 
sentatives have been withdrawn from the scene either by age or death; 
others have followed the multitude, and conformed to the reigning 
“Churehmanship.” It is the old story enacted in the Catholic 
revival of the end of the sixteenth century, and at other times 
before and since. The reactionary clergy have succeeded in getting 
themselves regarded as the Swiss guard of the throne. They stand 
between Royalty and Revolution. All the places in the gift of the 
Crown—and all the places are in the gift of the Crown—are filled on 
party considerations, Learning goes for nothing. Thus inferior men 
are elevated to a platform from which they deliver their dicta with 
authority, and ignorance can contradict knowledge at an advantage. 
The mutual understanding among the party enables them to puff each 
other’s books, and run down their opponents. Only learning can get 
no hearing. 

Professor Rothe would hardly consent to be classed with the 
Mediation Theologians, and on many accounts may claim a place by 
himself. (1°) As his endeavour is so to restate Christian doctrine as 
to clear it from the accumulated difficulties which modern thought 
has collected round it, he might seem to be not unnaturally numbered 
among the “middle” men. But he is distinguished from them not 
only by the original cast of all he writes, but by his principle. He 
does not reproduce, but restate. He does not attempt to reconcile 





10 «Zur Dogmatik.” Von Dr. Richard Rothe. Gotha: Perthes. 1863. 
pp. 856. 
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doctrine as it is with science and philosophy, but goes behind the 
dogma to the Christian religion itself. His recent views have been 
promulgated chiefly in two periodicals, the Studien u. Aritiken, and 
the Kurkliche Zeitschrift. Had Mr. Farrar seen these essays he 
would not have been reduced to the secondhand account of this 
theologian he has given in his Bampton Lectures. 

A portion of these Essays Dr. Rothe now publishes, with enlarge- 
ments, ina volume. ‘Though it bears the title of “ A Contribution to 
Dogmatic Theology,” it is chiefly occupied with one doctrine,—viz. 
that of “ Holy Scripture.” Dr. Rothe defines his point of view thus:— 

“The matters I handle in this volume inevitably place me in a most unfavour- 
able position, The question is one in which tind myself in direct conflict 
with both the leading parties in the theology of the present day. My mode of 
regarding Holy Scripture runs directly counter to modern orthodoxy. My 
supernaturalism and firm belief in Revelation are no less opposed to theological 
liberalism. This very antagonism encourages ine to hope that I may be found 
to have spoken a word in season. On the one hand it is my belief that the 
consciousness of the age will never thoroughly reassimilate Christianity till it 
can take courage to believe again in miracle and supernatural influence. I 
am no less firmly convinced on the other hand, that miracle and supernatural 
influence will never find their way into the conscious belief of Christians in 
the form in which Church theology has allowed those ideas to be inoculated 
into it. That which is past can never be recalled to life, after history has once 
buried it, But there are not a few persons who long for the reconciliation of the 
old and the new. ‘These are the persons to whom I would gladly be useful 
according to my small measure.”—Pref. p. vi. 

To define the position of Holy Scripture, we must begin by dis- 
tinguishing it from Revelation. The early Protestant theology did 
not do this. To it Revelation was co-extensive with the Bible. The 
terms were almost convertible. Rothe regards them as correlative. 
The supernatural interference of the Deity in the stream of human 
history is itself a portion of that history. ‘This portion of history has, 
like the remainder, or civil history, its original document. It is not 
enough that the Divine interposition has incorporated itself with the 
traditions of the race, it must be fixed in a written narrative. Not 
only must there be a book or writing, but that book must be of a 
historical character. As the Revelation did not consist in doctrines, 
so the doctrine we require is not a creed, or compend of doctrines. 
Besides vouching the facts, the document must represent them in a 
vivid manner. ‘That is, the writing must be such as can stand to long 
posterior generations in the place of the original revelation ; and place 
us in immediate personel experience of revelation. It is part of the 
extraordinary operation of the Deity to provide such a writing. The 
document itself, as well as the facts it relates, are supernaturally 
produced. As the divine influences in the world are to its moral and 
human laws, so is the record of those influences to ordinary narrative. 
The Bible is therefore what the old Protestant theology styled it, “ The 
Word of God ;” but in a very different sense. They meant by the 
phrase that the books, as we have them, were dictated by God, in such 
a way that the sacred penmen contributed nothing but the letter- 
marks upon the paper. ‘This sixteenth century dogma of inspiration, 
Rothe examines at length, and shows that it is not conformable either 
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to the statements of Scripture about itself, or to enlightened reason. 
The inspiration he attributes to the Bible is the name by which he 
explains that peculiar impression which the pious soul receives from 
its study of the Book. It is the constant experience of the Evangelical 
Christian that in his Bible he possesses a direct means of grace, 
Scripture is to him an active medium of the saving work of God in his 
soul; supernatural forces move within it. The Bible stands alone in 
all literature, in being this incarnation of a fresh, full, life-giving 
religious spirit. This is the phenomenon of which the Church dogma 
of “Inspiration”? is a conjectural explanation. Dr. Rothe, while 
stating the phenomenon with great emphasis, wholly denies the ex- 
planation. The theory of “Inspiration” refers Scripture to the 
exclusive working of the Divine causality. But the peculiar influence 
the book exercises upon our minds indicates not merely a divine 
element in its pages, but a whole, complex, and sound human spirit 
side by side with that divine element ; the two not crossing or interfer- 
ing with each other, but forming together one whole of living truth. 
The Inspiration-theory reduces the whole of the human element,—the 
joy or the sorrow, the hymns of praise or the cry of anguish, the 
exultation or the self-abasement—to an unreal, theatrical represen- 
tation, a docetic apparition. For, according to this theory, such 
expressions are not the genuine outpourings of a human heart, but 
dictated sentences passing only through the pen of the person to 
whom they are, by a fiction, ascribed. The Inspiration-theory 
proposes to itself to exclude error from the Bible, but it, in fact, 
reduces the whole Bible to one great unreality. 

Professor Rothe proceeds to show that not only dictation, but in- 
spiration in any sense is incompatible with the act of writing books 
such as the greater part of the Scripture books are. These books 
must be regarded as the general product of the minds of their human 
authors. ‘These authors have had their moments of inspiration. To 
these moments they owe much of the religious experience they have 
embalmed in their writings. But inspiration was not the normal 
condition of their minds; nor were their books written during the 
moments of such inspiration. Again, not every part of the Bible is 
an equally full and intense expression of this spiritual mind of the 
writer. We must assume degrees of inspiration, according with the 
nature of the contents, and their nearer or remoter bearing on the 
proper matter of the prophetical utterances. 

This Essay on Inspiration deserves the close attention of the theo- 
logian who occupies himself with such questions. It must be read in 
the original. Dr. Rothe’s abstract ratiocination will not bear trans- 
lation. His German, however, is very clear; his sentences not long, 
or very much involved. 

»M. Pécaut’s little work, which we noticed on its first appearance, 
(Westminster Review, April, 1860, p.578) has reached a second edition." 





11 ‘*Te Christ et la Conscience; Lettres % un Pasteur sur l’autorité de la 
Bible et celle de Jesus Christ.” Par Felix Pécaut. 2° édition. Paris: Cher- 
buliez, 12°, pp. 422. 
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The principal new feature is a Preface of Ixxii pages, in which the author 
replies to his critics. He thinks, on the whole review of the attacks 
made upon his first edition, that his book has been serviceable in bring- 
ing into relief three leading notions. 1. 'That the Messianic traditions 
of the Synagogue occupied in the mind of Jesus a place which had 
not before been fully appreciated or allowed for. 2. That between 
the wisdom of the Christian world, and that of the ancient, Jew or 
Greek, the difference is only one of degree. 3. That there is an ab- 
solute incompatibility between the essential conditions of spiritual life 
and the idea of a mediatorial person or office. This last idea, that 
viz., of the mediatorship of Christ, M. Pécaut holds to be in direct 
contradiction to the religious conscience. Our moral experience re- 
quires two, and only two, factors—the individual and God. This 
conviction he thinks is destined to become universal, on the ground 
that the experience of consciousness must, in the long run, overpower 
the voice of arbitrary tradition. 

The well-known pastor of the Walloon congregation at Rotterdam 
has prepared a manual for the religious instruction of young people, 
which he hopes may supersede the unintelligible catechism in use.!™ 
He avows that his manual contains much which may be above the 
apprehension of young catechumens. But he insists that such mental 
pabulum should notwithstanding be placed before them. They will 
assimilate where they can, and leave the rest. Much of which they 
may not see the bearing at the time, will remain in the memory, and 
get into the understanding in riper years. For others, again, the 
Manual, learnt at school, will perhaps be the only book of philosophical 
divinity they will ever open. It is very desirable that that one should 
be conceived ina good spirit, and be calculated to excite the taste and 
the habit of religious reflection; that it should make its appeal to 
the understanding, and the consciousness. M. Réville has rejected the 
old method of question and answer, and wishes the teacher to read a 
section of the book with the pupil every day, explaining it and ascer- 
taining, by questions, that his explanation has been understood. 

Since M. Michel Nicolas published (in 1849) his very crude “ In- 
troduction to the History of Philosophy,” he has made a great step 
forwards. His present volume of “ Essays in Religious Philosophy,” 
though not the work of an original thinker, presents in an agreeable 
form the results of criticism. In one direction—that of rabbinical 
literature—M. Nicolas’ studies have almost a special character. To 
this cireumstance the last Essay in the volume, on “The Antecedents 
of Christianity” owes its firmer and deeper tones. Buddhism M. 
Nicolas gives up as forming no part of these antecedents, from which 
he also excludes Essenism and Alexandrian theosophy. That the 
Alexandrian philosophy exerted a powerful influence over the develop- 
ment of Christian theology in the second century is undeniable. But 





¢ 


12 «¢ Manuel de I'Instruction Religieuse.” Par A. Réville. Paris : Cherbuliez. 


Rotterdam: Kramers. 
13 «+ Egsais de Philosophie et d’Histoire Religieuse.’” Par Michel Nicolas. 


Paris: Michel Lévy. 1863. 
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between this philosophy and the teachings of Christ, there is nothing 
in common beyond their universalist tendency. There remains, there- 
fore, Pharisaism, or the Orthodoxy of the Synagogue, from which 
primitive Christianity was evolved. Christ, it is true, never speaks of 
the Pharisees without reproaching or rebuking them. But it is neither 
their ideas, nor their principles of morals, which he thus condemns. It 
is the spirit in which they taught and lived, against which he opposes 
the true spirit of the Old Law. But it is the Old Law to which 
both he and they appeal. He accepted the theology of his nation in 
its substance as the legitimate expression of the revelation of the Old 
Testament. Christ teaches the divine origin of the Law, and submits 
himself to its ritual obligations. He recognises the special vocation 
of the seed of Abraham. He emphatically confirms the national hopes, 
inasmuch as he announces himself as the promised seed. He empha- 
sises the doctrines of angels, of demoniacal possession, of the Resur- 
rection, of the Last Judgment, and of Hades. 

The theology of Christ, then, is the theology of the Synagogue, 
developed, not changed. Was primitive Christianity merely a repro- 
duction of Jewish belief? Were Christianity only a theology, a creed 
of speculative formule, this consequence would be undeniable. The 
difference between Christianity and Judaism lies not in doctrines, but 
in this very fact, that Judaism was a system of teaching, and nothing 
more, while Christianity was a new life. Christ addresses himself’ to 
the conscience, and seeks to touch the hidden sentiment of the indi- 
vidual value and eternal destinies of the soul. This view is followed 
out in detail. It is shown how the preaching of Christ was preceded 
by a long latent fermentation of moral feeling in the Jewish nation, 
the continuation of the spiritualist tendency of the old prophets ; how 
Jesus came and proclaimed these moral and spiritual truths, and by 
restoring conscience to its supremacy spread a new life through the 
nations. As Christianity was the reactionary progeny of orthodoxy, 
so Gnosticism, according to M. Nicolas, is descended from Essenism. 
He maintains against Baur that Gnosis was already working its way 
in the middle of the first century, at least in that primary form in 
which it is combated by St. Paul in the Epistle to the Colossians. 
The Catholic system of the third century is the concrete fusion of the 
three currents of ideas found in Judaism; the moral renovation of 
Jesus; the religious philosophy of the Alexandrian Jews; and Essenist 
Gnosis. Of these three tendencies the first created the Christian 
life, the second the Christian Church, and the third the Orthodox 
theology. 

A. posthumous work of Von Stahl on “ Existing Parties in State and 
Church,”!* gives in his telling though superficial manner, a review of 
the political situation of civilized Europe, but with special reference to 
the condition of Prussia. ‘The author’s point of view is sufficiently 
well known. Though himself an active partisan, he rises in his 
speeches above the level of the passions and prejudices of the moment, 


4 Die gegenwiirtigen Parteien in Staat und Kirche.” Neun und zwanzig akade- 
mische Vorlesungen, von Stahl. Berlin: Hertz. pp. 393. 
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and discusses the remoter and general bearing of questions, always 
without running into those abstractions of language which run away 
with the greater part of German thinkers. Stahl had great generalizing 
power, and the art of making such generalizations interesting, but 
was without the judgment of the philosophical politician. He was, in 
the strictest sense of the word, the sophist of his party. It is impos- 
sible to read these sketches of the Liberal, the Constitutional, the 
Democratic, and the Socialist parties, without admiring the many 
brilliant dashes of truth contained in the portraiture. These are em- 
bedded in a general cast of thought, which we can only describe as 
perverse, so distorted is the image which the writer seems, as it were, 
to persist in holding before himself of the actual state of feeling and 
parties. 

About two years ago Leopold Witte gave an account of the Pro- 
testant movement in Italy. Prediger Nitzsch now gives us an inde- 
pendent account of the same movement, drawn from his own observa- 
tion, and continued to the present time. For our part, we have little 
enough sympathy with so meaningless a propaganda as that driven by 
Lord Shaftesbury’s friends in the South, or by the Societé evangelique 
of Geneva in North Italy. We believe with d’Azeglio that Protes- 
tantism has no future in Italy. We are glad, however, to havea nar- 
rative of what is going on, from a pious'and simple-hearted German 
who entirely believes in the movement. He admits that, in Naples, 
eg., adults are “little accessible to the preaching of the Gospel,” 
(p. 69), and sensibly enough points to the schools as the most 
hopeful field of enterprise. ‘The Protestant schools are found increas- 
ingly attractive to the artisan. “The priests have made asses of us; 
we don’t want the same to happen to our children,” they say. When 
they are reminded that they are sending their children to teachers who 
are under excommunication, they say: “If it is so, you are at least 
better than we, and mean well by us.” 

Mr. Maclear’s “ History of Christian Missions during the Middle 
Ages,” takes us over much well-beaten ground, but also over some on 
which accessible information was wanting.!® We have the oft-told 
tale of St. Augustine and Paulinus; of St. Patrick, Columba, Colum- 
banus ; of Boniface and his disciples. In approaching the tenth cen- 
tury, however, we find ourselves in more remote countries, and among 
less familiar names. ‘The conversion of Poland, Pomerania, Prussia, 
Lithuania, and of the Wend race, though mentioned in “ Lappenberg,” 
and in most Church Histories, is nowhere narrated at length in any 
English book as far as we recollect. The missionary labours of Ray- 
mond Lullius among the Saracens are probably as little known to most 
of our readers. Mr. Maclear comes down to the period when coercive 
propagandism was substituted as a system in place of the mission of 
persuasion—a substitution which indicated a conscious loss of moral 





15 * Die evangelische Bewegung in Italien, geschildert von C. Nitzsch, Prediger. 
Berlin: Hertz. London: Williams and Norgate. 

46 «A History of Christian Missions during the Middle Ages.” By G. F. 
Maclear, M.A., Classical Master at King’s College School. Cambridge and Lon- 
don: Macmillan and Co. 
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force on the part of the Church. The subject is a good one, but it 
demands more life in the narrative, and more grasp of character and 
moral causes than we find in this volume in order to do justice to it. 

Dr. Legge’s “ Lectures” are a volume of Sermons preached by a 
religious-minded Independent minister, whose tendencies were as liberal 
as his creed and his audience would permit them to be.'7 He sought 
in his preaching “to present the truths of revelation from his own 
point of view, in harmony with what the age seems to require, in their 
relation to the facts of science, to a most advanced moral sentiment, 
and to a most correct and elevated taste.” Dr. Legge’s preaching is 
described as very effective. In Craven Chapel he gathered round him 
a numerous church and an overflowing audience. The Lectures, as 
printed, are not striking either in substance or expression. The most 
interesting part of the volume is the Memoir of xeviii pages, in which 
we have all that can be told of the life of an earnest man, whose life 
was spent in labours for the good of others as he understood it. 

The name of the author, and the singularity of the occasion, have 
carried Dr. Stanley’s “Sermons in the East” over the length and 
breadth of England, and far beyond it, long before our notice can meet 
the reader’s eye.’ Dr. Stanley’s peculiar skill in applying the scenery 
and historical associations of the localities to give life and reality to 
the human characters who lived and acted in them, has never before 
enjoyed such an opportunity as in these Sermons, written as well as 
delivered amid the scenes to which they refer.—Jerusalem, Shechem, 
Joppa, Tiberias, Damascus! After the debasing effect of the vulgar 
conceptions associated with these names in religious books and popular 
preaching, it almost requires a pilgrimage to the spots to restore our 
imagination to the primitive sublimity of our childish impressions. 

A mind cultivated by habitual contact with all that is best in 
literature, a taste polished to elegance, a scholarship refined to an 
exquisite sensitiveness ; when a man possessing these accomplishments 
retires to a country parish to devote his powers to the instruction and 
elevation of the ignorant and humble, the sacrifice is as noble as it is 
little appreciated. Mr. De Teissier brings back to us the parish priest 
of the old times—the well-read scholar and gentleman—a type almost 
extinct now, and supplanted in our country parishes by a brawling 
tribe to whom knowledge is odious, and in whose eyes mental cultivation 
is heresy. Such “Village Sermons” are sacred from the criticism 
equally of praise as of censure.!9 

“Stories from the Lips of the Teacher,”’”° consists of twelve of the 





7 “ Lectures on Theology, Science, and Revelation.” By the late Rev. George 
Legge, LL.D.; with a ‘‘Mumoir.” By James Legge, D.D. London: Jackson, 
Walford, and Hodder. 

18 “Sermons preached before H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, during his Tour in 
the East in the Spring of 1862, with notices of some of the localities visited.” By 
A. P. Stanley, D.D. Published by command. London: Murray. 

39 «Village Sermons.” By G. F. De Teissier, B.D., Rector of Brampton. 
London and Cambridge : Macmillan and Co. 

20 “Stories from the Lips of the Teacher, retold by a Disciple.” Reprinted 
from the American Edition. London: E, T, Whitfield. 
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Parables in the Gospels rewritten in mgdern English, with the endea- 
vour “to make them suggest to our minds what they ‘suggested to the 
minds of their first hearers, to putin the Eastern climnate, the sunshine, 
the atmosphere, the scenery.” (Pref. p. vii.) 

Madame Swetchine is an interesting person. But we should not 
have had so many volumes—this is a fifth—about her had she not 
been a Catholic.*4 The union of spiritualism and modern cultivation 
in these fragments presents Catholicism under a much more inviting 
guise than the “ Mandemens” of the French Bishops. 

The “Lettres Inédites of Voltaire” is a supplementary volume to 
the memoir of the atrocious murder of Jean Calas, by the same author, 
which we reviewed at length on its first appearance. (Westminster 
Review, Oct. 1858.)** 

Mr. Formby, one of the converts who followed Dr. Newman, draws 
out, dialogue-wise, the usual answers to the usual objections brought 
by:Protestants against the “one true Church.”** 

Mr. Beresford-Hope, who can unite High Church principles with 
general sympathies, invites the members of a “ Young Men’s Society” 
at Hanley, to consider the Prayer-book of the Established Chureh in 
its social aspect.** He “ deals with the book not only as it influences 
those who habitually use it, but as it acts upon those to whom it is 
only a literary work.” 

The hypothesis that there is a peculiar presumption against miracles 
after the settlement and during the continuance of a course of nature, 
was a very popular one among the deistical metaphysicians of the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. This hypothesis Bishop Butler 
encounters in the “ Analogy” with a contradictory hypothesis. But his 
argument is obscure, and Mr. Napier has undertaken the elucidation 
of i it, calling in Mr. Mansel to his aid.*° It was hardly worth while. 
The ‘metaphysicians of that period had too imperfect a conception of 
either terms of the expression “ Laws of Nature,” to enable them to 
state the difficulty as it presents itself to us. 

“ A Few Words on the Subject of Religion” is a vision dreamed on 
the summit of Cottington Hill, in Hampshire.“* The vision is as 
obscure as those of Piers Ploughman: we cannot unriddle it or catch 
its drift. 


= Maden Swetchine, Journal de sa Conversion.” Publié par le Cte. De 
Falloux, de l’Académie Frangaise. Paris: Didier. pp. 420. 

22 «Voltaire. Lettres Inddites sur la Tolerance ;’ publiées avec une Intro- 
duction et des Notes, par Athanase Coquerel fils. Paris and Geneva: Cherbu- 
liez. 12mo., pp. 208. 

33 «<The Inquiry of a Retired Citizen into the Roman Catholic Religion.” 
Edited by the Rev. Henry Formby. London: Longman. 12mo., pp. 246. 

*4 “The Social Influence of the Prayer-book: a Lecture delivered in the Town- 
hall, Hanley.” By A.J. B. Beresford-Hope, Esq. February 26th, 1863. London: 
Ridgway. 8vo., pp. 43. 

> « Butler's Argument on Miracles explained and defended. To which is added 
a Critical Dissertation by Rev. H. L. Mansel, B.D., of St. John’s College, Ox- 
ford.” By the Right I Hon. Joseph Napier, LL.D., D.C.L. Dublin: Hodges and 
Smith. 12mo., pp. 5 

26 <*A Few Words « on the Subject of Religion.” By an Outsider. London: 


W.S. How. 8vo., pp. 27. 
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The monstrous mismanagement of the Ecclesiastical Commission 
continues to be tolerated after it has been so often exposed. “ Kecle- 
siasticus” endeavours, in a short pamphlet, to popularize some of the 
evidence taken before the Committee of 1862, of which Mr. Danby 
Seymour was chairman. But “ Kcclesiasticus” does not hit the worst 
blots or enter into the principle of that redistribution of Church pro- 
perty which is being carried out by the Commission.” 

The Colenso controversy has not produced a single investigation of 
the authorship of the Pentateuch conducted on the principles of 
criticism. It has only brought out into clearer light the lamentable 
fact that the education which the clergy of our endowed Church have 
received has left them without any idea of what historical evidence is. 
To judge from the batch of “answers” now before us, one would be 
inclined to say that the moral temper of the clerical profession ranks 
as low as its critical skill.“° But as we know that this is not the case, 
we must suppose that the wisest and best instructed have held back 
from the fray. Professor Harold Browne is the only one of the 
number who appears to have any acquaintance with the subject on 
which he writes. Consequently, he is the most moderate ; and, con- 
sequently, will not satisfy the demands of the public religionists. Yet 
even Professor Harold Browne cannot free himself from the notion 
that it is a spirit of religious disbelief which has directed criticism 
towards the books of Holy Scripture (p. 1). Mr. Hoare, however, 
and “The Layman” both deserve the praise of calmness and good 


temper. Mr. Russell’s “ Letter to the Bishop of Oxford’’ is, we hope, 
the last of the “Essays and Reviews” controversy. Whatever may 
have been the logical success of the orthodox champions in these dis- 
putes, their moral exhibition of themselves has not raised their cause 
in the eyes of good men. Mr. Russell’s zeal in the cause of his party 
can hardly make his vulgar ribaldry go down even at Cuddesdon. 





°7 « Notes upon the Evidence taken before the Committee of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission in the Parliamentary Session of 1862.” By Ecclesiasticus. London: 
Rigdway. pp. 32. 

*8 «© A Treatise on the Age and Authorship of the Pentateuch.” By W. H. 
Hoare. 2nd edition. London: Rivington. pp. 159. 

‘“‘The Historic Character of the Pentateuch vindicated.” By a Layman of the 
Church of England. London: Skeffington. 8vo. 

‘* Moses and the Pentateuch : a Reply to Bishop Colenso.” By the Rev. W. 
A. Scott, D.D. London: Freeman. 12mo., pp. 185. 

‘©A full Review and Exposure of Bishop Colenso’s Errors and Miscalculations.” 
By the Hon, Judge Marshall, of Nova Scotia. London: Freeman, 12mo., 

>», 187. 
ai A Letter to the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Oxford, upon the Defence of 
‘Essays and Reviews.’ By Rev. A. T. Russell, B.C.L. London: Saunders, 
Otley, and Co. 

‘A Few Words of Exhortation to the Public with Reference to Bishop Colenso’s 
Work on the Pentateuch.” By a Layman. London: A, W. Bennett. 

‘*A Vindication of Bishop Colenso.” By the Author of the ‘‘ Eclipse of Faith.” 
Edinburgh : A. and T. Black. 

‘‘The Pentateuch and the Elohistic Psalms, in Reply to Bishop Colenso. Five 
Lectures delivered in the University of Cambridge.” By Edward Harold Browne, 
B.D., Norrissian Professor of Divinity, and Canon of Exeter. London: Parker, 
Son, and Bourn. 
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Mr. Maurice must not be classed with the answerers of the Bishop of 
Natal. He does not write a book of criticism, but a book of consola- 
tion.” He appears to contrast the greatness of God with the insigni- 
ficance of critical questions. We are to rise above these, and be 
tolerant of each other in regard to them. “In adversity, churches 
and sects, like individuals, believe in God. In prosperity they believe 
in themselves, and sink into atheism. The English Church is now on 
its trial whether her belief in opinions, which is rampant, or her belief 
in God, which is certainly not dead, shall prove the stronger.” (p. 149.) 
Mr. Maurice administers a mild—very mild—rebuke to the Bishop of 
Manchester, who, in an outbreak of brutal self-sufficiency, said at a 
public meeting, that there was “no language befitting a gentleman and 
a Christian which he could not use” against his brother Bishop. He 
protests vigorously against the quackery of answerers by profession, 
and would call “ Aids to Faith” “Hindrances to Faith,” if they 
interfere to prohibit inquiry. “The religious world offers a premium 
to the scientific inquirer to make his conclusions fit the Bible conclu- 
sions. So it produces a race of quacks, who can always prove what 
they are wanted to prove ; men in spirit much like the false prophets 
of old.” (p. 36.) 

The magnificent facsimile of the “ Codex Sinaiticus” is now followed 
by an editio minor of the New Testament, which follows the original 
MS. folio by folio, column by column, line for line. It differs from 
the editio major in being in cursive type. It contains the substance 
of the Prolegomena to the large edition, and a complete conspectus of 
the marginal corrections.*° As of the great facsimile only one hundred 
copies are for sale, at a price of 34d. 10s., there is no doubt that a 
reprint in a cheap form of the text of the Codex would have been well 
received. The present publication appears to us of no utility. It is 
neither one thing nor the other. It is not a reproduction of the form 
of the original, for it has dropped the uncial letter, and adopted a type 
of the nineteenth century. On the other hand, its bulk and size, and 
columnar arrangement will prohibit its general use as a Sinaitic text. 
Prudent purchasers will wait till they can have a pocket edition, with 
the ordinary arrangement of the page. It is certainly a naive idea, 
that because a fourth century uncial is without accents and breathings, 
an approximation is made to the same antiquity by printing nineteenth 
century cursive without accents and breathings. The volume, inside 
and out, is loaded with that self-laudation of Tischendorf and his 
friends which have thrown all along an air of quackery over his extra- 
ordinary discovery. 

In a short pamphlet Tischendorf gives an account of an orthodox 
attack upon the Sinai Bible.*! A certain Porphyrius Uspenski, an 





% «The Claims of the Bible and of Science. Correspondence between a Lay- 
man and the Rev. F. D. Maurice, on some Questions arising out of the Contro- 
versy respecting the Pentateuch.” London and Cambridge : Macmillan and Co. 
pp. 183. 

% «Novum Testamentum Sinaiticum, &c., accurate descripsit.” A. F 
Tischendorf. Lips: Brockhaus. 

% “Die Anfechtungen der Sinai-Bibel von Constantin Tischendorf.” Leipz. : 
C. F. Fleischer. pp. 24. 
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Archimandrite, who must be a Russian Dr. Pusey, has found out 
heresy in the text of the MS. The new Sinai Bible, says this orthodox 
champion, “makes Christ neither the son of the Virgin Mary, nor the 
Son of God; he has not what the Father has ; he has neither forgiven 
the sinner, nor ascended into heaven.” These representations may 
probably have weight with the Greek clergy, they scarcely deserved 
refutation for German readers. 

The second edition of Mr, Charles Bray’s “ Philosophy of Necessity” 
has been rewritten and enlarged.”” It will be extremely useful as a 
book of reference. It is a book of principles, but largely illustrated 
by modern facts. Itis not well written; it is not well arranged ; and 
the practical part is better than the metaphysical. But the author's 
social views—views evidently acquired by contact with social pheno- 
mena rather than in the study—are sober, and free from prejudice. 
His political economy is that of Mill. He sees, as every one who has 
to do with the artisan must see in the long run, that the working- 
class is not qualified for power. 

“T have worked,” says Mr. Bray, “ with the working-classes at all measures 
for improving their condition for a quarter of a century, but have never yet 
found them capable of conducting their own affairs. They were jealous and 
niggardly of the pay of those who were principally instrumental in making 
their trading affairs succeed, and what was ordered 4 a committee one week 
was too frequently undone the next. If their affairs were of other than trading 
kinds, they fell out among themselves. The worst feature of ignorance is 
intolerance, and the worst of the working-classes is that they cannot agree to 


differ. They are for the utmost freedom of thought, but denounce as knave 
or fool every one who does not think as they think. They are suspicious of 
each other’s motives, and find it diflicult to rise to the comprehension of a 
disinterested feeling. I have heard the most damning denunciations of 
aristocrats helping themselves and their relations out of the public purse by 
the same persons who ordered a larger ape of tea and sugar for a tea- 


drinking than could possibly be used, in order that they might divide it among 


themselves at half-price afterwards,” ... . 

“The poor,” says Mr. Holyoake, “ are more intolerant than the rich, because 
ignorance has less forbearance. An indignant wife will abstract her active 
husband from a society, and distil animosity through all her kindred and 
neighbourhood, because she wont sit down with a woman, the colour of whose 
cap-ribbons she does not like.” (pp. 369, 370.) 

Though the “ New Moral World” is consigned by Mr. Bray to 
Utopia, yet he gladly recognises the evils of competition, and the rapid 
progress of the economical principle of labour in the form of Co-operative 
Societies. 

Not the least interesting page in Mr. Bray’s volume is Mr. Richard 
Congreve’s neat and terse sketch of the Religion of Positivism placed 
in a note to p. 174. After tracing the Natural History of the various 
forms of creed, the Fetish, the Polytheist, the Monotheist—the latter 
in its Catholic and Protestant variations—Mr. Congreve describes 
them as somany different attempts to solve the same problem. They 





32 «The Philosophy of Necessity ; or, Natural Law as applicable to Moral, 
Mental, and Social Science,” By Charles Bray. 2nd edition, revised. London: 


Longmans. 
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all aimed at establishing the harmony of all the faculties of the indivi- 
dual, and at uniting him with hisfellow-men, Positivism accepts and 
solves the same problem ; it 

“Offers to man an account of his existence; gives him an object of faith; 
explains the conditions under which he lives, and makes him lovingly accept 
them; unites him in himself by love, and binds him to his fellow-men in the 
three-fold communion of faith, of worship, and of action. . . . As parts of a 
whole, we are nothing if detached from that whole. From humanity we have 
received all. We are her servants and ‘organs. Hence the great Positivist 
precept ‘ Live for others,’ which is the summary of our practical religion. 

“ But humanity works always by individual organs. ‘This is but the conse- 
quence of her organization. These individual organs require for their worship 
more concrete representatives of the great Being they worship. As the symbol 
of humanity we adopt with somewhat altered associations the beautiful creation 
of the medisval mind—the woman with the child in her arms ; and to give 
life and vividness to this symbol, each positivist adopts as objects of his adoration 
his mother, his wife, his daughter, iecien the principal place to the mother, 
but blending the three into one compound influence, representing to him 
humanity in its past, its present, and its future. Such, apart from all special 
forms and details of worship, is the gencral conception of the religion of 
humanity.” 

The name of Professor Brandis’ is venerable for a life of labour 
steadily devoted to the elucidation of Greek Philosophy. His “ Hand- 
buch” of the History of Greco-Roman Philosophy is become a standard 
book.** Many years as that “ Handbuch” has been in preparation, it 
is still unfinished, and it is now nearly three years since the appearance 
of a Part. Instead of completing this long over-due engagement, 
Professor Brandis brings out the first Part of a “ History of the 
Developments of Greck Philosophy.” The relation of this to the 
“Handbuch” is not clear. On a cursory examination we should 
pronounce it an abridgment of the older work. An abridgment 
of a “ Manual,” however, which in 580 octavo pages only reaches 
Theophrastus, must be either too long or too short. Since Brandis’ 
“Handbuch,” Zeller has produced his second edition. Professor 
Brandis disclaims all intention of rivalry with Zeller. Zeller need not 
fear it. Care, judgment, and a matured opinion founded on protracted 
study of the originals, must be conceded to Professor Brandis. But 
in the art of reproducing his knowledge he cannot bear a comparison 
with Zeller. In that peculiar skill with which the whole of the 
authorities are marshalled before the reader in such a way as to make 
his critical faculty go along with that of the historian in drawing each 
inference, no one is superior to Zeller. Brandis gives us his own 


judgment—and a very cautious and deliberate judgment it always is— 


and that is all. His style alone places him at a great disadvantage as 
an expositor. The reader must often have recourse to the original 
Greek at the foot of the page to know what the commentator means, 
so obscure are his statements, so perplexed and entangled many of his 
sentences. Professor Brandis’ type is as old-fashioned as his German. 





8 “Geschichte der Entwickelungen der griechischen Philosophie und ihrer 
Nachwirkungen im rémischen Reiche.” Von Christian August Brandis. Ist. 
Hilfte. Berlin: Reimer. 
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He adheres to the Gothic alphabet, a barbarism which ought long ago 
to have been banished from all books by scholars or men of science. 
Mr. Waddington publishes a second series of “Lectures at the 
Sorbonne.,’’* ‘The first series, published in 1857, treated Logic. The 
present volume expounds “the science of the soul by the aid of its 
history, showing the agreement of the results of consciousness with the 
views maintained by the greatest philosophers.” The lecturer takes 
his stand on the old ground of “ spiritualism.” Of the three possible 
explanations that can be given of the nature of the soul, the materialist, 
the animist, the spiritualist, only the two last need a serious examina- 
tion at the present day. (p. 534.) In his hurry to reject materialism, 
Mr. Waddington appears to throw away all the physiological facts 
ascertained in recent years, a body of information which has thrown 
more light on biology than all the metaphysics that have been talked 
since the time of Aristotle. Mr. Waddington is an adherent of what 
may be called the French school in psychology—the school of Maine 
de Biran, Jouffroy, and Cousin, which glories in tracing itself back to 
Descartes as its founder. Psychology is founded on “ consciousness.” 
This point of departure originates two axioms from which the whole 
of the spiritualist psy chology i is deduced. 1. The phenomena of con- 
sciousness are a set. of phenomena wholly distinct from the properties 
of matter. 2. No phenomena are mental except those given in con- 
sciousness. Of these two axioms, the first negatives materialism—the 
second, animism. “ All true psychology is spiritualist. Jt requires 
but a few moments of reflection to convince oneself that in this study 
is contained the only scientific remedy for all the false doctrines which 
we grieve to see revived and propagated around us.” (p. 46.) 
Schopenhauer has had the singular fate to write a number of books 
which remained unregarded, almost unknown, for a whole generation, 
but ona sudden became the object of general attention in philosophical 
circles.5 Dying at an advanced age in 1860, the author just lived to see 
the dawn of his reputation. What must have gratified him still more 
was, that that reputation was founded on the explosion of the “ Hegelian 
humbug.” Though Schopenhauer has not been in his grave quite 
three years, we have already two rival volumes of memorials. To the 
first of these, a Life, published by Gwinner in 1862, and which we have 
noticed before (Westminster Review, July, 1862), we have a sort of reply 
by Lindner and Frauenstidt. Schopenhauerconsidered Dorguth, Frauen- 
stadt, and Becker the three apostles of his doctrine. But Frauenstidt 
was in a peculiar manner the “ arch-evangelist.” He was twenty-five 
years younger than Schopenhauer, whose personal acquaintance he first 
made in 1846, on the ground of having become already an enthusiastic 
disciple of his doctrines. The most interesting part of the present 
volume are the “ Memorabilia” of Schopenhauer, furnished by Frauen- 
34 “De Ame Humaine (Etudes de Psychologie).” Par Charles Waddington, 
Professeur agrégé de Philosophie 4 la Faculté des Lettres de Paris. Paris: 
Ladrange. Strasbourg: Schmidt. pp. 576. 
35 “ Arthur Schopenhauer, von ihm, iiber ihn. Ein Wort der Vertheidigung 
von E, O. Lindner, und Memorabilien, Briefe und Nachlassstiicke von Julius 
Frauenstadt.” Berlin: Hayn, 
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stadt. Though, perhaps, more scandal will attach to the publication 
of Schopenhauer’s letters to his disciple, in which he assails his 
philosophical enemies with the coarsest epithets. These the editor has 
not always withheld even where the object of them is still living; e.7., 
what is said of Kuno Fischer (p. 552.) Even the humble Frauenstadt 
remonstrated occasionally against these outbreaks. (p. 540.) The 
very unworthy and unphilosophical sensitiveness to criticism betrayed 
in these letters must perhaps be set down to failure of strength before 
the approaches of age. Schopenhauer employed his friends in collect- 
ing every notice of his works which appeared. Among the rest, our 
own article ( Westminster Review, April,1853) was immediately brought 
under his notice. He writes to Frauenstiidt :— 

“It is long since I heard anything of you except what Lindner told me of 
your joy at my English glorification. I was hugely delighted with it. One 
thing you overlook in it—z.e., the care and truthfulness which the Englishman 
has bestowed on his translation of the passages he quotes from me. ‘Lhey are 
done con amore, without grudging time as a German would have done.” (p. 585.) 


December, 1854, Schopenhauer writes to the same :— 


“T see in the advertisements that the last number of The Westminster has 
in its ‘Contemporary Literature’ a heading, ‘Theology and Philosophy ;’ 
and that the British Quarterly for January, is to lead off with an article on 
‘The Philosophy of Kant.’ Could you in the reading-room of the Royal 
Library (at Berlin) just peep into these numbers and see if there is anything 


in them about me * 


POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, AND TRAVELS. 


it is with great pleasure we observe that Messrs. Parker have pub- 
lished in a small volume the masterly paper on Utilitarianism, some- 
time since contributed to Fraser’s Magazine by Mr. J. S. Mill! In 
depth and importance these papers are surpassed by nothing which has 
ever issued from their author. The powerful criticism to which the 
various misconceptions of the theory is subjected cannot fail to have 
the greatest effect on all who are interested in the high problem dis- 
cussed. It is impossible to over-estimate the importance of the views 
which are so admirably set forth in these pages. With many they 
will prove the deathblow to all the prevalent theories of an absolute 
and immutable morality. By showing how relative are all our moral 
conceptions, how much the creatures of our condition and circum- 
stances, the way is opened to indefinite improvement, and every 
advance in science and practical life is shown to be pregnant with an 
improved morality. An @ priori ideal which is substantially but the 
conception of the day, is exchanged for the possibility of an infinite 
progress, and our efforts are directed to immediate and permanent 





1 “ Utilitarianism.” By J.S. Mill. London: Parker, Son, and Bourn. 1863. 
In another part of the Review we have subjected this important work to a more 
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ameliorations within our reach, leaving what we may ultimately be- 
come in that uncertainty from which no human powers can withdraw 
it. The effect of these papers on many minds was quaintly illus- 
trated by a friend of ours, who said that after reading them he felt 
like a jelly-fish getting a backbone. They cannot but give coherence 
to much of the moral speculation of the day, and few of our readers 
can be ignorant how great an influence such speculations at present 
exert on all thinking men. In some shape or other, all the chief 
controversies of the day run up into moral questions, and the value of a 
clear note like the one by Mr. Mill cannot be over-estimated. After 
some general remarks, the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th chapters are concerned 
with a definition of Utilitarianism, with a proof that it has every sanc- 
tion which can be claimed for any other principle of morals, and with 
an account of the nature and kind of proof of which it is susceptible. 
At this point the Essay might have concluded ; but a final chapter 
has been most judiciously added, in which the idea of justice, which 
has been by many accepted as a standard, is subjected to an analysis 
which shows it to be in every reasonable sense identical with utility, 
and, in fact, as susceptible of change and open to growth as the clearer 
standard contended for. This little volume alone can contend with 
the author’s Essay on Liberty as the most important English dis- 
quisition of the times. 

The most valuable part of Sir G. C. Lewis’s Dialogues on the best 
Form of Government is its conclusion that all such inquiries are in their 
very nature Utopian, and that government is good or bad in proportion 
to its adaptation to the social condition of the people who are subjected 
to it. This change of view from an absolute advocacy of any form 
as most conducive to justice and well-being in every state of society, 
to a consideration of the relative merits of each particular form, is the 
result of the progress made in political inquiries since the period, now 
some time distant, when discussions of this description possessed a 
popularity they have long since lost—a result of inestimable value, in 
that it at once calls off attention from unfruitful theories to the 
practical inquiries of the moment, and gives to the apparently small 
questions of the day that dignity as a part of the vital movement of 
the country, which is too apt to be overlooked by hasty enthusiasts 
impatient of the slow processes of nature, by which alone any true 
growth is ever accomplished. In the course of this dispute between 
Monarchicus, Aristocraticus, and Democraticus, though each of the con- 
tending parties forgets none of the accepted arguments on their side— 
the weightiest are put by Sir George into the mouths of Aristocra- 
ticus: indeed, his advocacy of ap aristocratic body which freely admits 
others to ashare of its power and influence, is but a concealed panegyric 
on the working of the English Constitution. Virtually a man’s advocacy 
of a particular form of government is but a certain mode of expressing + 
his general opinion of mankind. It was hardly necessary in our opinion 
for Democraticus to sacrifice so much of that faith in his fellow-men on 
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which his system depends, as to admit his favourite form of government 
to be more adapted to small communities than to large ones, and to 
confess that his ideal of human polity was one of numerous democratic 
communities. 

In this respect we consider that all the parties to the discussion 
are in some degree misled by the small dimensions of those republics 
which have hitherto successfully maintained themselves for any con- 
siderable period. The conditions of intereommunication in modern 
times are so greatly superior to those of the past, that all conclusions 
which are at all based upon the differences which naturally arise from 
want of mutual knowledge, are likely to exert but small comparative 
influence in future ages: whatever may be pleaded by its opponents, 
democracy is indissolubly associated with every belief in the necessary 
progress of the race, and every one who pronounces in favour of any 
particular form of government as absolutely the best, does, in fact, 
pronounce his judgment on the progress aud present stage of civiliza- 
tion. 

The only arguments which are to be found against a democratic 
form of government repose on the incapacity of each man to govern 
himself. This may be admitted without departing from that faith for 
which the progress of history affords the surest basis. Let Monarchicus 
glory in the past and Aristocraticus show liis system is not antiquated ; 
but Democraticus has the aspirations of the future on his side, and 
aspirations of a kind that have never yet failed in converting themselves 
into facts, unless by the overhasty advocacy of an immediate applica- 
tion of those forms of government for which the governed are not yet 
ripe.* 

Herr Frantz’s account of the position and tendencies of the various 
political sects in Germany is rather an analysis of their party names 
in the most general signification which can be given to them, than a 
history of the parties by which the country is divided.’ The weight 
and action of the different sections of political opinion in Germany are 
nowhere to be ascertained from his pages, which rather contain a dis- 
quisition on the tendencies of conservatism, liberalism, constitutionalism, 
democracy, and ultramontanism in the abstract, than in any display of 
their existing action on each other at the present moment. The 
central notion which gives coherence to each of these parties is well 
displayed, and the true character of their aims fully developed ; but 
quite as much in a European sense as in an especially German one. 

As a criticism of the political ideas of the time, this volume is not 
without value, and the more so, as it is written in a remarkably clear 
and facile manner—a singular merit in German political disquisition ; 
but anything more thoroughly German in its remoteness from a 
practical application to the political divisions of his country can hardly 
be imagined. The author thinks that German unity can only be 
arrived at by the prevalence of federal principles. Hitherto, federal 





* These words were written before the great public calamity of the accomplished 
author’s decease. 

3 *Kritik aller Partien.” Von C. Frantz. Berlin: J. Schneider. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 
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unions have been rather very definite combinations among sovereign 
States than conventions among political partisans to subordinate their 
special aims wherever they may be found in disharmony with any 
interest common to them all. This, indeed, is one of the rarest of 
political phenomena; one, perhaps, nowhere to be discovered unless 
supported implicitly or overtly by a common interest of an over- 
whelming character. 

In a volume remarkable for clearness of style and singular aptness 
of illustration, Mr. Phillipps endeavours to construct a system of 
general, or as he would prefer to call it, natural jurisprudence.* He 
thinks it practicable to construct a framework which shall not only 
epitomise all past and existing law, but also exhaust the possible con- 
tingencies of the future. Such a system he maintains to be founded not 
upon the arbitrary decisions of human opinion, but upon the unchanging 
necessities of human nature. Nothing, however, is so changing as that 
which in human opinion is considered necessary to the existence of civil 
society, as is manifest from the history of every age and the description of 
every form of society existing on the earth. A system of comparative ju- 
risprudence which will show how the various status of mankind have been 
treated in all times and places, may be fruitful in most useful generaliza- 
tions, but can exhaust the past only ; each generation brings with it new 
relations between man and man, and, if requisite, new legislation to 
determine the questions which may arise out of them. Mr. Phillipps 
declares that the human imagination may be safely defied to conceive 
any possible opposition of interest between two human beings whose 
causes and consequences may not, according to his principles of 
analysis, be classsitied with mathematical precision. This appeal to 
conceivableness is one which has been made in every age with equal con- 
fidence, to become the wonder of the following one, that often has only 
the advantage over its predecessor which is implied by familiarity with 
the idea to be conceived. It is unnecessary to enumerate how many 
things inconceivable to our ancestors are, in our opinion, very clear and 
evident, and we may depend that similar judgments will be passed upon 
our opinion by our own descendants. ‘I'he whole basis, however, of 
the author’s system, rests upon his acknowledging himself to be one of 
those theorists who are unable to consider justice and injustice as the 
creatures of human law, and his consequent falling back on the con- 
science as an inherent guide and director to mankind. It would be 
difficult to show how conscience can be other than the creature of 
education, being, as it is, nothing but a man’s judgment on his own moral 
condition. Justice is so entirely the creature of human law that, 
perhaps, no better definition of it can be given than that celebrated 
one which declares it to be “the interest of the superior power; that 
rule which in every society the dominant power prescribes as being 
for its own advantage.” The harshness of these terms is exactly 
fitted to the growth of the idea, and it is only when the dominant 
power resides in the intelligence and morality of the community that 
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any notion of general utility can find place, which of course includes 
the advantages of the intelligent and moral, and but little considers 
the opinions of rogues and vagabonds. A savage in Dahomey looks 
upon himself as rather unfortunate than oppressed when he is selected 
to furnish forth the material for the grand ceremony at his sovereign’s 
death. Our moral notions and a portion of our ideas of justice and 
_ law are determined by our past history and present circumstances ; 
our existing stock of these can be systematically arranged, but future 
additions to it cannot be determined until the advent of those new 
circumstances which shall give them birth. Although we think the 
fundamental theory of Mr. Phillipps’s book erroneous and insufficient, 
we cannot but recommend it for its fulness of information, and for the 
great variety of felicitous observations with which its pages abound. 

Indeed, if any one wishes a complete antidote to the speculative 

errors of Mr. Phillipps, he will find it in a short pamphlet by the late Mr. 
Austin,® a competent authority, if any ever existed; though by no means 
laying down any system, he could not recommend the study of juris- 
prudence without displaying its relations to morality and other 
branches of human thought and action. The remarkable acuteness 
and analytical power of the author make every relic of his studies 
most welcome to all who can appreciate his rare qualities. A few 
words are added to his pamphlet on codification, in which that ques- 
tion is treated with a clearness and completeness which dispel much 
of the popular aspiration after a reform which, if not almost ideally 
perfect, is apt to bring very grave compensating disadvantages in its 
train. 
There are few persons who will not be glad to have the “ Letters by 
Historicus”’ in a collected form.6 The great value of these disquisitions 
in themselves has often been enhanced at the period of their first pub- 
lication by their extreme opportuneness. It is not too much to say 
that they have frequently turned the line of argument and strongly 
affected the tone of remark on these subjects in the paper in which 
they appeared, and always in the direction of peace, goodwill, and 
equitable allowance of the rights of others. 

They gain greatly in interest in their collected shape, their unity 
of purpose and coherent principles are thus more fully impressed on the 
reader. ‘The detailed criticisms on M. Hautefeuille’s mendacious work 
is one of the most thorough and masterly exposures of combined malice 
and incompetence. The cruel irony with which his mistakes and 
assumptions are traced to their source, and the constructive proof of 
his ignorance of the conclusive answers by which his sources have been 
long since discredited has seldom been surpassed. In the course of his 
letter the author indicates the possibility that he may take up the 
whole question of the relation of international to personal morality. 





5 “On the Uses of the Study of Jurisprudence.” By the late John Austin. 


London: J. Murray. 1863. 
5 «Letters by Historicus on some Questions of International Law, reprinted 


a. the Times, with considerable Additions.’’ London: Macmillan and Co. 
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He is admirably qualified for so important and useful a work, and we 
sincerely hope that nothing may prevent the execution of his design. 

There are many points in the growth of International Morality 
which cannot fail to throw a new and clear light on the progress of 
morality itself. 

In treating International Morality those theological considerations 
which have so strongly influenced ethical discussion have no applica- 
tion. The standard it must conform to is manifestly an earthly one, 
and its sanctions cannot be more exalted. Such a thorough discussion 
as we might expect at the hands of Historicus would be most valuable. 
These letters have been so widely read that any account of their sub- 
ject is obviously unnecessary; but we cannot refrain from calling 
attention to the last of them, in which the popular delusion that a 
ship at sea is a part of the territory of the State from which she sails, 
is dispersed with a clearness of argument and abundance of authorita- 
tive evidence which leaves nothing to be desired. 

Under the title of “The Empire,’ Prof. Goldwin Smith has brought 
together the letters which he published in the Daily News on our 
colonial system.? It would be superfluous to praise their masterly 
clearness or controversial ability. So much of his argument as is 
drawn from the effects of our naval and military protection on the 
colonists themselves is convincing and unanswerable; but the direct 
purpose of strengthening us at home, that we may act with greater 
weight in the councils of Europe, as a general policy, requires a more 
detailed advocacy and discussion than he gives it in his pages. The 
gigantic effort of our fathers upon the Continent has not left us any 
peculiar encouragement for a like policy in our own time. 

A translation, we observe, has appeared of Dr. Fischel’s laborious 
and comprehensive work on the English Constitution, of which, at its 
first appearance in German, we had occasion to speak so highly.’ 
The translator, in fitting his work for the English public, has subjected 
it to a few modifications, and has added notes and comments which, 
as we before remarked, were very necessary as the author approaches 
cotemporary history. ; 

In the preface to his “ Manual,” just published? Mr. Faweett 
remarks with much truth, that although the principles of Political 
Economy are more frequently applied to in the discussions of ordinary 
life than those of any other science, yet there are few sciences which 
are so imperfectly understood. ‘This cannot be attributed to the want 
of adequate treatises on the subject—Adam Smith and Mr. J. S. Mill 
are standing proofs tothe contrary. Perhaps the fulness and scientific 
completeness of Mr. Mill’s book still prevent many from taking up 
those important volumes—and though their doctrines exercise an 
influence which increases with each year, yet it is but too true that 
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worth and Harrison. 1863. 

9 “Manual of Political Economy.” By Henry Fawcett, M.A., Fellow of 
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the doctrines rather than the science itself, have become popularized 
and familiar in men’s mouths. This is greatly to be regretted, for in no 
subject of inquiry is the connexion of the various topics more important 
for the due appreciation of the importance of each than in Political 
Economy. 

It is with a view to induce those who still shrink from the labour 
and thought which are requisite to the mastery of Mr. Mill’s great 
book, that Mr. Fawcett issues this more popular and accessible treatise. 
It is however by no sacrifice of scientific accuracy that the author has 
endeavoured to carry out his purpose. His treatise is full, complete, 
and a masterpiece of clear exposition ; it covers the whole extent of 
his subject, and is remarkable for accurate thought and felicity of 
illustration. The chapter on trades’ unions and strikes, a subject 
with which the author has already connected his name, is, while full of 
sympathy and intelligent counsel to the working-classes, perfectly free 
from any delusive expectations. On the theory of value and on the 
value of money, his views are remarkably clear, many of the fallacies 
which so pertinaciously surround this part of his subject are exposed 
without controversy by the lucidity of his statements of the questions 
which have been raised on those two much debated points. Closely 
connected with them, and, indeed, not to be dissociated in any clear 
view of the whole problem, is the influence of credit on price: on this 
important topic we can most cordially recommend Mr. Faweett’s 
volume. In a great trading community like ours, there is no point on 
which it is more important constantly to insist, and every variety of 
currency delusion is dispersed by adequate notions of the nature and 
function of credit, and a more simple and satisfactory exposition than 
Mr. Faweett’s will not easily be found. In a very useful chapter 
on the influence of the recent gold discoveries, the question is discussed 
whether, and if so how much, the value of gold has been affected by 
the recent increased production. ‘The smallness of the effect yet 
traceable is accounted for by the greatly inereased trade of the last ten 
years, and by the displacement of so great an amount of European 
silver coin for exportation to the Kast. Mr. Fawcett seems to think 
that the development of trade with India and China may diminish 
this immemorial absorption of silver; but while the population of the 
East continues so vast, and its social condition so depressed, we think 
the period when it will cease to absorb the precious metals must be 
still very remote. In his first book the author has a very excellent 
chapter on the difficulties connected. with the assessment of the income- 
tax, which will well reward perusal. 

It is impossible to leave this excellent volume without reflecting on 
the enormous disadvantages under which it has been composed, or 
without surprise at the absence of any trace of the heavy ailliction 
under which its author labours. 

The main purpose of Mr. Hamilton’s “ Resources of a Nation” is 
to establish the sure relations between Morals and Political Economy.'? 
There can be no question that the subject is a great one, and it is the 
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more to be regretted that the author’s conceptions of the nature and 
origin of our moral feelings should so fatally stand in the way of the 
adequate execution of his design. In introducing his subject, he makes 
the following remarks :— 


“We conceive, then, that the true moral feeling compels the exercise of the 
intellectual faculties, which are the only means by which it can operate.—We take 
the moral to stand,to the intellectual in a somewhat similar relation as the latter 
does to the material; and much as we may endeavour to abstract the higher 
from the lower, they will still be mutually dependent.—We may conccive of 
the moral part of our nature as dependent in some such manner on the 
intellectual, yet governed by impulses higher than the mere intellect can impart, 
which alone can affect the conscience, and make a man truly love and practise 
the highest moral virtues—patience, faith, courage, fortitude, devotion, charity.” 


In the last of these extracts the progress of morality is confused with 
the growth of moral character in an individual, and in the former ones 
all reasonable theory of the special progress of moral notions among 
mankind is rendered impossible by the assumption that morals advance 
by some inysterious law of growth peculiar to themselves. Indeed, 
a little further on the author “inclines to the belief that the intellect 
is unable fully to comprehend the springs of action which have their 
origin in the moral sense, though it can perceive and appreciate the 
effects resulting from them.” 

The author's theory of morals is unfortunately in the condition of 
botany in the time of Linnezus; he arranges the flowers of human 
thought and action by some arbitrary resemblances, and takes an 
account of the physiological laws which render any flowers possible. 
This is the more remarkable, as one should have thought no study was 
so likely to direct a man’s mind to the utilitarian basis of morality 
with anything like the force which is exercised in that direction by 
political economy. 

The weakness and indecision which this fundamental misconception 
spreads over the first two chapters of the volume will, we fear, prevent 
many from progressing to the concluding ones, in which the author 
enters on the peculiar questions connected with political economy; and 
this is the more to be regretted, as they are singularly well worth read- 
ing, abound in judicious remarks, and are entirely free from any Utopian 
or exaggerated views—while they display a full and complete mastery 
of the science, the peculiar relations of which to a consistent system 
of morals, he so singularly misses. 

Another treatise on “ Political Economy,” by J. Holbrey, is chiefly 
remarkable for an affectation of discussing its phenomena by means of 
a new terminology.!! The importance and influence of received ex- 
pressions cannot be overrated, and there is no doubt that they are 
sometimes misleading; but such well understood terms as those of 
Political Economy, which are the result of the combined criticism and 
acute investigation of some of the greatest English minds, cannot be 
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relinquished without involving the attempt to dispense with them in 
an amount of obscurity that brings with it its sure punishment in 
general disregard and neglect. Let one instance suffice: the author 
defines a glut as “ the disproportionate combination of the elements 
for the possession of, or the change in a product, or class of products, 
in relation to the combination of the elements of other products.” 
But the substantial purpose of this volume has need of all the protec- 
tion which can be thrown round it by such a mode of exposition. 
His purpose is to establish a new theory of value, and to propose a 
new system of currency. But we are wrong in calling either of these 
proposals new. ‘The first is to lay down a means of ascertaining the 
value of all products by the labour which, as he says, is inherent to 
them. This has usually been called their cost price, and it is difficult 
to point out any other means by which value can be estimated : to this 
standard all value must ultimately be referred, and no amount of 
ingenuity can keep it from oscillating on either side of it. But the 
attempt to arrive at a proper estimate of the value of the labour by 
which any article is produced other than through the action of supply 
and demand, is wholly chimerical. To assume the time consumed in 
the production as an adequate measure is to ignore every individual 
difference in the character and ability of the producers concerned. 
The author’s system of Currency, which again he calls by a new name, 
“Exchange medium,” is nothing more than a proposal too often heard 
for an issue by the Government of inconvertible notes. 

With all advocates of this system, he assumes that the amount 
of currency is daily becoming more and more inadequate to the 
increasing demands of trade, and that it should be the duty of the 
Government to proportion its amount to those needs. It is surely 
sufficient answer to such theorists that the currency is only inadequate 
at certain periods, when, from the abuse of individual credit, that only 
of such corporations as the Bank of England is left intact. ‘The pro- 
posal to transfer the issue to a Government office has often been dis- 
cussed, and it may perhaps be admitted is still open to further inves- 
tigation; but that it should be assumed by the State on the terms 
proposed in the volume will hardly be admitted by any competent 
witness. If this transfer ever takes place it will not be for the 
purpose of an issue based on securities, and inconvertible except for 
them. 

It is very unlikely that we shall ever again lose sight of the prin- 
ciple which is the béte noire of the author’s school, that the instru- 
ment of transfer must in the ultimate appeal be also an equivalent. 
The derangement which is at times introduced into commercial rela- 
tions by the abuse of credit; can only thus be checked, and it may be 
expected that there will never be too little consideration for the 
immediate needs of the commercial community at such periods under 
the present system; for two precedents unfortunately exist which too 
much encourage such theorists as would dispense with any metallic 
basis to our system of currency. 

Before leaving these books on economical subjects, we are glad to 
draw attention to two excellent volumes by M. Le Hardy de Beaulieu, 
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a distinguished member of the Belgian school of economy.!” The first, 
a popular handbook of the science, after treating in a very clear and 
perspicuous manner its general principles, subjects the different sys- 
teins of social organization which have been popular on the Continent 
to a severe and destructive criticism, which will well reward the 
reader’s perusal. ‘The second volume, on wages, which has been re- 
published with additions from the “ Revue ‘Trimestrielle,”’ while 
entering into an exposition of the Jaws which regulate their amount, 
and of the causes which modify the action of those laws, treats of the 
principle of competition in a bold and satisfactory manner, and does 
not shrink, as is too often the case, from insisting on its ultimate 
justice and beneficence. 

The first number of M. Maurice Block’s General Political Dictionary 
promises a really excellent book of reference on the subject.3 The 
articles we have read are compact and yet adequately full, while the 
list of promised contributors, comprising as it does almost every 
celebrated continental publicist and economist, is full of promise that 
future numbers will equal the excellence of the first. 

On the American question we have not many books to notice this 
quarter. The public seems somewhat to tire of the ephemeral produc- 
tions with which the press has swarmed. Dr. Russell’s “ Diary 
North and South,” will always remain one of the most lifelike pic- 
tures of the first year of the war, and it is greatly to be regretted that 
American susceptibilities should have prevented his longer stay among 
them. This diary abounds in characteristic anecdotes, and is remark- 
able for one rather American feature in the detailed descriptions of the 
personal appearance and the full particulars of the antecedents of the 
notabilities with whom he came in contact. It is the more valuable 
as the author has no pet theories of his own, but allows the events of 
the day to exert their own influence on his readers; and when giving 
the strong expressions of opinion among which he lived, he does not 
stop to discuss, but leaves them to produce such effect as is natural to 
them. Before the attack on Fort Sumter he had an opportunity of 
visiting the South. This part of his book is full of suggestive reflec- 
tions. At the outbreak of the war he was obliged to return t6 the 
North, as all regular communication with Europe was soon cut off 
from the South, which his engagement as correspondent to the Times 
rendered absolutely necessary to him. The description, however, which 
he sent home of the first defeat of the Northern party, though moderate 
in comparison with many American ones, led to such an outery against 
him, that the Government refused to grant him permission to accom- 
pany McClellan on his first expedition against Richmond. His occu- 
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pation being thus gone, he immediately returned to Europe, and we 
have to regret the close of one of the most impartial accounts we 
possess of the American war. 

“The South as it is,’ by the Rev. T. D. Ozanne, is an elaborate 
apology for the domestic institution2> After acknowledging that 
slavery is in opposition to the spirit of Christianity, he at once pro- 
ceeds to bring forward every palliative by which its maintenance can 
beexcused. Asa general description of the South, this is a thoroughly 
untrustworthy book. It is not without a certain feeling of repug- 
nance that one reads long tirades on the religious susceptibilities of 
the negroes in the South, and of the sighs and suppressed exclamations 
with which they followed a sermon by the author, on the text “ You 
are not your own, but bought with a price.” Its sad physical truth 
must have so far outweighed its religious significance, that we cannot 
but suppose that many a sigh must have been prompted by other feel- 
ings than those which arise from the conviction of the necessity of a 
Saviour. This book is full of statements that cannot be reconciled 
with one another, and is, in fact, nothing but a prolonged flattery of 
wealthy Southerners in the interest of the Episcopal Church, which, 
from the author’s statements, would be supposed to be the most active 
in the work of christianizing the negroes, It is needless to say how 
far this is from being the fact, even where efforts in this direction are 
allowed by the planters. 

Another book, “ Nine Months in the United States during the Crisis,” 
is as enthusiastic an advocate of the North as M. Ozanne is of the 
South.16 The author, also a clergyman, pastor of the French Evan- 
gelical Church in Paris, is so charmed at finding the principles of 
Church government, for which he contends against an overpowering 
hierarchy, not only prevalent but dominant in the States, that he can 
hardly bring himself to criticize those who have carried out his ideal. 
The good things, and they are neither few nor unimportant, that can 
be said in favour of the American character, find a ready expression in 
his mouth ; on this ground alone the book deserves high commendation. 
His account of the origin and early progress of the struggle, though 
somewhat ill-arranged, is full and satisfactory. Our only objection to 
the author’s treatment of his subject is his constant effort to display 
the whole movement of the North in the light of a religious revival, 
or fresh awakening to the enormity of slavery. This is carrying a 
professional weakness too far, for few such great and important strug- 
gles as that now raging in America have been, ‘i in our opinion, so little 
influenced by direct religious impulse. 

Mr. Burton, the author of “A Visit to the City of the Saints,” has 
edited the very valuable and practical volume of travellers’ lore 
yma some time since by Cryer Gen Gonendy ei de of the 


1) “The South as it is; or, Twenty-one Years’ Experience in the Southern 
States of America.” By the Rev. 'T. D. Ozanne, M.A. London: Saunders, 
Otley, and Co. 1863. 

16 “Nine Months in the United States during the Crisis.” By the Rev. 
Georges Fisch, D.D., Pastor of the French Evangelical Church in Paris. London: 
J. Nisbet and Co. 1863. 
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United States Army, and of the Staff of the Army of the Potomac, 
during the command of General McClellan, his son-in-law.” This 
volume’ not only contains the fullest information of every requisite for 
a party starting on the adventurous overland journey to California, 
but abounds in most instructive and amusing accounts of the Indians 
and their ways. As many as thirty-two different routes are laid 
down, with the fullest particulars of each day’s journey, of the 
country to be traversed and the halting-place to be selected; with the 
greatest practical good sense the author shrinks from no detail, how- 
ever trifling it may appear in itself. An experience of a quarter of a 
century in the wild countries of the Western territories has made him 
call as much attention to directions for keeping lucifer-matches dry, as 
to the best methods of preserving Bison, Red Deer, and Big Horn. 
Though intended simply asa directory across the American continent, 
we know of no book which gives a more full and satisfactory picture 
of the country which lies between the Eastern States and California. 
Mr. Burton’s notes are often very valuable in correcting for European 
or Indian travellers the general hints of the author, and add greatly 
to the value of a book that is one of the most appropriate companions 
of any emigrant to a wild and unsettled country. 

Few will have forgotten the pictures of Siberia and Eastern Tartary 
published some years since by Mr, Atkinson; to the picturesque ap- 
pearance of the little known country with which he made us for the 
first time acquainted, is now added by his wife an account of the 
habits and customs of its inhabitants.!* Mr. Atkinson was singularly 
fortunate in the companion he chose for his wanderings: few ladies 
can tell a more adventurous tale, and still fewer could have exhibited 
such courage and power of endurance and facility of resource ; to travel 
nearly 7000 miles in a single year, and for the most part en cavalier, 
for side-saddles are an impossibility in the wild and rugged mountain 
passes, is a feat of which any lady may be proud, and Mrs. Atkinson 
is not without some consciousness of the strangeness of her achieve- 
ment which filled the native Cossacks and Kirgis Tartars with as much 
wonderment as the deference and attention paid her by her husband. 
The position of women among these nomads is, as it has always been 
with such tribes, one of such subjection and hardship that Mrs. Atkin- 
son cannot refrain from insinuating she would have headed an Amazon 
revolt had she stayed among them, as several Kirgis Chiefs were 
anxious she should do. In these five years’ wanderings, this adven- 
turous couple visited all the countries from the Altai to the frontier of 
China, frequently exposed to great hardships in the matter of food and 
clothing, while, during the first year of their journey, Mrs. Atkinson 
gave premature birth to a little boy, whom she calied ‘Tamchiboulae, 
after a dripping well near which he was born, a view of which strange 
scene will be found in Mrs. Atkinson’s volume. ‘The little fellow, how- 





17 «¢ The Prairie Traveller ; a Hand-book for Overland Expeditions.” By Ran- 
dolph B. Marcy, Captain United States Army. Edited with notes by Richard J. 
Burton, F.R.C.S. London: Fleetwood and Co, 1863. 

18 «* Recollections of ‘l'artar Steppes and their Inhabitants.” By Mrs, Atkinson. 
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ever, grew and prospered, and was a source of great interest and won- 
derment to the people among whom he first saw the light. One chief, 
indeed, laid claim to him as a native of his country, but his parents 
preferred a European future for their child to the forest life in the 
Tartar Steppes. The intimate relations which were established by the 
travellers with the various tribes with which they came in contact, has 
enabled Mrs. Atkinson to gather the fullest and most interesting parti- 
culars of their daily life and domestic relations. Travelling as they did 
under the special protection of the late Emperor, their winter sojourns 
at the different government towns and stations were made pleasant 
to them by the most friendly receptions. These isolated centres of 
Western civilization, with their dependent bands of political exiles, are 
well described and full of interesting anecdotes of the fare and fortunes 
of those hopeless outcasts from their native country. The particulars 
of desperate attempts at return are full of sad features, for none of 
them are successful, and even when the evasion is complete it is but to 
fall into the hands of some wandering tribe of Kirgis, who either sell 
the fugitive as a slave, or reduce him to some menial employment 
round their encampments, often mutilating their captive to prevent his 
escape. Altogether this*volume can have few competitors, either in 
novelty of subject or interest of detail, while it is written in a cheer- 
ful and animated way that gives it an additional charm. 

Mr. Fortune’s account of his visit to Yedo and Peking! has a 
definite interest arising from the restricted purposes of his journey. He 
visited Japan and China with a view to enlarge our collections of 
ornamental plants peculiar to those countries, and succeeded in bringing 
home many specimens of new and interesting shrubs and flowering 
plants. It is somewhat curious that both the Chinese and Japanese 
should have developed a taste for horticulture so like our own, that the 
environs and suburbs of all their great towns are filled with nurseries 
to supply its demands. One of the most welcome of his acquisitions 
is the male plant of the Aucuba japonica, so well known in all our 
gardens. Hitherto the female plant has been the only one introduced 
into Europe, and though one of the most familiar of our ornamental 
shrubs, we have been accustomed to see it put forth its flowers every 
summer in vain, and to miss the highly ornamental clusters of red berries 
which they would have resulted in had it not been for the absence of 
that fructification which should have produced them. In a short 
time we may now expect to see this favourite and useful shrub putting 
on new and increased attractiveness. Mr. Fortune often complains 
that at the Japanese nurseries it was easier to procure exotics than 
the local plants of the country ; but he ought to have been the last 
to forget that an English nursery is the last place in which any one 
would be likely to find specimens of indigenous wild flowers and 
shrubs. Among the collection he made in the woods and mountains 
near Yokuhama are many new and very symmetrical pines. In wan- 
dering about the country for these purposes, Mr. Fortune describes 





19 “ Yedo and Peking: a Narrative of a Journey to the Capitals of Japan and 
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the people and villages he lived among, but there are few new or 
very striking details of this description. His visit was at last cut 
short. by an official difficulty with the British Legation. On his re- 
turn to Kanagawa, Mr. Fortune found the English ambassador absent, 
and a report prevalent that no passport for visiting the interior would 
be granted to any English subject until his return, Under these cir- 
cumstances he applied to the American minister, who supplied him 
with the requisite permission. The gentleman, however, who was 
left in charge of the British Legation, took fire at this irregular pro- 
ceeding, and in the most lofty tone of offended small dignity, requested 
him to quit Yedo without delay ; a very temperate answer and expla- 
nation did nothing to soothe the self-love of the exasperated official, 
and Mr. Fortune was obliged to accelerate his departure for China, 
The account he gives of the horticultural devices of the Chinese adds 
nothing of any importance to the full particulars given in Dr. Gordon’s 
volume, which we noticed last quarter. 

A not very pleasant picture of the relations between her Majesty’s 
servants and subjects, ina country where both are exposed to daily 
increasing risks, is furnished in Mr. Moss’s account of his seizure by 
the Japanese, and of his subsequent treatment by the Consul-General.” 
It appears that at the first settlement of the Europeans, after the con- 
clusion of the treaty, they were accustomed, within the limits assigned 
to them, (a radius of about three miles round Kanagawa,) to amuse 
themselves by shooting the game with which the district abounded. 
At first this was not objected to by the natives, but ultimately com- 
plaints were lodged at the Consulate which led to an order in the 
winter of 1859-60, that the Kuropeans should suspend the practice till 
further negotiations could be concluded on the subject with the 
Japanese. ‘This order was of course obeyed, but in the following 
autumn Mr. Moss, a small trader who had partly freighted a ship to 
Kanagawa, and was engaged in waiting for profitable opportunities of 
trade, observing that the oflicials connected with the Legation had 
recommenced the prohibited amusement, started one day for some 
hours’ amusement with his gun. After triumphantly bagging one 
voose, he was, on his return, passing through the streets of Kanagawa, 
arrested by a party of Japanese police; in the struggle his gun was 
wrested from him and went off, severely wounding one of the Japanese 
in the arm, Tle was then hurried off with great expedition and 
seeresy to a prison, from which it is probable he would never have 
emerged had it not been for the prompt measures of the English 
Consul, Captain F. Howard Vyse. By this gentleman’s energy and 
good fortune, he was rescued from Japanese handling, and reserved for 
the judgment of the English authorities. At first Mr. Alcock, now 
Sir Rutherford, her Majesty’s representative, was inclined to return 
the prisoner to the Japanese pending the inquiry ; but this resolution 
was not persisted in, or probably we should not have seen the present 
pamphlet. At last, alter a two days’ trial at the Consulate, Mr. 


10 “Seizure by the Japanese of Mr. Moss, and his Treatment by the Consul- 
General.” London: W. Ridgway, 1863. 
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Alcock pronounced judgment against him, finding him guilty of tres- 
pass, of sporting without a licence, and of unlawfully wounding a 
Japanese official while in the execution of his duty, and sentencing 
him to pay a fine of a thousand dollars to the wounded man, to be 
deported from the colony, and imprisoned for three months in her 
Majesty’s prison at Hong Kong. This judgment was protested against 
by every one of the assessors at the trial, but without avail, on the 
ground that it was not sufficiently clear that sporting was an in- 
fraction of Japanese law, and that as the prisoner was not aware by 
whom he was attacked he did but exercise a legitimate self-defence, 
while the wound inflicted on the officer was accidental and not the 
act of the prisoner, Mr. Moss, however, was put on board the Pioneer 
and conveyed to Hong Kong, where on appeal he succeeded in- pro- 
curing not only his liberation but also the reversal of Mr, Alcock’s 
judgment against him. Not satisfied, however, with this success, he 
brought an action against Mr. Alcock, laying his damages at thirty 
thousand dollars, and his present pamphlet is the detailed account of 
his unsuccessful pursuit of this sum of money. Before any investi- 
gation had been made into his affairs, he appealed to Mr. Alcock to 
procure him a like amount from the Japanese Government as an 
indemnity for his false imprisonment. What Mr. Alcock would not 
urge on the Japanese, Mr. Moss, now that his sentenee has been set 
aside, pursues on Mr, Alcock, totally forgetting that he cannot have a 
claim on the Consul for consequences of his conduet- which he him- 
self had acknowledged to have accrued before Mr. Aleock had heard of 
him, ‘The minute summary of his sufferings and losses, down to the 
deprivation of a sleeve-link, is carried out with such absurd particu- 
larity that his pamphlet, though it shows but little sympathy to 
exist between the English officers and smaller traders at Kanagawa, 
will hardly enlist many on his side in the pursuit of his fixed idea of 
thirty thousand dollars. Mr. Moss may be congratulated that he is 
safe out of the country, and may congratulate himself that every 
positive injury he has suffered at the hands of Mr, Alcock has been 
substantially redressed. 

We concur in the opinion expressed by Mr. Hope, that some of his 
readers will confound Scindea with Seinde, the State which was deprived 
of its independence by Lord Ellenborough,! with the country con- 
quered by Sir Charles Napier, concerning which he cleverly and, as the 
result proved, very appropriately, communicated his victory by writing 
“peccavt.” The House of Scindea, when still independent, ruled 
supreme in Central India. It is at the court of Gwalior and not at 
Hydrabad on the Indus, that the events narrated by Mr, Hope 
occurred, His story is a very sad, and, as far as we are concerned, a 
very discreditable one. It thoroughly deserves perusal by all who 
wish for detailed and trustworthy information concerning tho manner 
in which our Indian empire has been created, is retained and is governed. 





4 “The House of Scindea; a Sketch.” By John Hope, late Superintending 
Surgeon of Scindea’s Contingent, and Surgeon to the Court of Gwalior, London: 
Longman, Green, Longman, Roberts, and Green, 1863. 
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Doubtless there are few who will [freely credit either the accuracy of 
Mr. Hope’s statements, or the justice of his conclusions. That any 
of the natives of India have real grievances to complain of, is what only a 
very small number of Englishmen will frankly admit. Mr. Hope puts 
the case of the majority in this tountry with cogency and effect when 
he remarks :— 


There is not a more general and certainly not a pleasanter illusion among 
persons who never ied in India, than that the one hundred and eighty millions 
who inhabit the immense plains between the Himalayah mountains and Cape 
Comorin are largely impressed with the conviction that the Government of 
Great Britain in India 1s not only paternal and magnanimous, but that it is felt 
and recognised as the only government, within that wide territory, where 
a wrong can be redressed; where tortures, such as are alleged to be com- 
monly practised by native rulers, have long ceased ; where the peasantry espe- 
cially is contented ; and where ‘the greatest happiness of the greatest number’ 
is the chief object of its power. Drawbacks, of course, those enthusiasts say, 
there must be. Certain clans are, by long habit, intractable. The highest 
classes have no public service to obtain me English sway. The great landed 
interest, as we understand the term in England, it is acknowledged, has no 
particular love to bestow on us: but, despite these exceptional facts as they 
are called, the untravelled Englishman, unruffled by the lesson which the mu- 
tinies of 1857 taught, puts his hands into his pockets and feels proudly con- 
scious that the masses are perfectly satisfied and even charmed with the destiny 


which placed them under the dominion of Queen Victoria. Nor is this illusion 
altogether inexplicable. If we turn to France, we find that, in this present 
day, a large proportion of its people possess the inward sense amounting to 


absolute certainty, that Napoleon won the battle of Waterloo; and we further 
know, that a host of persons of the Roman Catholic persuasion believe that 
the tiny pieces of wood which the priests of Spain and Italy give away un- 
sparingly at Easter are really atoms of the true Cross of our Saviour. The 
explanation in these instances is the same, and it is that the wish is father to 
the thought.” (pp. 3, 4.) 


Mr. Hope proceeds to express his conviction that if the hundred 
and eighty millions who inhabit India were “to go toa poll on the 
choice of governments, an immense majority would prefer a native one, 
(though, as a matter of course, it preyed extensively upon their in- 
dustry and wealth), to one which was ever supervising and controlling 
every act of their public life, and haunting them with the vision of 
an English court of law. The temperament of the people is not quite 
understood. If we take upa book on Italy, we are sure to find that 
it is the ‘land of the sun and of ardent imaginations.’ India, too, 
is the ‘land of the sun,’ but the people are the impersonation of 
apathy ; their entire exemption from passion being, indeed, the secret 
of our retention of the empire.” We are aware it will be answered 
that our privilege is to give the natives of India, not what they 
prefer, but what they require; not what pleases, but what will 
do them good. In truth, we are accustomed to regard every 
uncivilized race to be in the position of children whose sole duty 
consists in meekly taking what they get and being thankful; in 
humbly doing as they are told and being satisfied. That we act justly 
in this matter, is far from being so certain as is the fact that we thus 


‘think and act. 
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Before proceeding to give an outline of Mr. Hope’s narrative, we 
must mention a very curious circumstance relative to the State which 
it concerns. “In Scindea’s country there are no courts of law; and 
justice, if it cost anything at all, is, what it ought to be, cheap and at 
every man’s door. Let us suppose that Buxoo has a grievance against 
Ramkissen. He does not go to a solicitor to get him to file a bill and 
to lodge a retainer for the services of a Malins or a Cairns of the 
native bar. He proceeds to the Potail, or head man of his village, 
with his complaint, who directs a punchayut to assemble, by whom 
investigation is made and redress given on the spot. Puxchayut sig- 
nifies ‘a court of five persons,’ and it is, beyond all question, regarded 
as the Magna Charta of the millions, though, from deference to English 
prejudices and patronage, it is denied, unhappily, to the hundred and 
eighty millions who are under our sway. In that Court is no evidence 
of inferiority of race exhibited by suitors walking barefoot, whilst the 
high-salaried judge has his own boots resting, perhaps, on the very 
table of the justice-hall itself; no Haileybury law to mystify Buxoo ; 
no calling of foul names from the judgment-seat ; no highnesses or 
excellencies ; and, worse than all, no black Bumbles to descant on their 
exertions, and to flatter the great functionaries.” 

Scindea’s country is three hundred miles in length and unequal in 
breadth ; it extends from the city of Agra, in the North-west Presi- 
dency, to Bombay in the south. The Prince and his Court are 
Mahrattas: the people are Rajpoots and Jauts. Although differing 
in race, yet both rulers and people are one in religion. To us the 
country can have but small value, because “it has little trade, except 
in opium and corn, and no manufactures at all worthy of the name.” 
However, it connects Agra with Bombay. Consequently, “so long as 
it belonged to Scindea, it was said to be a perpetual obstacle fo quick 
and direct communication between Upper India and England, until 
the day came when, by the overthrow of the Ameers of Scinde, through 
{what Sir Charles Napier termed] a ‘humane piece of raseality’... . 
the Indus was thrown open to our steamers.” A pretext for annexing 
this State was anxiously desired. To bring about such a consumma- 
tion had been the subject of ardent longing and intrigue. When Lord 
William Bentinck was Governor-General, he did his utmost to annex 
Seindea’s territory, and was only foiled by Mr. Cavendish, the Resi- 
dent at the* Court of Gwalior, refusing to further his design. Mr. 
Cavendish was both reproached and punished for his contumacy. He 
was removed from Gwalior and Major Sutherland appointed in his 
stead. The latter, having had no experience as a Resident, 


“Waited on the Governor-General in Calcutta, to learn what the policy was 
to be at Gwalior ;—was it to be intervention or non-intervention? Lord 
Bentinck, whose disposition, like that of Lord Palmerston, loved a joke, quickly 
replied :—‘ Look here, Major ;’ and his lordship threw back his ae opened 
wide his mouth, and placed his thumb and finger together like a boy about to 
swallow a sugar-plum, Then, turning to the astonished Major, he said :—‘ If 
the Gwalior State wi// fall down your throat, you are not to shut your mouth, 
as Mr, Cavendish did, but swallow it; that is my policy.’” (p. 29.) 


Shortly after the arrival of Lord Ellenborough in India, Maharajah 
82 
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Junkojee Scindea died suddenly. His suecessor was Gyajee Scindea, ; 
boy nine years old. The Queen-Mother, on whom the office of Regent 
naturally devolved, was very little older than Gyajee Scindea, being 
only thirteen. Lord Ellenborough took advantage of the Queen- 
Mother’s extreme youth to cause the Durbar to disregard ancient cus- 
tom, to pass over the Queen-Mother and to elect Mama-Sahib as Regent. 
Mama-Sahib was unpopular in Gwalior, and was soon driven out of it. 
Before his departure, he appropriated 40,000/, from the public trea- 
sury, in addition to the salary and perquisites of a three monthis’ 
Regency. The Queen-Mother, who now occupied the throne, ordered 
the Durbar [Council of State] to assemble and elect a minister. Dada 
Khasjeewalla was chosen, Lord Ellenborough, 


“Who had refused to recognise the Maharanee [Queen-Mother] in February 
on account of her tender years, hesitated not to ackuowledge her as Regent in 
May; but no power under heaven would have prevailed on him to coun- 
tenance, as minister, the ill-fated chamberlain.” “ A crime of a very black 
description indeed was .. .. advanced against the Dada Khasjeewalla, the sup- 
planter of Lord Ellenborough’s nominee. Lt was said—by whom we do not 
know —.... and readily enough believed by Lord Ellenborough, that the 
Minister of the State had intercepted a letter from his lordship to his dear 


young ‘sister, the Maharance.” ‘The letter was written in the Persian lan. 


euage, and the Maharance, a child of thirteen, could neither read nor write any 
Ianguage at all.” (p. 58.) 
Lord Ellenborough demanded that the Durbar should instantly hand 


over the Dada to him for punishment. ‘The demand was as unprece- 
dented as it was insulting. ‘The Durbar removed the minister, substi- 
tuting for him Ram Rao Phalkea, “ whose loyalty to the British Govern- 
ment had been proved when he fought for us by the side of Lord Lake.” 
But Low Ellnborough remained unsatisfied and inexorable. 


“ Tle assembled an army on the north and another on the east frontier of 
Scindea’s dominions, with the intention to be ready for an invasion if the Dada 
Nhasjeewalla were not given up.” The culprit was surrendered, und “ by order of 
Lord Ellenborough this alleged interceptor of a letter was BANISHED FOR LII's, 
thereby sates. losing the great emoluments of a hereditary office of high 
dignity. ‘len years afterwards he died in exile, of dropsy, the effect of loug- 
continued grief, in the Holy City of Benares.” (p. 61.) 

Lord Ellenborough had got all he asked for, but was still unsatisfied. 
He thus spoke to the new minister, Ram Rao Phalkea, who had been 
sent to Agra by the Durbar for the purpose of waiting upon him :— 


“1 have aclause in a treaty made with Dowlut Rao Scindea, at Boorhampoor, 
which obliges the British Government, if at any time Seindea should be unable 
to cope with his enemies, to afford him military assistance. It is true, indeed, 
that the clause carefully guards against the danger of a great military power 
forcing its unsolicited assistance on a very weak one by the insertion of the 
words, on the requisition of the Maharajah ; but it is impossible, on account of 
his tender years, for Gyajee Seindea to make the requisition, and, as I am the 
only judge of his necessities, 1 shall march my army to Gwalior.” It is incon- 
trovertible that uo such treaty existed. “That which had been made in 1804, 
containing a stipulation of the kind alleged, was signed to meet the difficulties 
arising from the inroads of the Pindarees, but abrogated the following year to 
serve uur own interests,” 
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Lord Ellenborough persisted in his design ; crossed the frontier ; 
fought the battles of Maharajpoor and Punninar; inflicted on the 
Mahrattas a loss amounting to.5000 men; at the cost, on his part, of 
one general and upwards of 1000 men. Gwalior was at his mercy. 
He went thither, so he told the people in an English proclamation 
issued before the first battle, because 
“Moved by sentiments of pity towards the Maharajah; by a determination 
to brook no hostility to the british Government by ixdividuals at his court ; 
and by a desire to have [which is the old story when the appetite for a native 
State is particularly sharp] @ quiet frontier? .... The date of this proclama- 
tion was the 19th of December. On the Ist of November, in a secret minute 
which Mr. ‘Thornton has had the unkindness to give to the world, Lord Ilien- 
borough lets out the secret why he meant to go to Gwalior to disband Scindea’s 
army. ‘To maintain unimpaired the position we now hold is a duty, uot to 
ourselves alone, but to Aamanity. ‘the adoption of new views of policy, 
weakness under the name of moderation, and pusillanimity under that of for- 
bearance, would not avert from our own subjeets, and from our own territories, 
the evils we let loose upon India; and the only result of false measures would 
be to remove the scene of a contest, altogether inevitable, from Gwalior to 
Allahabad, there to be carried on with diminished force, a disheartened army, 
and a disaffected people.’ ” (pp. 69, 70.) 

Having become master of Gwalior, he wished to incorporate it with 
British India. All those whom he consulted were opposed to annex- 
ation. The disapprobation expressed in Parliament of his whole 
conduct as Governor-General, made him reluctantly relinquish his 
design. Instead of issuing a decree of annexation, he issued a 
proclamation, “announcing as the result of the battles which 
had been fought, the secure establishment of British supremacy.” 
He deposed the Queen-Mother from the post of Regent, assign- 
ing to her a pension payable out of the Gwalior revenues. ‘lhe 
Durbar “as a political institution was abolished, and a ministry of 
five persons was nominated by Lord Ellenborough, which was bound 
to carry out whatever measures the Resident should direct during the 
long minority of the Maharajah. Of these registering clerks, two 
were exiled for life for the most atrocious bribery, one never attended 
to any business at all, the ordinary transactions of the state bemy 
conducted with very great ability by the chief member, Ram Rao 
Phalkea, who had been minister under the old régime on more than 
one occasion.” (p. 85.) ‘The expenses of the war were 260,000/., 
which the Durbar was ordered to pay within fourteen days. ‘I'wenty 
thousand Gwalior Sepoys were disbanded. Lord Ellenborough “ re- 
organized and largely increased the contingent, taking into our own 
management a good slice of the Gwalior country to defray the expense 
of it, which was, at the least, 80,000. a year.” ‘This contingent, for 
Which Seindea paid, and which was called by his name, was oflicered 
and commanded by us. 1 revolted during the rebellion of 1857, and 
proved the most formidable foe against which we had to tight. Scindea 
might have put himself at its head ; but he preferred to remain the 
true friend of those who had insulted and wronged him, 

“ Pressed by his enraged subjects to declare for the King of Delhi, arguing, 
ag they well might, that the name aloue of Scindea would rally to his standad 
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the whole warlike Hindoo populations of Central India—the Jauts and the 
Rajpoots—and that the Mahratta race in the Deccan would follow, he sacrificed 
ambition ; declined to be made a hero ; restrained the impatience of his subjects 
by vague promises; betrayed to Major Macpherson, the British agent at his 
court, the revelations of the leading rebels; warned that able officer of the 
intention of the Gwalior contingent to rise, a fact the bare suspicion of which 
the officers for a long time indignantly repudiated ; offered to throw open one 
of his palaces to our affrighted ladies and children in the cantonments, an offer 
accepted one day, but which, through a fatal return of confidence, was relin- 
quished the next ; and when the night of slaughter did come, as earnestly and 
repeatedly foretold by him it would, he conveyed all the officers who contrived 
to escape, in his own carriages, under the safe escort of his body-guard, to 
Agra.” (pp. 98, 99.) 

His own turn came some time afterwards. “ An attempt was made 
t seize him, and, finding his orders disobeyed and himself left to the 
mercy of a few horsenien who attended him, he fled to Agra.” 

It is unnecessary to say more of the services rendered to us by 
Scindea than to add this testimony of Sir John Lawrence :—“ Ifa 
succession of miracles saved us, one of the miracles was most assuredly 
our having, in the darkest hour of our peril, an unflinching, thoughtful, 
and a brave friend in Maharajah Gyajee Scindea.” Queen Victoria has 
granted him the highest honour she can bestow, by conferring on hin 
“ The Star of India.” Would it be a too unparalleled piece of condescen- 
sion for her Majesty’s Government to do Scindea the bare justice of 
restoring to his State that independence of which it was wantonly and 
unjustifiably deprived by Lord Ellenborough ? 





SCIENCE. 
ROFESSOR FOWNES’ “Manual of Elementary Chemistry”? 


is so well and favourably known, that in referring to the appear- 
ance of its ninth edition, edited by Professor Hofmann and Dr. Bence 
Jones, we need do little more than indicate a few of the chief additions 
and alterations that have been made init. Its principal characteristics 
in regard to the general treatment of the subject consist in the post- 
ponement of the chapter on the Philosophy of Chemistry to the end 
of the section on the non-metallic elements, a proceeding which appears 
to have great advantages, and in the fulness with which the difficult 
subject of Organic Chemistry is treated. Amongst the additions, 
Spectrum Analysis and Dialysis are the most important. The former 
is treated very briefly, and perhaps hardly in a manner to show the 
student the value and significance of its results. In Organic Chemis- 
try, as might be expected from Dr. Hofmann’s being one of the 
editors, the polyatomic alcohols receive their full share of attention, 





1 «A Manual of Elementary Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical.” By George 
Fownes, F.1t.S., late Professor of Practical Chemistry in University College, 
London. 9th Edition. 12mo. pp. 820. London: J. Churchill and Sons. 1863. 
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and we have also an account of the recent researches into the theory of 
organic acids and of the wonderful series of volatile oils and colouring 
matters obtained from coal-tar. The editors, although expressing an 
opinion that Gerhardt’s views on Chemical Notation are rapidly 
gaining ground, and will ultimately be generally adopted, perhaps 
with considerable modifications, have retained the old system of nota- 
tion in the present edition; but in order to enable the student to 
understand the objects of the new system, and to facilitate his com- 
prehension of works in which it is adopted, they have given in an 
appendix an abstract of the researches on which it is founded, with 
copious illustrations of the application of the method both to organic 
and inorganic compounds. 

The first part of Dr. Noad’s “Manual of Chemical Analysis”? con- 
tains an excellent abstract of the general processes of Qualitative 
Analysis, with a description of the apparatus required, of the reagents 
employed, and of the behaviour of various bodies towards them. 
In the three chapters devoted to the latter, the changes produced by 
reagents upon the principal metallic oxides, acids, and vegetable alka- 
loids are successively described. The metallic oxides are arranged in 
five groups, in accordance with their behaviour towards hydrosulphuric 
acid, sulphide of ammonium, and alkaline carbonates: the inorganic 
acids form three groups, according as they are or are not precipitated 
by chloride of barium and nitrate of silver; and the organic acids also 
constitute three groups, distinguished by their behaviour with chloride 
of calcium and sesquichloride of iron. By the aid of this classifica- 
tion, with the subordinate grouping introduced into the larger sections, 
the student will find his initiation into the mysteries of chemical 
analysis greatly facilitated. In his last chapter Dr. Noad treats of 
Systematic Qualitative Analysis, indicating the application of the 
special information conveyed in the preceding chapters to the deter- 
mination of the bodies contained in mixtures and compounds. In 
this the excellent method of preliminary examination recommended is 
especially deserving the attention of the student. 

The method of volumetric analysis, consisting in determining the 
amount of a certain body contained in a measured portion of a solu- 
tion, or in the solution of a weighed portion of a solid compound, by 
calculation from the quantity of a test-fluid of known strength re- 
quired to produce a given reaction, is now in very general use, and in 
many cases possesses great advantages over the old method of quantita- 
tive analysis by precipitation and weighing. The processes adopted 
for this purpose have multiplied exceedingly during the last few years, 
and some of them are almost as complex and difficult of performance 
as the methods they are intended to supersede; they are also for the 
most part scattered through British and foreign journals, so that the 
student and practical chemist would have some difficulty in finding the 
best process proposed for effecting a given purpose. Mr. Sutton, in 





2 «A Manual of Chemical Analysis, Qualitative and Quantitative, for the Use 
of Students. Part I.—Qualitative.” By H.M. Noad, Ph.D., F.R.S., F.C.8. 
Small 8vo, pp. 211. London: Reeve and Co. 1863. 
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his little volume lately published,’ has aimed at bringing together the 
most reliable methods of volumetric analysis, and the chemist will find 
in its pages a description of all the best known processes, with many 
of those of the most recent introduction. The author makes little or 
no pretensions to originality, but states that he has tested the various 
processes in order to prove their accuracy. The different methods are 
classified in accordance with the principles on which their results are 
obtained, as analyses by saturation, by oxidation and reduction, and 
by precipitation: under each of these heads the various bodies deter- 
minable by these different methods are noticed, and the preparation 
and mode of application of the standard test-solutions are described. 
The applications of the volumetric analysis to alkalimetry and other 
commercial and practical purposes, and also even to the analysis of 
urine, are described in the second and fifth sections. 

Leonhardt’s Manual of the Manufacture of Cements and Mortars,* 
consists of a series of receipts for the preparation of adhesive com- 
pounds of all kinds, with a description of the materials employed and 
the utensils necessary for their fabrication. It is divided into three 
sections, treating respectively of cements and lutes, glue and mortars. 
In the first of these, the author seems to have been actuated by the 
exhaustive spirit often ascribed to his countrymen, and the list of 
cements applicable to every variety of purpose is really astonishing. 
The second and third parts treat of operations conducted on a larger 
scale, and describe the apparatus necessary and the processes employed 
in the manufacture of glue and the burning of limestones. The cha- 
racteristics of the different hydraulic cements are also given. 

Dr. Carl Hartmann’s “ Practical Lronfounder’s Vade-Mecum,’” forms 
an excellent manual of the numerous processes employed in the manu- 
facture of iron, and will be interesting to the English reader from its 
references to the methods adopted by foreigners in the prosecution of 
this most important branch of industry. Commencing witha descrip- 
tion of the various ores of iron, the mode of preparing them for the 
smelting process, the fluxes added to them, and the effect of these 
upon the produce and the nature of the slag, the author proceeds to 
the consideration of the fuel employed in different localities and the 
construction of the blast-furnace. Iron-casting, the manufacture of 
bar and sheet iron, and the production of steel, have also each a 
chapter devoted to them. The work contains a great amount of 
valuable information, and, although rather technical, forms an excellent 
handbook of the iron manufacture even for the general reader ; whilst 
the chapters treating of the construction and management of the blast- 





3 “¢A Systematic Handbook of Volumetric Analysis; or, the Quantitative 
Estimation of Chemical Substances by Measure.” By Francis Sutton, F.C.S. 
Small 8vo. pp. 282. London: J. Churchill and Sons. 1863. 

4 “Die Kitt-, Leim-, Cement-, und Mértel-Fabrikation, mit Einschliiss der 
Kalk- und Gypsbrennerei von Wilhelm Leonhardt.” 12mo, pp. 226. Leipzig: 
Otto Spamer. 1863. 

5 “‘Vademecum fiir den Praktischen Eisenhiittenmann, Sammlung von Regeln, 
Dimensionen, Formuler, &c., nach den besten Hiilfsmitteln und eigenen Erfab- 
rungen zusammengestellt von Dr. Carl Hartmann.” rd LEuition. 12mo, 
pp. 415. Hamm: C. Miiller. 1863, 
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furnace, and particularly of the best means of producing the requisite 
blast, will be found of especial importance to the practical man. 

The geological survey of India has already made considerable pro- 
gress in the investigation of the geology of our vast eastern empire, 
its last annual report indicating a large extent of country in Bengal, 
including a portion skirting the foot of the Himalayas from the banks 
of the Ganges at Hurdwar up into Cashmere, besides a very consider- 
able space in the Presidency of Madras, which has been examined and 
mapped. Many of the results of these surveys have been published in 
the volumes of memoirs published by the Survey, and we have now 
received the first part of a distinct series of Memoirs,® in which it is 
proposed to describe and figure the organic remains found during the 
progress of the survey. This part contains a monograph by Mr. H. F. 
Blanford of the Belemnites and Nautili of the remarkable series of 
Cretaceous rocks occurring in the Pondicherry and Trichinopoli district 
of the Madras Presidency, upon the precise nature of which the late 
Professor Edward Forbes and MM. D’Orbigny and D’Archiae enter- 
tained conflicting opinions. The former regarded the uppermost of 
these beds as the equivalents of the European upper greensand and 
gault, and the lowest deposit as nearly corresponding in age with the 
lower greensand, or perhaps still older, in fact, “ as belonging to the 
lowest part of the Cretaceous system,” many of the fossils contained in it 
being representations of odlitic forms. M. D’Orbigny at tirst regarded 
the whole series as belonging to the period of the lower chalk or 
chalk-marl, but afterwards changed his opinion, and referred the rocks 
to the same epoch with our upper chalk; whilst M. D’Archiac places 
the whole upon the horizon of the gault. Mr. Blanford regards the 
results lately obtained by the Indian Geological Survey as confirmatory 
of Professor Forbes’ view, and the paleontological evidence furnished 
by his present publication is certainly favourable to this opinion. Of 
the nineteen species of Nautili here described, five are identical with 
European species ; these are found chiefly in the middle and upper 
part of the series, and four of them correspond with species occurring 
in the chalk-marl, upper greensand, and gault of Europe. The fifth 
European form, if correctly determined, would seem to indicate a still 
later origin for the bed containing it: it is the Nautilus Danicus, 
found in Europe only in the uppermost beds of the Cretaceous series. 
In the lowest of the Indian beds, that of Pondicherry, again, a species 
(V. Pondicherrianus) occurs, which exhibits the longitudinal stria- 
tion characteristic of some Jurassic nautili. 

Following the example of his colleague Professor Huxley, Professor 
Ramsay has published his “ Lectures to Working Men on the Physical 
Geology and Geography of Great Britain.”? These lectures include 





6 * Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Palzontologia Indica.” Pub- 
lished by order of His Excellency the Governor-General of India in Council, under 
the direction of Thomas Oldham, LL.D. 4to. London: Williams and Norgate, 1861. 

7 “Tue Physical Geology and Geography of Great Britain: a Course of Six 
Lectures delivered to Working Men in the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn- 
street, by Professor A. C, Ramsay, F.R.S.” 12mo, pp. 145. London; E. Stan- 
ford, 1363. 
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an excellent sketch of the general theory of the formation of strata 
and the changes produced in them by physical causes, with indications 
of the arrangement and distribution of the various beds in England 
and Scotland, a description of the effects of glacial action, especially as 
shown in Great Britain, and a discussion of the influence produced by 
the physical structure of the country upon the climate and the habits 
of the people. The fifth lecture gives an account of the most recent 
changes which have taken place in our island, and of those which are 
now occurring—the effects of rainfall, river-drainage, and alterations in 
the level of the land, and includes an abstract of the evidence touching 
the antiquity of man. 

Mr. Page has followed up his well-known and excellent elemen- 
tary treatises on Geology, with a “'Text-book of Physical Geography,’”* 
which recommends itself to the learner by its simplicity and the philo- 
sophical spirit in which it has been prepared. As an introduction to 
the special subject of his treatise, Mr. Page briefly describes our earth 
in its general or external relations, its configuration and geological 
structure, and the general distribution of land and water. In the fol- 
lowing sections, the ordinary subjects of physical geography, the con- 
figuration of the surface of the land, the ocean with its tides and cur- 
rents, the various atmospheric phenomena, and the distribution of 
life on the earth, are treated with great perspicuity, furnishing a good 
epitome of the general principles of the science. 

Professor von Kliden’s “ Handbook of Geography,”® of which the 
second volume is now before us, is a wonderful monument of the per- 
severance of the author. This volume, which is devoted to the poli- 
tical geography of Europe, consists of nearly 1400 closely printed 
pages, and contains an abstract of almost all possible information 
respecting the various States of Europe, their divisions, population, 
cities, commerce, and even amusements. As might be expected of 
such a work, it is often a little behindhand in its information, but in 
those parts which we have examined it bears marks of being prepared 
with great care, many comparatively minute details being correctly 

iven. 
‘ Dr. Wilson’s “ Prehistoric Man’! hardly fulfils the expectations 
which would be formed from its title. It treats but little directly of 
the questions connected with the antiquity of the human race, and yet 
the whole object of the book is to demonstrate the probability of the 
shorter chronology. Dr. Wilson holds the opinion that man was 
created in the perfection of intellectual and moral power, and supports 
this view by quotations from the Bible and Milton’s “ Paradise Lost.” 
He does not consider that this notion is at all invalidated by the fact 





8 “ Introductory Text-book of Physical Geography.”” By David Page, F.R.S.E., 
F.G.S8. pp. 193. London and Edinburgh : Blackwoods. 1863. 

® «‘ Handbuch der Erdkunde; Liinder- und Staatenkunde von Europa.” Von 
R. G. A. von Kléden, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 1394. Berlin: Weidmann. 

10 « Prehistoric Man: Researches into the Origin of Civilization in the Old and 
New World.” By Daniel Wilsor, LL.D. 2 vols, 8vo, pp. 488 and 500. 
Cambridge and London ; Macmillan and Co, 1862. 
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that the early races of men had only rude stone implements, and 
denies the chronological value of the so-called stone, bronze, and iron 
periods of archzxologists, although admitting that such periods appear 
to have occurred in the development of the civilization of most peoples. 
The first business of man, and that which, according to our author, 
worthily occupied the perfect intellectuality of Adam in the garden of 
Eden was the elaboration of speech; after this came the discovery of 
the use of fire, and of the means of making the opposite element, 
the water, useful to him by the invention of rude rafts and canoes. 
The development of the tool-making instinct, of the metallurgic arts, 
and the architectural and artistic phases of the human mind, of the 
art of making pottery and that of writing, are referred to and illus- 
trated chiefly by examples drawn from the traces of former inhabi- 
tants of the New World. On all these topics, and on several others 
more or less connected with them, Dr. Wilson has accumulated 
a vast amount of often curious and interesting information, which 
is placed before the reader in an agreeable and elegant style, although 
the author exhibits a very strong tendency to spread his mate- 
rials over too wide a space. In a chapter on the crania of extinct 
and existing American tribes, Dr. Wilson denies the unity of the 
American cranial type, and in opposition to the views of Morton, 
Agassiz, and others, cites numerous measurements of erania, which 
certainly show as great discrepancies as could be found in crania col- 
lected from a similar extent of country in the Old World. Such 
agreements in character as may be found to run generally through the 
various races of American men, seem to be ascribed by the author 
chiefly to what may be called climatic influences, and he adduces the 
fact that the Yankee of the present day has already begun to acquire 
more or less of a peculiar physiognomy and habit of body. Accord- 
ingly, in opposition to the view that “the north-eastern movement of 
the tide of migration and its overflow into America are the chief or 
sole means by which the New World could be peopled from an Asiatic 
centre,” the author holds that the ancient people of Chili and Peru, 
distinguished by certain physical peculiarities, and by the remarkable 
development of some of the arts, were derived indirectly from Southern 
Asia through the medium of the Polynesian Archipelago, and spread 
themselves in a northern direction through Mexico to the northern 
continent, where the traces of their civilization are to be found in the 
wonderful structures left by the mound-builders in the valley of the 
Mississippi. ‘To the northern or Mongolian source of population the 
author refers the Esquimaux and the various tribes of North American 
Indians, who may be supposed to have displaced, or perhaps exter- 
minated, these more ancient and civilized races. Besides these two 
sources, a third wave is supposed to have crossed the Atlantic by way 
of the Canaries and Madeira to Brazil. In reviewing his evidence, 
Dr. Wilson comes to the conclusion that the balance is in favour of 
the introduction of the human inhabitants of America probably from 
an Asiatic cradle-land, and therefore that all arguments drawn from 
their supposed peculiarities in opposition to the doctrine of the unity of 
the human species fall to the ground; and going back over the various 
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indications of man’s progress in the arts and in civilization, as indi- 
cated by him under the various heads already referred to, he main- 
tains that we can by historical evidence trace these so nearly to their 
beginnings, that no great extension of time beyond the ordinary chro- 
nology is necessary to carry us back to the primeval condition of 
man. 

Under the somewhat inapplicable title of “ Outlines of a New Theory 
of Muscular Action,” " the Rev. Samuel Haughton has published a 
small work containing interesting observations on some of the phe- 
nomena manifested by the muscles, accompanied by calculations founded 
upon them. With regard to the muscular susurrus, or sound emitted 
by a contracted muscle, the author states that from his own experi- 
ments and those made by others at his request, the note produced is 
either CCC or D DD, corresponding respectively to 32 and 36 vibra- 
tious ina second. The note closely resembles the sound of a London 
cab when driven quickly over the stones ; a cab going at the rate of 
eight miles an hour will pass over about 35:2 paving stones in a second. 
In a calculation from these data of the “amount of work stored 
up in muscles,” the author finds by experiment that in holding the 
arms extended horizontally the supra-spinatus and deltoid muscles of 
each side perform a: average amount of work before exhaustion (in 
seven and a half minutes) equal to lilting 1134 ]bs. through a space of 
one foot ; by weighing the supra-spinatus and the central portion of 
the deltoid (which alone is employed in holding up the arm), he finds 
that the amount of muscle exerted is 53 0z., or on both sides 10+ oz. ; 
which, therefore, he says, is capable of lifting about one ton through 
a foot. Auscultation proves that the first sound of the heart gives 
the same musical tone as the other muscles of the body ; and as it 
never becomes wearied, it is a matter of some physiological interest to 
calculate the amount of work done by it during the day. The average 
weight of the human heart being 9°39 oz., calculation from the 
previous data gives 0°9275 ton as the amount which would be lifted 
through the space of a foot in seven anda half minutes by the muscular 
force of the heart, or 175°09 tons in the course of the day. By a 
calculation of the quantity of muscle not engaged in the contractions 
of the heart, the author arrives’at the conclusion that three-tenths are 
to be deducted, and hence he finds the daily work of the heart = 1246 
foot-tons, or fully one-third of the daily labouring force of the whole 
body. From an observation made on the jets of blood emitted from a 
Jarge artery accidentally opened during an operation, Dr. Haughton 
calculates that the hydrostatic pressure in the arteries and left ventricle 
of man is equal to that found by Hales in the horse, or 110 inches, 
equivalent to 4°211 Ibs. on each square inch of the lett ventricle, and 
from these data he arrives at 121°82 foot-tous as the total daily work 
of the heart. 

A treatise on Gall-stones, by Dr. Thudichum ; an essay on “ Syphilitic 
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Diseases of the Eve and Ear,” by Mr. Hutchinson; “Studies in 
Physiology and Medicine,” by the late Dr. R. J. Graves; a volume on 
the “ Human Entozoa,” by Dr. A. Sinith; and one on the “Cure of 
Clubfoot,” by Mr. Barwell, are the only English medical works we 
have to notice. From the Paris press we have “La Médecine chez 
les Chinois,” par le Capitaine P. Dabry. 

The works of Dr. Thudichum and Mr. Hutchinson are valuable 
contributions to the science of medicine, more especially the latter ; 
whilst the collection of papers by Dr. Graves is interesting as showing 
the wide range of subjects which received the attention of one to whom 
medicine owes much. 

In his treatise on Gall-stones,!? Dr. Thudichum gives at some length 
a digest of the historical literature of the subject. ‘The chapter con- 
tains a large amount of information interesting to those who are curious 
in tracing the steps by which we have gained a knowledge of the 
subject. ‘The author enters minutely into the chemical constitution 
and physical history of gall-stones, giving numerous analyses of them 
as they are found in man and animais. The author believes that gall- 
stones have their origin in some decomposition of the bile akin to 
putrefaction, whereby certain solid constituents become deposited, 
forming a nucleus around which further deposits accumulate. The 
reasons for adopting this theory, and the chemical facts which support 
it, are given in detail in the chapter devoted to the consideration of this 
portion of the subject. An interesting chapter op the anatomy of 
gall-stone disease is followed by others on the pathology and treatment, 
in which will be found records of several interesting and illustrative 
eases. The work is a valuable and much-needed addition to our scanty 
literature on this obscure and troublesome disease, 

Mr. Hutchinson’s essay on the “Syphilitic Diseases of the Eye and 

jar’’!3 is a volume of more importance, having for itsobject the extension 
of our knowledge of a group of affections, grave in their consequences, and 
hitherto obscure in their origin and progress; this is done not merely by 
an analysis of the opinions of others, but by much careful original research 
and observation. ‘The greater portion of the work is taken up with a 
record of cases, and general considerations on the subjects of iritis and 
interstitial keratitis. As regards the first of these affections, the author 
says:—“In 1852 I ventured to suggest in print that infantile iritis 
was a more frequent disease than usually supposed; the suggestion 
being chiefly based on the frequent discovery of synechi in those too 
young to have suffered from acquired syphilis.” This section contains 
a detailed account of twenty-three cases, giving an admirable sketch 
of the various phenomena presented by this affection. Of interstitial 





12 «4 Treatise on Gall-stones ; their Chemistry, Pathology, and Treatment.” 
By J. L. W. Thudichum, M.D. Illustrated with plates. pp. 323. London: 
John Churchill and Sons, 1863. 

13 «* A Clinical Memoir on certain Diseases of the Eye and Ear, consequent on 
Inherited Syphilis,” with an appended chapter of Commentaries on the Transmis- 
sion of Syphilis from Parent to Offspring, and its more remote Consequences.” 
By Jonathan Hutchinson, F.R.C.S,, Senior-Assistant Surgeon to the London Hos- 
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keratitis, the author records the particulars of a hundred and two 
cases. This affection of the cornea, hitherto regarded as of strumous 
origin, the author believes to be due to inherited syphilis, a view which 
has been adopted by many eminent observers since this theory of its 
production was first promulgated by the author. This affection of the 
eye the author believes to be generally, if not invariably, accompanied 
by peculiarities in the form of the central upper incisor teeth. That 
this discovery has become an accepted fact in the science of medicine, 
can as yet be scarcely said. Nevertheless, the author presents an 
array of evidence which, if it does not convince the reader, must at 
least give a strong presumption of the truth of his inductions. The 
value of the author’s remarks, in a practical point of view, is great, 
for they suggest a method of treatment for this unmanageable affection 
more likely to be successful than any that has hitherto been adopted. 
The remaining portions of the work are devoted to the syphilitic diseases 
of the other tissues entering into the structure of the eye, and to 
deafness associated with these affections. 

“ Studies in Physiology and Medicine” !* is an interesting collection 
of papers by the late Dr. Graves, on various topics more or less inti- 
mately connected with medicine and physiology. The editor, in his 
preface says :—“ It is hardly necessary to say that this work is not to 
be taken as setting forth the state of physiology in our time. But 
these remains of Graves have an especial value, as showing how the 
mind of a great physician dealt with physiology in its relation to 
medicine.” The biographical notice prefixed to these papers contains 
some interesting criticisms on the different systems of medical education 
adopted at the great medical schools, prior to and during the career 
of Graves; and an interesting sketch of his life and labours, more 
especially in reference to the part he took in establishing a better 
system of clinical teaching. The topics treated of in this collection 
of papers are various: the following quotation from that on the 
“ Position of Man’’ is not without interest at the present time :— 


“A consideration of the manner in which the human species has obtained 
a degree of knowledge and power so much above all other animals will prove 
that, although intimately connected with them in bodily formation and develop- 
ment, man is separated from them by a well marked line.” . . . 

“His intelligence is more than sufficient to exalt him so far above the rest 
of living beings, that he rises into a distinct class, and by the sole gift of 
reason is constituted the lord of creation.” 

Amongst the numerous papers contained in the volume, the following 
will be found most interesting :—“On the Position of Man in the 
Scale of Life ;” “ Distinctive Character of Man ;” “Temperament and 
Appetite ;” and lastly, a valuable essay “On the Progress of Asiatic 
Cholera,” in which the author marshals a vast array of evidence in 
favour of the contagious nature of the disease. These various papers 
are worthy of a careful perusal. They set forth on a variety of subjects 
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the mind of one who in his life did much by precept and example to 
advance the healing art, and whose memory ought ever to be held in 
respect by those who value true virtue and the faithful discharge of 
duty as the best attributes of a good man. 

Dr. A. Smith’s work on the Human Entozoa! does little more 
than pass over the ground already occupied by other authors; the 
work has no pretension to originality. The author gives descriptions 
of the various Entozoa which infest the human body, and the treat- 
ment generally adopted. To those practitioners of medicine who have 
neither the time or inclination to investigate the subject, either in a 
zoological or a medical point of view, the book may be useful, as it 
gives at no great length a fair outline of the subject. 

For a long time past, surgeons have assumed that the various forms 
of club-foot are due to abnormal and permanent contractions of cer- 
tain muscles. They have therefore sought to remedy the evil by 
dividing the tendons of the muscles alleged to be exerting an undue 
force. Apart from other evils incident to this practice, there was one 
which proved a great bar to its satisfactory performance, namely, the 
serious external wounds which were made in order to reach the 
muscles to be operated upon. In 1832, however, a new method was 
hit upon by Stromeyer, enabling him to divide the tendons of muscles 
without the risk hitherto incurred of inducing suppuration and 
sloughing at the seat of operation. This method consists of intro- 
ducing a knife through a very small aperture in the skin, and dividing 
the tendon beneath without exposing the parts involved to the 
air. As soon as this method, known as subcutaneous surgery, was 
demonstrated to be practicable, it was carried to an immense extent, 
and since that time the general treatment of club-foot has mainly 
consisted of the practice of tenotomy, the deformed foot being after- 
wards restored to and retained in its normal position by an iron shoe 
and upright support regulated by springs and screws. This method 
undoubtedly succeeds not unfrequently in getting rid of any great 
deformity, but rarely results in giving the patient a really strong and 
useful foot. Mr. Barwell has just published an original and admirable 
little work,!6 in which he demonstrates, and we think quite success- 
fully, that the tendon-cutting treatment of club-foot is an entire mis- 
take ; and expounds a method of cure, adopted by himself, “ conceived 
and founded,” as he says, on the following principles :— 

“Ist. That as the loss of balance in muscular action which produces the 
deformity, is nearly always caused by paralysis of a certain set of muscles, we 


are to restore that balance. ; ae 
“2nd. This restoration is to be accomplished by substituting a force for 





15 ‘The Human Entozoa ; comprising the Description of the different Species of 
Worms found in the Intestines and other parts of the Human Body, and the 
Pathology and Treatment of the various Affections produced by their presence. By 
W. A. Smith, M.D. pp. 251. London: H. K. Lewis. 1863. 

16 ‘Qn the Cure of Club-foot without cutting Tendons; and on certain New 
Methods of treating other Deformities,” By Richard Barwell, F.R.C.S. London : 
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the weakened or paralysed muscles, and not by depriving the still useful ones 
of their power. 

“3rd. ‘Ihat the suecedaneum must be applied as nearly as possible in the 
direction and position of the paralysed organ or organs; and must act on the 
parts, and on those only, on which the muscular force is normally expended. 

“4th. Thus the foot is not to be treated as a whole, but as a compound of 
many bones; each of which being subject to muscular action plays a definite 
part in deformities. 

“5th. That since motion is essential to prevent or overcome fatty degene- 
ration, as well as to allow the weakened muscles to recover their power, the 
foot is not to be fastened to any rigid clog; but, on the contrary, each part is 
to be allowed movement, which is gradually to be guided by the imitative force 
from an abnormal into the normal direction.” 


A clear exposition of the way in which he applies these principles 
in curing each variety of mal-formed foot occupies the greater part of 
Mr. Barwell’s little work. It also contains two chapters on deformi- 
ties of the leg, in which the principles and methods of treatment 
advocated are analogous to those adopted by the author in the cure of 
club-foot. The book is alike remarkable for the scientific views and 
ingenious devices which it describes, and will prove, we are sure, a 
very valuable contribution to surgical art. 

In the remaining work, “La Médecine chez les Chinois,” 7 we 
have an epitome of medicine as practised by the Chinese. It 
details the various theories of the pulse, so important a part of 
Chinese medicine, and then treats briefly the most important forms of 
disease, and the treatment adopted. Though the science of medicine 
as practised in this part of the world is not likely to be advanced by 
the study of the art as practised by our brethren of the Celestial 
Empire, nevertheless this book cannot fail to interest all lovers of 
medical science. The volume concludes with a chapter on Chinese 
veterinary medicine and surgery. 





(HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


= antiquity of man is an engrossing topic. To trace the history 

of our race to its origin, or even proximately to determine the 
question, How old are we ? would be a proud and noteworthy achieve- 
ment. The historical epoch, in the case of Egypt, has been carried 
back to a very remote period.! Bunsen, who knew everything that 
ought to have happened, places the creation of the first man about the 
year B.C. 20,000, the weather being then particularly favourable; the 
reign of Bytis, the first priest-king of ‘Thebes, he dates B.c. 9085; 





17 «‘La Médecine chez les Chinois.” Par le Capitaine P. Dabry. pp. 580. 
Paris: H. Plon. 1863. 

4 “On the Historical Antiquity of the People of Egypt : their Vulgar Kalendar 
and the Epoch of its Introduction.” By Johannes von Gumpach. London: 
Dulau and Co. 1863. 
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that of the first elected king commenced, as he states, B.c. 7230; 
that of her first hereditary king, B.c. 5413; and that of Menes, the 
first historical king, B.c. 3623. The epoch of this last king’s reign is 
assigned by Professor Lepsius to the year B.c. 3893. 

M. Lesueur places it still higher, B.c. 5773; and Mr. Osborn 
greatly lower, B.c. 2429; the long and short systems of chronology 
differing by an interval varying from 900 to 3300 years. ‘The ingenious 
writer, Herr von Gumpach, from whose essay we derive these state- 
ments, rejecting the fanciful speculations of Bunsen, and declining to 
produce (as he insinuates that Lepsius has done), “ for the thousands 
of Prussian Fredericks-d’or spent, as many centuries of Egyptian 
antiquity,” occupies a sort of middle position between the long and 
the short chronologists. Not deficient, however, in courage, he 
undertakes to place the Kalendarian system of the ancient Egyptians 
on a firm basis, and to establish the earliest epoch of their accredited 
history on secure grounds. Averring that Champollion, misconstruing 
a particular hieroglyphic element, erroneously interpreted the Egyptian 
seasons; that the kalendar of Brugsch represents the true kalendar, 
and that consequently Brugsch’s interpretation of the seasons is the 
true interpretation,— lhe furnishes what he regards as positive proof, 
that the true nomenclature of the Egyptian kalendar is that which is 
based on Dr. Brugsch’s discovery. In the second part of his essay, 
availing himself of this discovery which “ fixes the introduction of the 
Egyptian kalendar to one of the epochs of the Sothic cycle,” Herr 
von Gumpach endeavours to determine the date of the historical 
king Menes. To do this, he argues that this monarch’s reign must 
have been synchronous either with the earlier or with the later of two 
Sothie epochs, B.c. 2785 and B.c. 1325; and alleging that the ka- 
lendar was certainly introduced before the later of these epochs, he 
concludes that there is no reasonable doubt that the reign of Menes 
comprised the year B.C. 2785, and that the kalendarian system, repre- 
sented by the vague year and the Sothie cycle, was introduced in 
Egypt by him. For the coincident trains of reasoning which seem 
to the author to justify this conclusion, we must refer to the essay 
in which he discusses the question of the historical antiquity of the 
people of Egypt. There is much good sense in the observations of Herr 
von Gumpach, who appears to write with a competent knowledge of 

his subject. It may be that he lays too great stress on the historical 

argument drawn from the passage in the Chronicle of Syncellus ; a 
document whose composition, the late Sir George Cornewall Lewis, 
following Boeckh, refers to the interval between Eusebius and the 
two chronographers Anianus and Pandorus, that is, during the fourth 
and fifth centuries. But we leave it to professed Egyptologists to 
pronounce on the validity of Herr von Gumpach’s reasoning. 

Dr. Milman, while venturing to doubt every one of the chronolo- 
gical systems of our learned writers on Egyptian history, including 
the Book of Kings of Lepsius, and the calculations of his pious and 
lamented friend Baron Bunsen, accepts as fully worthy of trust the 
broad historical facts to which the monuments and their inscriptions 

[Vol. LXXX. No. CLVII.]—New Seniss, Vol. XXIV. No. I. T 
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bear testimony.? Though not quite convinced that Menes was a real 
personage, he thinks that the conquest of the Hyksos, or Shepherd 
kings, possesses every mark of historic truth. These shepherd kings 
he thinks preceded the peaceful household of Jacob in their descent into 
Egypt. At what period this migration took place the historian of 
the Jewish people is unable to decide. The approximate date of the 
Exodus he supposes to be about B.c. 1320. If the prediction, therefore, 
in Gen. xv. 13, that the posterity of Abraham should sojourn and 
be afflicted in Egypt for 400 years, and the statement in Ex. xii. 40, 
that they did dwell there for 430 years, were admissible, there would 
be no difficulty in ascertaining the approximate date of the migration. 
But certain considerations make the historian hesitate, or even prefer 
to “omit the dates till the time of the Exodus.”? Dean Milman, it 
appears, cannot understand the prodigious increase in one family 
during one generation. Kohath, the son of Levi, he alleges, had four 
sons, from each of whom in one generation, must have sprung on the 
average 2150 males, the entire progeny of these prolific gentlemen, as 
estimated in Numbers iii. 28, being 8600. To remove the difficulty, 
the Dean suggests that some general error runs through the whole 
numbering of the Israelites, or that some names have been dropped 
out of the genealogies. But this is a pure assumption, and not recon- 
cilable with various Biblical statements. God had predicted the return 
of the children of Israel in the fourth generation (Gen. xv. 16). 
Moses and Aaron, the leaders of the Exodus, represent the fourth 
generation: so does Korah in Numbers xvi. 1.* Besides, we are 
distinctly told that Kohath begat Amram, and that Amram was the 
father of Moses by Jochebed, who, be it remembered, was Levi’s own 
daughter (Num. xxvi. 59). Still less tenable is the view that the 
numerical exaggerations of the census are due to the corruptions of the 
text, or that any error can have originally crept into an enumeration 
supervised, we may say, by Jehovah himself. The “return” of the first 
chapter of Numbers is both general and particular, for the tribes and 
for the nation ; its correctness is confirmed by another general and 
particular return in the second chapter. The total number of the warriors 
is given on so many occasions, in different parts of the Pentateuch, 
that it is impossible to suppose it an error, except in that sense which 
would go far to undermine the authority of the sacred documents. 
To assume that a cypher has been systematically added is pure wil- 
fulness ; and, after all, this portentously large population is only what 
the Divine promise in Genesis leads us to expect; only what Moses 





2 “The History of the Jews ; from the Earliest Period down to Modern Times.” 
By Henry Hart Milman, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s. In Three vols. Third edition, 
thoroughly revised and extended. London: John Murray. 1863. 

* Nahshon and Zelophehad, however, were of the sixth generation. It may be 
remarked here, that from Salmon, the son of Nahshon (see Ruth iv. and Matt. i.) 
to David (inclusively) were five generations; the received date for the Exodus 
being B.c. 1491, that for David’s Accession B.c. 1055. Compare the statements 
in Genesis and Numbers with the corresponding accounts in 1 Chron. i.-ix. 
Especially see chap. vii. 14-27, where Joshua the son of Nun, appears to belong 
to the eleventh generation, while Ephraim’s daughter built three towns in the land 
of Canaan ! 
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(Deut. i. 10) says it was, “as the stars of heaven for multitude.” 
Critics forget, when they would reduce the 600,000, to 60,000 that the 
armed force of Ephraim amounted to 40,500, and that of Manasseh to 
32,200 that the Levites alone (the males who were more than a month 
old) amounted to 22,000; that the first-born males, from a month old 
and upward, exceeded that number by 273, and as proof of the accuracy of 
this last element, that the sum total of the redemption-money (tive 
shekels) to be given per head for this excess, is correctly stated to be 1365 
shekels (Num. iii. 40—50). Dean Milman himself speaks cautiously 
as to the mode of reducing the 600,000 fighting-men, (two millions 
and-a-half, if we reckon the whole population) but he insists on great 
abatement. Differing from what he calls the modern critical school 
as to the practicability of moving such a large body of men (an army 
at least one-third larger than that with which Bonaparte invaded 
Russia), he says, very naturally, “ I should like to have put the plain 
abstract question to Napoleon or the Duke of Wellington” (vol. i. p. 
190). It is singular that the repetition of this difficulty in the exit 
from Egypt should have been sv little remarked in the case of the 
invasion of Palestine. In a second census (detailed as well as general) 
of a new generation (Numbers xxvi.) taken at the end of the forty 
years’ wandering, the number of the males above twenty is ‘reckoned 
at 601,730. This enormous army, to specify only one salient objection, 
is said (Joshua vi.) to defile once every day for six days, and seven 
times on a seventh day, round the walls of Jericho. Such representa- 
tions, of course, Dean Milman refuses to believe, but he escapes from 
the difficulty which his incredulity raises by arbitrary and uncritical 
assumptions. It is true that the infallibility of the Bible narrative 
once surrendered, we may easily suppose arithmetical inaccuracies to 
have crept in, but to assert a mistake in the figures wherever there is 
an absurdity in a statement, is an inadmissible and suicidal procedure. 
From our own point of view we quite agree with Dean Milman in his 
rejection of the so-called Bible chronology ; but it seems scarcely 
possible for an unbiassed critic, or a believer in plenary inspiration, to 
doubt* that a period of 1656 years is assumed in its pages to have 
elapsed between the Creation of Adam and the Deluge, another of 367 
between the Deluge and the Call of Abraham, a third of 215 between 
the Call of Abraham and the Migration into Egypt, a fourth of 400 
or 430 years between that migration and the Exodus, and a filth of 
480 years between the Exodus and the building of Solomon’s Temple. 
(See, in particular, Gen. v.and xi, and 1 Kings vi.1.) But it may be 
asked, does the Dean of St. Paul’s believe in the plenary inspiration 
of the Pentateuch? We shall make no direct attempt to answer 
the question, but content ourselves with giving illustrations of his 
critical treatment of some portions of the Old Testament. The details 
of the splendid promise to Abraham he characterizes as a mass of 
legend (vol. i. p. 7). . Lot’s wife he pronounces to have been suffo- 
cated by the sulphureous vapours, and her body encrusted with the 
saline particles which filled the atmosphere (p. 18). The adventure 





* We mean in regard to the general correctness of the entire representation, 
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with Abimelek excites in his mind a suspicion that it is a traditional 
variation of a similar transaction in Egypt (p. 25). Awful respect 
for the Divine nature induces him to adopt the notion that Jacob’s 
contest took place in a dream, and with a phantasm (p. 34) ; although 
the statement (Gen. xxxiii. 25—32) is fatal to this semi-rationalistic 
interpretation. In a notable instance Dean Milman rejects the puerile 
device of orthodoxy “to save appearances.” He admits that the free- 
booting Jephthah literally offered up his daughter as a burnt-offering 
to Jehovah ; he allows its full force, moreover, to the passage in Levi- 
ticus xxvii. 29, granting that by virtue of the sanction there given to the 
Cherem or Anathema, even the lives of children might be so devoted 
to the Lord, that they could not be redeemed, but must “surely be 
put todeath.” We find it impossible to understand how Dean Milman 
can maintain that the law neither approves nor sanctions such a vow, 
if it rigorously exacts its fulfilment. The free criticism of our his- 
torian, however, does not prevent him from claiming for the so-called 
Books of Moses a very early date. The Book of Genesis he apparently 
regards asa compilation from more ancient documents : that of Deutero- 
nomy he considers to be an authentic production of the Mosaic 
period, though not without interpolations ; a judgment which, in our 
opinion, exhibits an entire want of critical appreciation. The cardinal 
discrepancy which arises from a comparison of the statement in Exod. 
vi. 3, with the frequent assertions throughout the Book of Genesis 
which contradict it, Dean Milman very candidly acknowledges when 
he says, “according to the plain and distinct words of this text, the 
holy name Jehovah was as yet unknown to the descendants of Abraham. 
It is introduced with all the solemnity of a new revelation.” When, 
however, he seeks to escape from the consequences of this acknowledg- 
ment by imputing an anachronism to the writers of the sacred books, 
we are surprised that he does not see how completely this explanation 
destroys the credit usually claimed for those old records, since the 
anachronism is a pervading characteristic and constituent element of 
the Book of Genesis. Does the Dean believe that Abraham called the 
name of the place Jehovah-Jireh ? (Gen. xxii. 14); if he believes that 
he did, his anachronistic solution of the difficulty must be abandoned ; 
if he believes that he did not, he impeaches the authority of a most 
notorious scriptural passage. 

From these specimens of our historian’s critical procedure, it will be 
seen that with rare courage and a noble devotion to truth, if with cer- 
tain unphilosophical prepossessions, the author of the “ History of the 
Jews” occupies a distinguished place in the ranks of free criticism 
within the Church. We might quote a passage on the Book of 
Daniel (vol. i. p. 413), which seems to imply that the author is not 
far from sharing the opinion of the Rev. Rowland Williams as to the 
genuineness, and in part as to the authenticity of this book, or we 
might, and in fact we will, refer to p. 191, to show that a Dean is 
nearly as “ great an arithmetician as a Bishop, and can note ‘a singular 
discrepancy’ with the same detective eye and set a sum with the same 
dexterous hand.”’ “The first-born,” says this rival enumerator, “ were 
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only 22,273, the adult males, 603,550. How many males does this 
give toa family 2” Dr. Milman, we see, is really as well up in his 
numbers as Dr. Colenso, and notwithstanding poetic authority to the 
contrary, we doubt whether there is “a difference between a bishop 
and a dean.” At any rate the indigenous dean runs the colonial 
bishop very hard. 

The Biblical history of the Jews forms a portion, and, in a literary 
sense, the least effective portion of the valuable work before us. In it 
the author traces the eventful destiny of this remarkable people from 
the Captivity and Return to the persecution under Antiochus 
Kpiphanes, describes their re-establishment under the Asmonzans, their 
fortunes in the Idumzan or Herodian period, their sufferings under 
their Roman governors, portraying the course of the war directed by 
Vespasian, the terrific siege of Jerusalem and the fall of the Holy 
City. He next gives us an interesting sketch of the restoration of 
Jewish communities, the origin and growth of Rabbinism, the insur- 
rections in Egypt, Cyrene, &c., notably the attempt of Barcochab, 
the pseudo-Messiah, to make himself master of the ruins of Jerusalem. 
To this succeeds an account of the Patriarch of the West, and the 
Prince of the Captivity, followed by a narrative of Jewish suffering 
and prosperity under the barbarian kings and the Byzantine emperors. 
The golden age of Judaism, under the Caliphs, is contrasted with its 
iron age under Christian princes. The treatment of the Jews in 
England, Spain, and Italy, is exhibited in separate chapters. ‘The 
penultimate book contains much valuable matter on modern Judaism, 
on the relative state of the Jews to the rest of mankind, on recent 
acts for the amelioration of their civil state, and on their number in 
Africa, Asia, Europe, and America; while the ultimate book is devoted 
to a survey of the influence of the Jews on philosophy, poetry, 
history, &. 

The first edition of the History thus rapidly described, appeared 
upwards of thirty years ago. The present, or third edition, is not only 
revised but extended. ‘The earlier portion being slightly, the later 
portion very considerably enlarged. The republication falls in a cri- 
tical period. 1t will be welcomed alike by the more decided opponents 
of the Helvetic or literal theory of Inspiration; by all the advocates 
of free theology and liberty of thought; by all who can appreciate 
scholarly acquirement, intellectual dignity, and moral courage ; and, 
perhaps, most of all, by the educated men and women of that en- 
during and influential race which has given the world Moses, Isaiah, 
Jesus, Paul, Maimonides, Spinoza, and Heine; the philosophic Men- 
delssohn, and that “dead king of melody,” his noble descendant, who 
has married Shakespeare’s immortal dream to music that will surely 
be co-eternal with it. 

If Judaism was the antecedent of Christianity, it was also more or 
less the antecedent of Mohammedanism. The prophet of Islam is 
shown to have had an early acquaintance with Jewish tales ; and even 
allowing that the rudimentary monotheism which was unfolding itself 
in the minds of contemporary Arabs was of native growth, the inter- 
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relations of the two religions cannot be denied. In an excellent 
sketch of the “ Life of Mohammed,” Theodore Néldeke contents him- 
self with indicating the direction in which we are to look for the ex- 
ternal influences that worked on the susceptible mind of the founder 
of Islam, attempting no exact determination of the source or mode 
in which the conviction of the unity of God forced itself upon him; 
but leaving, we think, the impression that there was some direct im- 
pulse from without. The sincerity of Mohammed he considers un- 
questionable ; and while admitting the plausibleness of the view that 
distinguishes between the earlier and later career of the prophet, and 
which presumes an incipient nobleness of character and a subsequent 
abasement, he maintains its consistency throughout. From beginning 
to end (with one exception at most) he was the same man, though the 
defects of his nature were brought out by circumstances or opportu- 
nity. From first to last he was true to the office which he had assumed, 
as the Messenger of God, sent to convert his fellow-men to the true 
faith, to save them from eternal punishment, and make them partakers 
of heavenly felicity. But though our author insists on the essential 
nobleness and sincerity of his hero, he thinks him both physically and 
morally unhealthy. He was subject to epileptic fits ; he was deficient 
in personal courage ; he was ruled by fancy, feeling, and superstitious 
terror. The duplicity and vindictiveness noted in his later career were 
inherent in his nature, though first developed and rendered prominent 
by the possession of power. His was not a highly moral nature, ac- 
cording to our modern standard, but a noble nature, partly good and 
partly bad, and to be tested by the Arab or Oriental standard, com- 
parable, for instance, to that of David, who associated with splendid 
qualities, cruelty, revengefulness, and treachery. Néldeke’s popular 
biography of the prophet rests substantially on his own original in- 
vestigation, though he has availed himself of the labour of his prede- 
cessors, Muir, Sprenger, Weil, and Caussin de Perceval. The result 
seems to be a readable, judicious, and impartial life of a man who 
founded a religion and virtually created an empire. 

Mr. Bullock commences his survey of “The History of Modern 
Europe”* with a glance at the condition of the Roman world about a 
hundred years before the birth of Mohammed, and concludes it with 
a notice of Napoleon’s review of the successes of his reign in January, 
1863. Intended for the use of schools and private students, it is really 
nothing more than a “cram” book, though less uninteresting than 
some of the class of works to which it belongs. To assimilate such-food 
requires the digestive apparatus of an ostrich. Those who possess it can 
swallow as many of the laborious author’s historical “ tenpenny-nails” 
as they will. The book seems well packed, but the duty of correcting 
the press has been carelessly performed. Tiara is spelled with two 





3 “Das Leben Muhammed’s.” Nach den Quellen popular dargestellt von 
Theodor Néldeke. London: Williams and Norgate. 1863. 

* «The History of Modern Europe.” For schools and private students. By 
Thomas Bullock, author of the ‘‘ Illustrated History of England,” &c. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 
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r’s; we are told that Madame du Barre was the last mistress of Louis 
XV., Lord Stanophe is made to report Pitt’s last dying speech, and in 
the middle of the fifteenth century a state of dirth and uncertainty 
comes to an end. 

The origin of the greater part of the royal families of Europe is 
very ancient ; some of them going back in a direct line to Charlemagne, 
as is shown in the dynastic tables drawn up by the Baron B. de 
Keehne.5 In the fifth of these tables, the descent of the Queen of 
Great Britain is traced to Kerdic, who arrived in England about a.p. 
494, as well as to the great Medieval emperor himself. The entire 
number of royal pedigrees given in the Baron's brochure is thirty-two. 
In composing them the author has consulted the genealogical works of 
Brémmel, Camille de Behr, Berhen, Hofmeister, and Muller. They 
are printed in clear type, and each royal name has its own separate 
interspace, so that the two columns into which the pages are divided, 
are instantaneously traversed by ‘a practised eye. 

We are carried still further back into antiquity than the times of 
Charlemagne or of Kerdic, by the opening sentence of Richard of 
Cirencester’s “ Speculuin Historiale,” which assures us that the first 
king of our island was Brutus, who conferred on it the name by which 
it was afterwards known,—Britain, though a more humorous etymo- 
logy, derives it from Bpiroy (beer), our ancestors being early renowned 
for that love of malt which still distinguishes their descendants. The 
first volume of the Chronicle which records the deeds of England's 
kings,® is edited by Mr. Mayor, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, from the copy in the public library of that University ; it has 
no introduction, but there are topical notes attached to every page. 
The “historic muse” begins her song with the landing of Hengist 
and Horsa, a.p. 447, and closes it for the present with the death of 
Ethelred a.p, 871, shortly after the battle of Aschedun, in which two 
kings of the pagans, infidels, or Danes, and many thousands of their 
co-religionists and countrymen being slain, descended, one and all, into 
hell, there “to be tormented with everlasting fires,” to the great joy, 
we presume, of the aforesaid muse. 

The curious Chronicle uf the Abbey of Evesham, now printed for the 
first time, is introduced by its editor, Mr. William Dunn Macray, in 
an agreeable explanatory preface.7 He describes it as, in the main, an 
autobiographical sketch, presenting “a picture of the occasional inner 
life of a great abbey such as but rarely has been recorded.” The 
Chronicle of Evesham, in addition to the sketch so characterized, con- 


5 ‘Recherches sur l'origine de plusieurs souverains d'Europe.” London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1863. 

6 * Ricardi de Cirencester, Speculum Historiale de gestis regum Anglie.” From 
the copy in the Public Library, Cambridge. Edited by John E, B, Mayor, M.A., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Published by the authority of the Lords 
Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury, under the direction of the Master of the 
Rolls. Vol. I. a.p. 447-871. London : Longman, Green, and Co. 1863. 

7 “Chronicon Abbatia de Evesham. Ad annum 1418,” Edited by William 
Dunn Macray, M.A., Chaplain of Magdalene and New College, &c. Published by 
the authority of the Lords Commissioners, &c. London: Longman, Green, and 
Co. 1863. 
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tains the life, and miracles of St. Egwin after he was dead, the trans- 
lation and miracles of St. Odulph, the life and miracles of St. Wistan, 
and a few pages of miscellaneous miracles, so that we are really very 
handsomely treated. A brief continuation of the history of the abbots 
to the dissolution is succeeded by a glossary and an index. Hearne’s 
derivation of Britannia, from the Greek equivalent of beer, mentioned 
above, will be found in a note belonging to the preface, p. xxv. 

The third volume of the “ Eulogium Historiarum” contains the 
final part of the Fifth Book, the Genealogy of the Kings of England, 
the Monastic Chronology, the Author’s Index, and the Continuation, 
down to 1413.5 The earlier portions of the volume would seem to 
be derived from the “French Brut,’’ Malmesbury’s “ Gesta,” and 
Trivet’s “ Annals.” Of the authorship of the Continuation nothing 
is known, nor has Mr. Haydon, who contributes an excellent preface, 
been able “ to discover anything which will lead to his identification.” 
The prior part of the Chronicle has not only a direct value as a con- 
temporary report of the period a.p. 1350—1366, but has also, the 
editor tells us, an indirect value of its own as a monument of opinion. 
The Continuation he regards as trustworthy, as containing some 
original matter, and as generally free from bias. 

The volume of State Papers edited by Mr. John Bruce? is one of a 
series which promises to be of the highest importance. It carries us 
into the middle of that period of twelve years, 1628—1640, which 
Lord Clarendon has described as a time of unparalleled national happi- 
ness and tranquillity. It incorporates a number of Admiralty papers, 
an instalment, as we understand, of a large collection, available as 
material for the contemporary naval history, and supplying, if any 
document can supply them, the facts on which “the vindication of the 
imposition of ship-money must mainly rest.” A portion also of Laud’s 
private papers, appropriated by the authority of the Long Parliament 
and “used by Prynne for the purposes of the archbishop’s impeach- 
ment,” will be found calendared in the present volume. The greater 
part of these papers has never been published before. Indeed, “ until 
within an extremely recent period their very existence had altogether 
fallen out of knowledge.” Their publication in this and the ensuing 
volumes of Mr. Pruce’s calendar will greatly enhance the value of the 
work. At present we find the energetic prelate busy with a scheme 
for the regulation of the English churches and chaplaincies in Scot- 
land, with the repairs of St. Paul’s, with the Wake or Ecclesiastical- 
Festival Question, with projects for the encouragement of literature, 
and with his functions as a principal judge in the Courts of High 





8 * Eulogium (Historiarum sive Tenporis) Chronicon ab orbe condito usque ad 
annum Domini M.CCC.LXVI.,” &c. &c. Edited by Frank Scott Haydon, B.A. 
Published ty the authority of the Lords Commissioners, &. Vol. III. London: 
Longman, Green, and Co, 1863. 

® “Calendar of State Papers.” Domestic Series, of the reign of Charles I., 
1633-1634. Preserved in Her Majesty’s Public Record Office. Edited by John 
Bruce, Esq., F.S.A. Under the direction of the Master of the Rolls, and with 
the sanction of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Home Department. 
London; Longman and Vo, 1863. 
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Commission and Star Chamber. The volume contains, among other 
remarkable entries, Laud’s copy of the decree of the University of 
Oxford for Prynne’s degradation, a presentment of “one person for 
living incontinently with his wife before marriage, and nine persons 
for not doing reverence at the name of the Lord Jesus in time of 
divine service ;” a presentment of Mr. Spencer, rector of Scaldwell, 
Northamptonshire, for the omission of a bow, an epistle, and gospel, 
and affirming “that there is a fame [against] Mr. Spencer for not 
burying Edward Merrick as a Christian ought to be, stating that he 
was a usurer and ‘something worse,’ and did not deserve Christian 
burial, and omitting certain words enjoined to be read by the Book of 
Common Prayer, viz., ‘In sure and certain hope,’ &c.; as also, ‘The 
soul of our dear brother,’ &c.,” see pp. 574,575. The documents, 
illustrating a period of thirteen months, with the addition of about 
250 undated papers, are all that Mr. Bruce has been able to comprise 
in the volumes before us. 

Mrs. Everett Green’s “Calendar of the Domestic Series of State 
Papers of the reign of Charles IL.,’”!° the last of the Record Office 
publications that we have now to acknowledge, embodies the docu- 
ments that illustrate the period 1664—1666 of the reign of that 
beloved and virtuous monarch. 

The revolutionary movement of the seventeenth century in England 
terminated in the expulsion of the Stuarts, and the establishment of 
freedom in this country. The French Revolution, a century later, 
has at present abutted in a despotism, to the grief of the friends of 
political liberty. This grief M. Guizot regards as at once legitimate 
and excessive. France has not, he contends, renounced her generous 
aspirations, nor is she destitute of the means for realizing them. She has 
still a future, for she is still true to her mission—the attainment of 
political liberty. To show the constancy of France to her ideal is the 
object of the introductory essay which the distinguished writer has 
prefixed to the collection of speeches which illustrate the parliamen- 
tary history of France during the period of 1819—1848."" In this 
Introduction, which he entitles Three Generations, he traces the 
nature and progress of the continuous revolution, for such it essentially 
is, which began its startling career of oppression and amelioration in 
1789. The predominant characteristic of 1789 is explained to be the 
unanimity of the national impulse—a unanimity consisting not in 
opinions but in hopes and desires. The passionate longing of that 
ardent generation, the first of the “Three,” was for the establishment 
of justice in the social and liberty in the political order, accompanied 
with respect for personal right and national participation in the 
management of public affairs. This supreme ambition of the French 








10 «*Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of the Reign of Charles IT., 
1664-1666.” Preserved in Her Majesty’s Public Record Office. Edited by Mary 
Anne Everett Green, author of *tThe Lives of the Princesses of England,” &ec. 
Under the Direction, &c. London ; Longman, Green, and Co. 1863. 

11 “ Histoire Parlementaire de France. Recueil complet des Discours prononcés 
dans les Chambres de 1819 & 1848. Par M. Guizot. Vols. I. and 11. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1863. 
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people was shared alike by the ¢iers état, the noblesse, and the clergy 
of Old France, thé two last grades furnishing an important contin- 
gent to the cause of New France. The direct failure of ‘this unani- 
mous movement M. Guizot attributes in some subotdinate sense to the 
errors of Louis XVI. and the royal family, but principally to the 
impracticability of the revolutionary programme. In this programme 
the three distinctive principles were untenable, as being destructive of 
all government or social order. The principle which makes obedience 
to law a duty incumbent only where the consent of the subject has 
been given is destructive of authority—a consequence which Rousseau 
saw and struggled to evade, but which Proudhont has accepted, 
erecting anarchy into the normal state of human society. The prin- 
ciple which makes the numerical majority the source of legitimate 
power is destructive of liberty ; the third principle, the equality of all 
men, is destructive of political elevation and social progress. It 
would, however, be an error to suppose that these ideas do not cover 
or rather disguise truths which are really salutary and beautiful. The 
truth, disengaged from the first exaggeration, is that men have not 
only a right to just laws and a just government, but, as a result of 
this, a right to the institutions which guarantee them. The truth 
smothered under the weight of the second exaggeration is, that the 
numerical majority, when, from the nature of the case, it is accepted 
as the external symbol of reason and justice, is bound to conform 
itself to the requisitions of reason and justice, and to respect the 
rights of the minority, in all times and under all circumstances. 
Lastly, the truth latent in the third over-statement is, not that men 
are equals, but that they are fellows, and in virtue of the common 
resemblance of human nature, which, however, dues not exclude 
quantitative differences, are entitled to the same common rights. It 
was through the attempted application of Utopian principles, in 
M. Guizot’s opinion, that the French Revolution of 1789 miscarried. 
From the consequences of its dream of equality it escaped only to find 
the failure of its aspirations repeated in the vision of imperial glory, 
which the first Napoleon incited, and which, we may add, the third 
has revived. At the fall of the Empire liberty again arose. But it 
arose under forms and in the model of passions that obstructed its 
action and limited its extension. The furious Royalist Chamber 
which followed the second Restoration was dismissed, as we learn else- 
where, by Louis, in September, 1817, amidst the exultation of all 
France. The popular party making too rapid progress for the, king, a 
modification of the electoral law was contemplated, when the crime of 
Louvel occurred, at a favourable crisis for the party of reaction. The 
triumph of the retrograde policy alienated many of its earlier ad- 
herents. The new aristocracy joined the popular party. M. Guizot 
took a foremost part in the proclamation of the principles of constitu- 
tional government, and France was advancing in the path of improve- 
ment when the Martignac ministry was dismissed, the famous ordon- 
nances were issued, and the Bourbon monarchy annihilated. M. Guizot 
extenuates the error of Charles X. and Polignac. They did not at 
first intend to violate the charter or issue the ordonnances. The fault 
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of the king lay in: his inability to separate the cause of royalty from 
that of the old rézime, or to see that political freedom did not neces- 
sarily imply revolutionary theory or passion. Still, however innocent 
his original intentidns, it is not to be denied that he defied the parlia- 
mentary party, compromised liberty, and brought the ancien régime 
face to face with the Revolution. Thus the generation of 1814 inter- 
vened in behalf of political freedom. To organize this freedom was 
the difficult task that devolved onthe government of 1830. M. Guizot 
claims for this government the merit of having been a free govern- 
ment, of having governed invariably by law, and of having respected 
the legally guatanteed liberties of the country. Eminent men, not- 
withstanding, have regarded it as a corrupt, demoralizing, unimproving 
government—notably Mr. Stuart Mill, who ascribes to Louis Philippe 
himself the endeavour to “ igymerse all France in the culte des intéréts 
matériels, in the worship of the éash-box and of the ledger ;” and what 
are we to say of the decree which prohibited the “peaceful demon- 
stration” of the Reform dinners? Confining himself to statement 
and avoiding discussion, the advocate of French constitutionalism 
insists on the fidelity of the nation to political liberty, on the existence 
of the popular instinct which felt the want of permanent securities for 
the right exercise of power; he shows that constitutional government 
is of slow growth, that though its elements were not wanting in 
France, the feelings and habits necessary to its successful practice 
require to be cultivated, and that each of the two great parties of 
order and progress is incomplete, discordant, Rnd incoherent. Coming 
to his Third Generation, that of 1848, our author contends that, not- 
withstanding the internal disturbances, the two Republican Assem- 
blies were not deficient in either moderation or patriotism. Yet with 
all their brilliant talents, they did not discern the real wants of 
France, they did not comprehend the conditions either of government 
or of liberty. The Republic alienated friends, encouraged boundless 
and impossible hopes, offering, or seeming to offer, not equity but 
social equality, not political liberty but the exclusive empire of demo- 
eracy. There is justice, no doubt, in these animadversions, but they 
are too vague and too general to satisfy us, and we complain of the 
absence of the special or historical cireumstances which ended in the 
defeat or suppression of the Republic Government. What was the 
really great error in the institutions of 1848? Did it not consist in 
the organization of a standing hostility between the President and the 
National Assembly ? What was the immediate cause of its defeat ? 
Was it not the armed solution of the problem thus created by the 
violent self-will of the perpetrator of the coup d’état of 2nd December ? 

Happily, through all the errors of the Republicans of 1848, no 
less than through those of 1789, M. Guizot sees political liberty 
slowly but securely advancing. Perhaps he might point to the 
results of the recent Paris elections as a token of reviving public inde- 
pendence, and to justify his sanguine expectation that constitu- 
tional freedom will ultimately triumph. Far from admitting the 
pessimist doctrine, that the sole fruit of experience is to show that 
experience is good for nothing, our author finds, on comparing the 
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state of political liberty, both in reference to facts and ideas, in the 
periods of 1789—1814, with 1814—1848, and the Republic of 1842 
with that of 1814, argument to convince the most sceptical that 
experience has not been without fruit. This prefatory survey of the 
revolutionary past of France is followed by the so-called Parliamentary 
History. The parliamentary history consists of brief notices attached 
to the speeches of M. Guizot. In the two volumes before us these 
speeches extend over a period of less than eighteen years ; of little 
more indeed than six, there being only one speech in the interval 
1819—18830. They are eighty-eight in number; are chronologically 
arranged, and discuss questions connected with the press, with finance, 
trade, the condition of the country, public instruction, criminal pro- 
cedure, ministerial crises, foreign affairs, &c. 

How unwelcome free principles, much more those of revolutionary 
France, were in Austria, in July, 1830, may be learned from the 
pages of Herr Springer’s history of that conservative country.’ On 
the first tidings of the explosion Prince Metternich was extremely 
desirous of checking the revolution by force of arms. Having no 
available soldicry, however, he was compelled to resign himself to 
inaction, and afterwards changing his mind, on the ground that war 
would spread the evil, he strenuously advocated a pacific policy. Before 
this period the government of Austria was in accordance with the 
spirit of the “ system”—a courtly expression for a brainless inactivity, 
and easily explicable from the personal feelings of the two principal 
organs of power. Fear was the mainspring in all the emperor’s actions. 
Gentz, again, was a pre-eminently timid man. ‘There was nothing 
which he did not fear. He was afraid of thunder and lightning, of a 
rough voice, of an exasperated goose. ‘Timidity, in some shape, con- 
tinued to characterize Austrian policy. ‘To exclude the light seemed 
to be the only way of keeping off all kinds of shocking things. The 
light, however, could not be altogether excluded. In 1848, the 
students in the philosophical schools discovered that the government 
hated science, and deceived young men about the truth. As a natural 
consequence an antagonism soon showed itself between official duty 
and love of knowledge; the professors got ashamed of their dame- 
school morality, the practical ideas in Herbart’s speculations, and the 
categorical imperative of Kant became the subject of general admira- 
tion ; and such is the perverseness of human nature, a philosophical 
system was respected, just in proportion as it stood in direct contra- 
diction to that which government delighted to honaur. After the 
military occupation of Cracow, a measure which Lord Palmerston 
protested against in 1846, as a violation of the treaty of Vienna, com- 
plications disclosed themselves which manifested the weakness of the 
government. At length old Austria died, not a violent but a natural 
Jeath, which our historian thinks was in all probability a fortunate 
thing for the State. From these remarks it must not be inferred that 
Herr Springer is actuated by any vehement animosity to Austria, We 
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should judge him rather to rank among the well-wishers of that 
empire, though he says it has no proper nationality, and no distinct 
geographical circumscription, but is an aggregate animated, not by a 
love of fatherland, but by a sentiment of gratitude for the gracious 
government of a good emperor. This book, which is to consist of two 
parts, appears to belong to a series of works on recent history edited 
by Karl Biedermam. Commencing with the Reform of Joseph IL., 
it brings us down in the first section to the end of the war in 1809; 
sketches in the second section the polities of equilibrium (balance of 
power); describes in the third section the progress of reaction; 
touches inthe fourth on the Hungarian Diet of 1825, the Eastern 
Question, and the last years of the Emperor Francis; and follows in 
the fifth the course of political composition, and the downfall of the 
old imperial rule. 

In 1798 Austria and the other leading continental powers were at war 
with France. Mr. Massey, in the fourth and coneluding volume of 
“A History of England, during the Reign of George [LL.,” resumes his 
narrative precisely at this point, and carries it down to the Peace of 
Amiens in L801. Mr. Massey’s last instalment has the same sort of 
merit that distinguished a previous constituent of this work. He has 
not produced a great book, but he has-produced an informing book, 
His style has an agreeable sobriety which harmonizes with the gene- 
rally subdued character of his statement and judgment. He can 
interest though he cannot excite; he has neither philosophical power 
nor poetic force; but he has common sense, he is painstaking, intel- 
ligible, and judicious. His history may not be an everlasting posses- 
sion, but it deserves an honourable place in the contemporary book- 
shelf. In treating of the French Revolution, indeed, the author is far 
from satisfying us. He should have completely interpreted that event 
before proceeding to shriek at the miscreants who murdered their too 
patient and inoffensive sovereign, But though he makes certain and 
even large allowance for the extravagances of the French Revolution, 
we do not find that he gives any adequate philosophical exposition of 
what it was and what it meant. And if his general survey be defee- 
tive, his special view is also ovcasionally faulty. In holding Louis 
XVI. to be blameless, does he not forget that that monarch tried 
to overthrow the constitution he had sworn to defend; does he 
not forget that on the flight to Varennes he disavowed all the 
acts which he had ratified during a period of a year and three- 
quarters ? With regard to the origin of the war between this 
country and France, Mr. Massey argues, that the opening of the 
Scheldt, which ought never to have been closed, and whose free navi- 
gation has long since been sanctioned by European powers, was a 
suflicient casus belli. Yet Holland seemed satisfied to remain neutral, 
and never asked us to make this French interference a cause of war. 
We doubt, however, whether hostilities could then have been 
avoided, and as the French declaration of war preceded that of Great 
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Britain, to France belongs a full share of the responsibility which 
attaches to their prosecution. The war was attended with one most 
disastrous result for England. The two great parties in the State 
became increasingly hostile; if the Whigs were intemperate, Toryisin 
was often unjust, unreasouable, and even unconstitutional. Mr, Massey 
shows the misplaced rigour, precipitate counsels, and ignoble conces- 
sions of the ministers of the Crown; the subserviency of the judges, 
the indiscriminate character of the prosecutions, and the impolicy of 
the repressive measures of the Government. The account of the State 
trials in the thirty-fourth chapter of his history is sufficiently full to 
interest as well as inform. The description of the famous “ Parson 
Horne” is quite a lively bit of writing. In the course of his trial 
Tooke asked a witness named Sharp whether he considered him a 
bigot: upon which Sharp, who was evidently willing to help his old 
acquaintance as much as possible, replied, that so far from being a 
bigot, he did not think the prisoner had any religion at all.“ Call 
you that backing of your friends ?” 

If there is not much that is new in Mr. Massey’s survey of Ire- 
land at the time of the Rebellion and Union, it has the valuable quali- 
ties of compactness and impressiveness. It depicts very forcibly the 
corrupt and selfish régime of the Government families in the sister 
country—the Boyles, the Fosters, and Beresfords; the bad counter- 
parts of the Russells, Fitzwilliams, and Pelhams in England. Of the 
extent to which they abused their political power we may form some 
notion from the fact, that instances are related of regiments of militia 
raised for the sole object of patronage ; of barracks erected to improve 
the property of a member or friend of the ruling family ; of canals cut 
in the wrong direction, for a similar purpose. Under that happy 
régime all public spirit was treated as cant. “*‘ Did I ever give an 
honest vote in my life?’ said an honourable member, whose :family 
was maintained at the public charge, and the house rang with applaud- 
ing laughter.” The disordered state of Ireland at this period is very 
strikingly brought out by our historian. ‘There seems to have been 
little to choose between the infuriated Popish peasantry and the 
violent Orangemen of the Protestant yeomanry, whose cruelties, not 
only during the rebellion, but after and even before it, “ differed 
only in degree from the worst enormities of the French revolutionists.” 
Hundreds of unoffending persons were flogged till they were insensible, 
or made to stand upon one foot on a pointed stake. Sometimes the 
wretched victim was half hanged, or the scalp was torn from the head 
by a pitched cap. 

The incidents of the War, the Rebellion in Ireland, the Union, 
the Mutiny at the Nore, the Military Administration of Pitt, the 
Acquittal of Hastings, and the Career of Nelson, all come under our 
historian’s notice. Mr. Massey, who appears to have really considered 
the subject, still feels that the old and adverse view of the conduct 
of the naval hero off Naples is the correct one, and in opposition 
to all vindicatory criticism he is forced to record that Lord Nelson, 
“instigated by two bad women, broke a sacred engagement,” and by 
the part that he took in the affair of Caraccioli anticipated the cruelty 
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of the vile court of which he had constituted himself the servant 
and the tool.” The volume and the history alike terminate with the 
close of the first stage of the Revolution which shook Europe to the 
centre. 

To this period belongs the early career of Sir Howard Douglas, 
whose Life!* has been written by Mr. Fullom in a somewhat diifuse 
and turgid style, though the book contains some good material. 
Howard Douglas, born at Gosport, January 23, 1776, was the son of 
the Sir Charles Douglas who improvised the famous manceuvre that 
aided the English admiral in winning a victory over the French fleet 
under De Grasse. Educated at the Royal Academy, Woolwich, he was 
appointed in his twentieth year to take charge of a detachment of 
troops to Quebec. The recital of the disastrous termination of their 
nine weeks’ voyage, and the sufferings of the party ashore, will not 
fail to awaken sympathy. Recalled to England by the death of his 
half-brother, Lieutenant Douglas, in 1798, the young soldier soon after 
married Miss Anne Dundas, a lady renowned for her beauty. ‘The 
superintendence of the senior department of the Royal Military College, 
High Wycombe was followed by his appointment to be Assistant- 
Quartermaster-General to the Expedition of 1808, he having about 
two years before been raised to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Succeeding to the family baronetcy in the interval between the battle 
of Corunna and the Walcheren Expedition, he again applied for em- 
ployment, and was offered his old post in the force preparing for 
embarkation, under Lord Chatham and Sir Richard Strachan, im- 
mortalized in “the well-known epigram,” which we take the liberty 
to reproduce here from memory, Mr. Fullom’s version being a very 
poor one :— 

“Cries Chatham, with his sword undrawn, 
I’m waiting for Sir Richard Strachan. 
Cries Strachan, I’m longing to be at ’em, 
But wait—For whom ? the Karl of Chatham.” 


Notwithstanding the failure of the expedition, the ardour of Sir 
Howard Douglas was unabated. In 1811 we tind him officially re- 
siding in the province of Gallicia. Of the Duke of Wellington’s ope- 
rations against the fortress of Burgos he disapproved, and the Duke, 
who some years before was pleased to say that Douglas was a damned 
clever fellow, exclaimed, when he was at last obliged to retreat, 
“ Douglas was right; he was the only man who told me the truth.” 
In 1813, still retaining his post of Commandant at High Wycombe, 
Sir Howard accepted the appointment of Inspector-General of Educa- 
tion. Sedulously prosecuting his professional studies, he gave some 
results of them to the world in a literary shape, publishing in 1819 
a “Treatise on Naval Gunnery,” followed by an “ Essay on Forti- 
fication.” In 1824, being then Major-General, he was nominated 
Lieutenant-Governor of New Brunswick and Commander of the Forces 
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in Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, Newfoundland, Bermuda, &. Differing 
with the Government on the Timber Duty question, he resigned his 
situation in 1831. About four years after he was made Lord High 
Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, He was, says Mr. Fullom, the 
only governor who ever won the affection of their inhabitants, An 
obelisk at Corfu records his many services, and asserts the gratitude of 
the people to a “ Benefactor.” On his return to England in 1841 Sir 
Howard Douglas represented Liverpool in the Conservative interest. 
In 1847 he retired from political life. In later years he took part in 
the discussion on iron-clad ships, the bitterness of controversy causing 
him considerable agitation. He may almost be said to have died 
declaring, “ All that I have said about armour ships will prove correct. 
How little do they know of the undeveloped power of artillery.” On 
the 9th of November, 1861, he breathed his last, leaving behind him the 
memory of a courageous, kindly man, and an able servant of the State. 

In the same year, and within a few weeks of the same date, oc- 
curred the death of Sir James Graham. His biographer, resuming 
the story of his career with the secession of 1834, brings it to a 
close in the present volume.'® The Life as a whole is too long; it is 
rather an apologetic narrative than a vivid portraiture; and the care- 
ful, deliberate diction has a ponderous dignity which is somewhat 
tiresome. We are not sure that we understaud the character of Sir 
James Graham as depicted by Mr. Torrens, but we are inclined to 
think that it was that of a man fastidious, clever, and sagacious, with 
no great philosophical insight however, and with but an intirm grasp of 
principles. Sir James seems to have occasionally experienced a Hamlet- 
like hesitancy, a sensitive recoil before the possible consequences of 
action. In early life he had studied political economy ; yet we find him 
always defending a corn law, till his conversion in 1846. A few years 
before he had declared that to desire a low price of corn was to desire 
to produce a low rate of wages; but in 1847 he maintained that the 
rate of wages had a constant tendency to rise in proportion as the 
price of food fell. Mr. Torrens apologizes for his previous vindication 
of the corn laws by supposing him to be under the influence of passion, 
prejudice, and political bias, a supposition which implies that his eco- 
nomical error is attributable to prepossessions which prevented his 
seeing or acknowledging the truth ; so that, according to this view, 
intellectual short-comings originated in moral causes. In private life 
Sir James Graham was amiable and even tender-hearted, though im- 
perious, and consequently unpopular as a publie man. His habits 
were at one time almost ascetic. So abstemious was he that an 
eight o’clock dinner was the only substantial meal that he allowed 
himself. He was a foremost man in an ever-memorable period of 
English history. His influence in changing and modifying Peel’s views 
in 1846—an influence which Mr. Torrens claims for him—deserves to 
be noted, Perhaps it lay partly in his nature and partly in the times 
that his career was what he himself owns it to have been—a devious 
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one. After his secession from the Grey Government he drifted to- 
wards Conservatism, till finally, experiencing a growing estrangement 
from the representatives of Whig principles, he accepted office as 
Secretary of State for the Home Departinent in the Peel Administra- 
tion of 1841. After refusing the Governor-Generalship of India in 
1847, the oflice of the First Lord of the Admiralty, with a possible 
peerage a year or two after (because he could not accept the former 
from Lord John, or promise concurrence in all the measures of the 
Whig Government), and again, in 1851, declining the Presidency of 
the Board of Control, Sir James resumed his old post at the Adimiralty 
under the Coalition Ministry, which he retained but momentarily 
under the Administration of Lord Palmerston—like Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Sidney Herbert, withdrawing from the Cabinet on the impending 
nomination of the Sebastopol Committee, — * 

Sir James never again took oflice, but he appeared to be as devoted 
as ever to parliamentary business. In L861 the premature death of 
his friend Lord Herbert deeply affected him, ‘Towards the end of 
October in the same year, he too “ his worldly task had done.” 

The nawe of Sir James Graham must for ever be associated with 
the three leading transactions of his time—the triumph of Religious 
Liberty, Reform, and Free Trade. However “ devious’’ his course, and 
however intemperate his rhetorical denunciation of old political friends, 
the career of Sir James Graham was not that of a mere self-regarding 
adventurer. We do not find that he ever repudiated the general 
principles of freedom which he espoused. In the Post-otlice Inquiry 
of 1844-1845, the odium which he incurred by the apparently un- 
English practice of opening suspected letters, subjected him to serious 
imputation ; but, whether right or wrong in the exercise of his dis- 
cretion, it resulted that he had only done what his predecessors in 
office had done—used the dangerous and invidious power with which 
the State had invested him. It is observable that his career covers 
the whole period of modern Toryism and Whiggism., The old Eldon 
Toryism was the consequence of the narrow-minded reaction which 
began to show itself under Pitt; it was repudiated under Peel (1884), 
who substituted for it the more rational programme of Conservatism. 
Conservatism itself, as a party programme, was in its turn abandoned 
in 1846. Peelites and Liberals then remained in joint, if not always 
friendly, possession of the field of polities; and the temporary intru- 
sion into power of the representatives of the broken Conservative party 
only served to show that the Government of this country must be 
conducted henceforth by the party of order, with more or less approxi- 
mation to the principles of the party of Reform, ‘These different 
landmarks of changing opinion will be traced by an observant eye in 
traversing the historical vista which Mr. Torrens’ Life of Sir James 
Graham opens up to it. 

To read the “ Life of Dr. John Leifchild’’!® is to us much like look- 
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ing into a fossilized past; so difficult is it to realize the phenomena of 
the Dissenting mind, or to think that any reasonable person can sup- 
pose Evangelicism to be an adequate explanation of the universe, 
And yet it is only in the excluding prominency and undisguised sim- 
plicity of the sectarian creed that it differs much from the palzo- 
Christianity of uneducated and tolerably sincere Churchmen. ‘The 
subject of the present memoir was a Dissenting preacher of some 
note in his day. His father was a cooper, living at Barnet 
in Hertfordshire; his mother was the daughter of Bockman the 
artist. John was from his boyhood distinguished by a certain 
susceptibility to religious impressions, and having some oratorical 
talent, soon found out that he had a soul above tubs. His 
father was a Wesleyan, but Wesleyan doctrine not being sufficiently 
Calvinistic for him, he joined the Independents. Placed by some friends 
at Hoxton Academy, he was trained for the ministry of the community 
with which he had associated himself. Profiting by this instruction, 
he subsequently became a celebrated pulpit orator. At Kensington, 
at Bristol, at Brighton, his labours were appreciated by enlightened 
hearers. It seems that by a moderate calculation he may be affirmed 
to have received into church-fellowship two thousand converts, as the 
acknowledged fruits of his own preaching. We cannot find that Dr. 
Leifchild had any particular intellectual faculty. There are some 
notices of Hall and Foster in this biography, but he had not the 
scholarship of Hall or the literary talent of Foster. His eloquence, 
however, was held in great esteem. He had many acquaintances: he 
was personally noticed by the Dukes of Kent and Sussex: he knew 
Charles Lloyd, the friend of Wordsworth and Lamb: he knew and 
corresponded with Wilberforce : he was critically estimated by Talfourd, 
who reports an impressive theatrical climax in a sermon which he 
heard hiin deliver: ‘ He is gone—he is dead—he is damned.” During 
his last years, Dr. Leifchild resided near Primrose Hill, London, where 
he died in 1862, in the eighty-third year of his age. His son’s sketch 
of the famous preacher’s life will certainly interest all who share his 
views and will amuse some who do not. Among other things, it contains 
notices of Rowland Hill and William Huntington, who wrote his own 
epitaph—* Here lies the coal-heaver, beloved of his God, but abhorred 
of men,” &c. This singular man, it appears, did not approve of Mis- 
sionary Societies, and on one occasion alter warning his hearers against 
countenancing such delusions by contributing money to them, he 
added :—*“ But remember this—the quarterly collection is to be made 
next Sunday at Providence Chapel, Titchtield-street, where I shall 
preach to you: andif you are not all much more liberal than you have 
been, by the living God I will preach to you no more!” The result 
was satisfactory—the plates were so loaded with money that hats 
were found necessary. This looks very like a successful reduction 
to practice of the principle of making the best of both worlds ! 

The liberty of preaching enjoyed by Mr. William Huntington was 
a novelty which the First James was not disposed to tulerate. It was 
in the reign of this gracious monarch that the band of sectarians still 
honourably known as the “ Pilgrim Fathers” emigrated from their 
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island home in search of the freedom which was denied them there. 
Mr. Bartlett,!’ availing himself of the researches of Mr. Sumner of 
Leyden, of the discoveries of the Rev. Joseph Hunter, and the labours 
of Mr. Young of Boston, has compressed the scattered particulars 
of their tale into a continuous narrative, and has endeavoured to im- 
part additional clearness to it by illustrative engravings on steel and 
_ wood. For these pen-and-pencil memorials (fifty-nine in number) he 
prefers a claim to originality. His narrative, which is free from per- 
sonal predilection, is distributed into three chapters; the first being 
called “ The Pilgrims in England ;” the second, “'The Exiles in Hol- 
land;” and the third, “ The Settlement in America.” 

A Protestant Church now rises in the Rue de Crimée, on an eminence 
in the Quartier de la Villette which has been known for centuries as the 
hill of Montfaucon. On, or in the neighbourhood of this hill was fought 
the famous battle of Montfaucon, in which Eudes the Count of Paris de- 
feated 19,000 Norman invaders, a.p. 885. Its subsequent history, and 
the transactions associated with it, are related by Henri Parrot in a thin 
brochure entitled “ Montfaucon et ses Souvenirs.”!8 Regarding Mont- 
faucon as possessing a threefold historical significance—since it recals 
the Middle Ages, in which it was used asa place of execution; the 
renaissance, in which it acquired a melancholy notoriety from the 
saddest reminiscence of the religious wars of the period, the suspension 
of the mutilated body of Coligny from one of its gibbets ; and the 
present time, in which it is the site of a Protestant Church—the author 
takes occasion to describe the religious sentiment which characterized 
each of these epochs, exaggerating, as we think, the services which 
Christianity has conferred on the world, and predicting for it future 
triumphs which it seems little likely to obtain. 

A gratifying indication of the honour in which Prince Albert’s 
memory is held, is afforded by the appearance of a French version of 
the volume which contains his speeches, introduced to a foreign public 
by M. Guizot.!® In touching on the delicate position of the Prince 
Consort, his appreciating eulogist contrasts the peculiarities of that 
position with those which marked the arrival in England of the illus- 
trious husband of an English Princess who was invited as the liberator 
of this country, and who, coming in a doubtful and unsettled period, 
rightly refused to share the responsibility without the reality of power. 
Recognising the judgment with which the lamented Prince interpreted 
his position, and the tact with which he discharged its duties for 
twenty-one years, as the first subject and the first adviser of the Queen, 
M. Guizot rightly regards this collection of speeches, with their simple 
and earnest language and generous and elevated sentiment, as the 





17 «The Pilgrim Fathers ; or Founders of New England in the Reign of James I.” 
By W. H. Bartlett, author of ‘‘ Jerusalem Revisited,” ‘‘ Pictures from Sicily,” 
&c. London: T. Nelson and Sons. 1863. 

18 “ Montfaucon et ses Souvenirs.” Par Henri Parrot, Ancien Avocat au 
Conseil d’Etat et la Cour de Cassation, &c. London: David Nutt. 1863. 

“Le Prince Albert. Son Caractére, ses Discours.” Traduit de |’Anglais 
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noblest monument (it is “The Queen’s Own Memorial’) that can be 
consecrated to the name of the Good Prince. ‘The correctness of the 
translation seems to be guaranteed by the autograph of the distinguished 
historian. The volume comprises the original introduction on the cha- 
racter of Prince Albert, and omits only some few brief addresses of 
merely local interest. 


BELLES LETTRES, 


IFVHE present unsatisfactory condition of dramatic art in Germany 

has induced the author of “ Debit and Credit ”’ to employ his 
versatile pen upon a treatise! which, he fondly hopes, may obviate 
some of the misconceptions to which he attributes the want of a 
national drama worthy of the country that gave birth to Schiller and 
Goethe :— 

“There are,” he plaintively writes, “ not less than a hundred plays probably, 
of a serious cast, produced every year in Germany, of which at least ninety 
perish in manuscript, without having ever been tried on the stage or printed at 
all. Of the remaining ten which do achieve a representation, there are not 
perhaps three that are capable of affording the spectator any real enjoyment. 
And yet among the numerous works that perish without having seen the light, 
if some are undoubtedly the feeble efforts of incompetent authors, many of 
them are the productions of able and highly-gifted men. This is a grave 
question. Has the absence of talent become endemic in Germany, and is 

ramatic life really dead among us, sixty years after Schiller? A more careful 
examination of these kind of works detects here and there traces of considerable 
power, but power untrained, unregulated, mingled with a strange awkwardness 
of plot and action which is fatal to the drama.” 

It is to the remedy of this awkwardness (Unbehiilflichkeit) that our 
author has anxiously addressed himself, labouring to prove, by the 
maxims of Aristotle and the examples of Sophocles, Shakespere, Les- 
sing, Goethe, and Schiller, that the surest mode of securing the highest 
development of the dramatic faculty is by confining it within certain 
detinite limits, and restraining it by fixed rules from trenching too far 
on the confines of lyrical poetry on the one hand and epic on the 
other. In order to explain these limits and to justify these rules, 
Herr Freytag goes back to the beginning, and having asked and 
answered the preliminary questions of what ideas are susceptible of 
dramatic treatment and what are not, proceeds to draw out a code of 
instructions for the guidance of youthful aspirants to dramatic fame, 
assuring them that no genius and no study can avail if these be neg- 
lected. As a manual of well considered suggestions by one who 
thoroughly understands the technicalities as well as the great prin- 
ciples of the drama, and who has brought to the study of it large 
experience and varied knowledge, this little book deserves respectlul 
attention, but it is not by such means that pocts will learn to write 








1 “Die Technik des Dramas.” Von Gustav Freytag. Leipzic: S, Hirzel. 
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for the theatre of the future. If there is to be a Lessing in the nine- 
teenth century, he will know how to do his work ; and if not, the 
most conscientious study of the great models will not enable a lesser 
master to elevate the stage to the place which it has been gradually, 
perhaps inevitably, ceasing to occupy. In England, Shakespere has 
probably been studied with more reverential earnestness by this gene- 
ration than ever before, and nevertheless there is searcely anything we 
expect less from our own time than a great tragedy thoroughly suited 
for representation on the modern English stage. Of our profound and 
undiminished worship of our mighty poet, another example has been 
lately added to the list of offerings, in the shape of a whole volume 
about the house which once was Shakespere’s. In “Shakespere’s 
Home,”’ Mr. Bellew has attempted to accomplish a task something 
akin to the solution of the Cambridge problem: given the captain’s 
name and the year of our Lord, to determine the longitude of the ship. 
So very little do we know of the life of our most illustrious poet—so 
strangely few are the relics which the most painstaking research has 
succeeded in recovering, that the “ corrosive criticism” of our day has 
more than once attempted to prove that Shakespere himself is a myth, 
and the authorship of his plays an open question. But in default of 
knowledge respecting Shakespere himself, Mr. Bellew thinks the next 
best thing is to find out all that can be known of the families of his 
contemporaries, and especially of those who were in any way, nearly 
or remotely, connected with his house at Stratford, which was built by 
Sir Hugh Cl.) ton at the end of the fifteenth century, and was pulled 
down by his a. scendant of the same name about one hundred and twenty 
years ago. Accordingly, this volume contains elaborate genealogies of 
the Cloptons, John 4 Combe, and the Underhills, and copies of the 
indentures and wills relating to the property, which has all at length 
been purchased and secured to the nation, with the exception of the 
one ugly brick building known as “ The Theatre.” 

Mr. Bellew’s book is a labour of love ; much learning and antiquarian 
lore have been expended upon it, and although possessing no particular 
merits of style or composition, it will take an honourable place 
beside the works of Messrs. Halliwell and Knight. It brings together 
all that records and reasonable inference have yet yielded to contradict 
the vulgar tradition which requires us to believe that Shakespere was 
a drinking, vagabondising deer-stealer, and shows how much evidence 
exists in support of the more probable and worthier theory, that he 
who was known to contemporaries as the “ gentle” Shakespere, desired 
above all things to attain a gentleman’s rank and place, to found a 
family, and to secure to himself and his children a dwelling suitable to 
an ambition so natural in one born in poor circumstances, but whose 
poet’s soul yearned instinctively after all things rich and beautiful and 
fair. Our author finds great enjoyment in tracing the volume of 
Montaigne’s “Essays” which contains one of the six known autographs 
of Shakespere into the possession of the “ ever-memorable” John 





2 «* Shakespere’s Home, at New Place, Stratford-upon-Avon.” By J. C, M. 
Bellew. London: Virtue Brothers and Co, 1863. 
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Hales of Eton, and embraces the opportunity to give the pedigree of 
the Hales’ family ; but it seems singular, if nothing more, that no 
allusion whatever should be made to the precious volume in the scholar’s 
will, even when he distinctly mentions and bequeaths his books to 
different friends. Mr. Bellew clings to his belief in the conclusiveness 
of the evidence which supports his darling discovery too tenaciously 
to suffer it to be easily shaken, and fervently exclaims— 


“Until faith can be driven by overpowering proofs into the wildest infi- 
delity, let us cling to the belief that the autograph is genuine, and that this 
volume did belong to our Shakespere. Should that last plank which floats us 
over the gulf of separation that has gone on widening for more than three 
hundred years ever drift away, and leave us utterly cut asunder from the 
domestic life of the man, we shall still have, in two of the Palatial Halls of 
England, monuments that must be for ever associated with the genius and 
glory of the High Priest of literature.” 

The palatial halls signify the Banqueting-house at Whitehall and 
Wolsey’s Hall af Hampton Court, where “Shaxberd’s Plaie of Errors, 
his Marchant of Venis, his Mesur for Mesur, and his Merry Wives 
of Winsor” were played before James I.; Shakspere himself being one 
of the players, and especially honoured by “an amicable letter’’ from 
the monarch. 

The volume concludes with a suggestion as to the manner in which 
the Tercentenary Jubilee of the poet’s birth next year should be cele- 
brated. It is to be hoped that those who have the power and the 
will to interfere in the matter, will prevent what should be a national 
commemoration-day from being made the occasion of such fooleries as 
were enacted at the festival of genius under Garrick’s patronage in 
1769. 

Mr. Maclaren’s book on the site of Troy* is a republication, with 
very large additions, of his “ Dissertation on the Topography of the 
Plain of Troy” which was published in 1822. The views he then 
maintained have since been illustrated and confirmed by the accurate 
map of the ‘Troad published by the Admiralty, which was constructed 
from the survey of Commander Graves and Lieutenant Spratt, in 1840. 
‘Lhose who have the patience and requisite knowledge to appreciate 
the arguments urged and the evidence adduced, will scarcely hesitate 
to accept Mr. Maclaren’s conclusions as final. He writes with the 
clearness and decision of one who has thoroughly mastered his subject, 
and with the eagerness and enthusiasm of one who loves it. In ac- 
cordance with the usual course of historical investigation the contro- 
versy regarding the site of Troy has, during the present century, 
produced an abundant crop of hasty theories and crude paradoxes, 
and the result of more careful and accurate investigation has been to 
identify the Ilium of Homer with the New Ilium of Strabo, to prove 
that the Skamander and the Simois are represented by the modern 
streams the Menderé and the Dombrek, and to justify the opinion of 
Strabo that the local accuracy and appropriateness of description dis- 
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played in the Iliad, entitle Homer to be renowned as the father and 
founder of geography. All that is known, and perhaps all that can be 
known, from ancient and modern sources, is ably brought together and 
sifted in these pages, which give the student the results of a long and 
elaborate investigation of a subject which will never cease to be of 
interest to scholars and antiquarians. 

There appeared in “ Good Words” for March, 1863, an Essay by the 
Dean of Canterbury, entitled “ A Plea for the Queen’s English,” which 
Essay so shocked the sensibilities of Mr. Moon, that he wrote a 
private letter to Dr. Alford, pointing out sundry inaccuracies and 
errors which—their author declining to acknowledge them to be such 
—Mr. Moon now publishes in a second letter* with his own comments 
and emendations. It is not often men who know how to do it well, will 
take the trouble to scold, and to scold well through twenty-seven 
pages is in itself an achievement. “ When I hear a man get to his 
ats,” said Cobbett, “I tremble for him;” Dean Alford does not get 
nearly so far before he is overtaken by such a storm of rattling words 
as might make any lesser personage tremble. For instance :—“ In 
your essay you say, ‘I 1emember when the French band of the‘ Guides’ 
were in this country, reading in the ‘ Illustrated News,’ that as they pro- 
ceeded,” &. Were the Frenchmen, whey in this country, reading in the 
‘Illustrated News?’ or did you mean, that you remembered reading 
in the ‘Illustrated News,’ when the band of the French Guides, 
&ec.? . . Once more, you say, ‘when I hear a person use a queer 
expression, or pronounce a name in reading differently from his neigh- 
bours, it always goes down, in my estimate of him, with a minus sign 
before it—stands on the side of deficit, not of credit.’ Poor fellow! 
So he falls in your estimation, merely because when ‘ reading differently 
from his neighbours,’ you hear him pronounce a name. Would you 
have him pass over the names without pronouncing them? The fact 
is, that in the very words in which you censure a small fault in 
another, you expose for censure a greater fault of your own. The 
pronunciation of proper names is a subject upon which philologists 
are not in every case unanimous. And to differ where the wise are 
not agreed, if it be a fault, cannot be a great fault. But to publish a 
sentence like yours, having in it a clause with what the French call 
a ‘squinting construction,’ is to commit a fault such as no one would 
expect to find in ‘A Plea for the Queen’s English,’ The words ‘in 
reading’ look two ways at once, and may be construed either with the 
words which precede or with those which follow. We may understand 
you to say, ‘ pronounce a name in reading’ or ‘in reading differently 
from his neighbours.’ A more perfect example of this ludicrous error 
could scarcely have been given. So also in that elegant sentence of 
yours about ‘Adam’s first,’ you thus express yourself:—* What a 
history, it has been well said (?), is this earth’s atmosphere, seeing 
that all words spoken from Adam’s first until now, are still vibrating 





4 “A Defence of the Queen’s English.” By G. Washington Moon, F.R.S.L., 
in reply to ‘‘A Plea for the Queen’s English.” By the Dean of Canterbury. 
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on its sensitive and unresisting medium.’ Query, on the sensitive 
and unresisting medium of Adam’s first? And then, first what ? 
First child, or first word ? Of course the latter ; still, what nonsense ; 
from a word till a time! ‘ From Adam’s first till now.’ Pray never 
talk of other people’s ‘slipshod English’ after having published 
such sentences as these. 

“Further on I find you speaking of ‘that fertile source of mistakes 
among our clergy, the mispronunciation of Scripture proper names.’ 
It is not the ‘mispronunciation of Scripture proper names’ which is 
the source of mistakes; the mispronunciation of Scripture proper 
names constitutes the mistakes themselves of which you are speaking. 
And a thing cannot at the same time be a source, and that which 
flows from it . . . Speaking on this subject, 1 may remark that as you 
so strongly advocate our following the Greeks in the pronunciation of 
their proper names, I hope you will be consistent, and never again 
in reading the Lessons, call those ancient cities Samaria and 
Philadelphia otherwise than Samaria and Philadelphia. Towards 
the end of your essay you say ‘ Hnfail is another poor injured 
word. Nothing ever leads to anything as a consequence, or 
brings it about, but it always entails it. This smells strong of the 
lawyer’s clerk.’ It was a very proper expression which Horace made 
use of when, speaking of over-laboured compositions, he said that they 
smelt of the lamp. But it is scarcely a fit expression which you em- 
ploy, when speaking of a certain word you say, this smells strong of 
the Jawyer’s clerk. Lawyers or their clerks may be odious to you, 
but that does not give you the right to use an expression which implies 
that they are odorous. Just as we may know by the way in which 
a man deals with the small trials of life how far he has obtained a 
mastery over himself, so may we know by the way in which a 
writer deals with the small parts of speech, how far he has attained a 
mastery over the language. Let us see how you manage the pro- 
nouns.” 

For Mr. Moon’s opinion upon the Dean’s management in this re- 
spect, we must refer to the pages of this highly entertaining pamphlet, 
alter reading which, Mr. Dalgleish’s little book on “ English Compo- 
sition’’> would appear worthy of recommendation for a place on the 
diaconal library-table at Canterbury. The objection to this work is 
one to which all books of its class are unavoidably open: they try to 
teack too much. Study of the rules of composition, and the applica- 
tion of those rules to the minufacture of themes, narrative, descriptive, 
reflective, discursive, and argumentative, never did and never will make 
a good prose writer, nor is the arranging little sentences as “ Heroic 
couplets” an exercise conducive to a poet’s training. It is due, how- 
ever, to the author to state that the exercises in English prosody 
which form one of the novel features of his work, have, according to his 
own experience, been of service both to himself and to others engaged 
in education, “ in training the ear and improving the taste of more 





5 «* English Composition in Prose and Verse, based on Gra:umatical Synthesis.” 
By Walter Scott Dalgleish, M.A. Edinburgh; James Gordon, 1863, 
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advanced pupils.” It may perhaps be admitted that the study of 
English composition is one to which our modern systems of education 
attach too little importance, but we believe that a reasonable knowledge 
of the first principles of grammar, and an attentive study of the best 
models, will do more to produce a good style than a course of dreary 
exercises in Synthesis, or in detecting the want of perspicuity in such 
a sentence as “he is a graceful scholar, and has a lovely face.” But 
if this volume cannot teach an accomplishment which depends so much 
upon the acquirements, taste, ear, and capacity of each individual, it is 
in many respects a useful book, and contains a good deal that many 
persons, no longer schoolboys, will be glad to have brought together 
in small compass, especially the chapter on the different measures 
used in English poetry, and the appendix of printer’s signs. 

A translation of the Odes of Horace® by so distinguished a scholar as 
Mr. Conington, must raise high expectations, but the modest, almost 
deprecatory, tone of his preface, hardly prepares the reader for the ex- 
traordinary degree of perfection with which he has rendered the thought, 
the feeling, the elegant playfulness, and the terse worldly wisdom of 
the accomplished Roman diner-out. Restricting himself to no par- 
ticular metre, but selecting that which would best reproduce the 
Latin, adhering to one rule, that of limiting the translation to the 
same number of lines as the original, and keeping to the style of 
English of the eighteenth rather than of the present century, he has 
produced a version as accurate as Mr. Newman’s without its uncouth- 
ness, and as graceful as Mr. Theodore Martin’s, without any of its 
occasional want of strength. 

“The ‘Odes of Horace, ” writes Mr. Conington, “ will, I think, strike a 
reader who comes back to them after reading other books, as distinguished by 
a simplicity, monotony, and almost poverty of sentiment, and as depending for 
the charm of their external form not so much on novel and ingenious images 
as on musical words aptly chosen and aptly comhined. We are always hearing 
of wine-jars and Thracian convivialities, of parsley wreaths and Syrian nard ; 
the graver topics, which it is the poet’s wisdom to forget, are constantly typi- 
fied by the terrors of quivered Medes and painted Gelonians ; there is the per- 
petual antithesis between youth and age, there is the ever-recurring image of 
green and withered trees, and it is only the attractiveness of the Latin, half 
real, half perhaps arising from association and the romance of a language not 
one’s own, that makes us feel this ‘lyrical commonplace’ more supportable 
than common place is usually found to be.” 

And yet with so profound an appreciation of the almost unworthy 
foundation upon which the immortality of Horace rests, what more 
than justice has Mr. Conington done him in the following charming 
version of the famous Quis desiderio of the First Book :— 

Why blush to let our tears unmeasured fall 

For one so dear? Begin the mournful stave, 
Melpomene, to whom the Sire of all 

Sweet voice with music gave. 





6 The Odes and Carmen Seculare of Horace.” Translated into English Verse 
by John Conington, M.A., Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. 
London : Bell and Daldy. 1863. 
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And sleeps he then the heavy sleep of death, 
Quintilius ? Piety, twin sister dear 

Of Justice! naked Truth! unsullied Faith! 
When will ye find his peer? 

By many a good man wept, Quintilius dies ; 
By none than you, my Virgil, truelier wept : 

You vainly lift to Heaven reproachful eyes, 
Asking your loan ill-kept. 

No, though more suasive than the bard of Thrace, 
You swept the lyre that trees were fain to hear; 

Ne’er heal the blood revisit his pale face 
Whom once with wand severe 

Mercury has folded with the sons of night, 
Untaught to prayer Fate’s prison to unseal. 

Ah, heavy grief! but patience makes more light 
What sorrow may not heal. 


A version of the “ Ars Poetica,’”? in eight-syllable lines, reads, after 
this, somewhat like a bald imitation of Pope without his elegance. 

Mr. Worsley, now well known by his excellent translation of the 
“ Odyssey,” has published a small volume of original poems and trans- 
lations,® which he informs us were almost all written some years ago, 
and which tell of poetic gifts of no mean order. The first, and by far 
the most striking of these pieces is “ Phaeton,” a short poem of rare 
beauty, both of conception and treatment, telling the beautiful oid fable 
in lines so living and so resplendent, that sunlight seems to gleam out 
of them flaming and dazzling, until the dark catastrophe, when— 


“Horses and chariot, in the Western Sea 
Plunged, and the rushing shower of that fell hiss, 
Heard ghastlier than a myriad-throated storm 
Of Pythons strangled in their noisome lair, 
Seemed to drink up with lips the shuddering world.” 


Some of th: translations in this volume are truly admirable, especi- 
ally that of the grand old medieval “ Dies Ire.’ In those poems 
which speak of personal experience and feeling, there is a tinge of 
that melancholy which is half bitterness, that tells with a sad and 
touching reality of a life made dark by long sickness, and of the keen 
suffering known only to those to whom peace is impossible until they 
have learnt to accept, with something more than mere acquiescence, 
the burden of life, unlightened by the hopes, the aspirations, and the 
ambition which mask its heaviness from the busy and the strong. 
“The Guardian Angel, and other Poems,”® is published in aid of the 
Polish cause ; we regret that we cannot conscientiously say that we 
have discovered any other cause for its publication ; nor does the volume 





7 «<The Art of Poetry of Horace.” Translated into Verse by the Very Rev. 
Daniel Bagot, B.D., Dean of Dromore. Dublin: Hodges, Smith, and Co. 1862. 

8 «Poems and Translations.” By Philip Stanhope Worsley. Edinburgh and 
London: William Blackwood and Sons. 1863. 

® ‘The Guardian Angel, and other Poems.” By Joseph Verey, London: 
C. H. Clarke. 1863. 
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by Mr. Pearce! recommend itself by any higher merits than such as are 
natural to the productions of all the minor minstrels. The author of 
“Catiline’” has produced a long poem! which hardly justifies the 
promise of his earlier efforts ; refinement of sentiment, and now and 
then a happy thought, will be found in this volume, but there is a 
heaviness and stiffness in the verse, made heavier by an attempted 
grandeur which rather stalks than soars, and fails to elevate common- 
place themes above their natural level by any charm of diction. 

Mr. Beresford’s poem! of 250 pages is a strange attempt to reduce 
the abstrusest as well as the loftiest dogmas of Christian Theology 
to hard explicit words, and to build upon the title of “The Man of 
Sorrows” a kind of logical system which, though evidently conceived 
in a spirit of deep religious reverence, is more calculated to wound 
than to delight all, excepting those whose special theological convictions 
are strong enough to bear much that is revolting to the taste. The 
strong, and according to our notions, often coarse accents of the old 
hymns of the Middle Ages—well suited to the time that produced 
them—do not echo the devotional feelings of a more refined period ; 
and even while we bow before the grandeur of Milton, we are often 
shocked by thoughts and images which were once held to be spiritual 
and pious. The author of “Sorrow” is neither a Bernard de Morlaix 
nor a John Milton, and his flights into celestial regions open to him 
revelations which he takes for seraphie visions, but which it is not 
given to all to recognise as the unveiling of the glories of the heaven 
of heavens. In another poem entitled “(Eone,”! the grandest 
heights of spiritual sublimity are strained after, and we are taught 
how a certain royal priestess, being won from idolatry by her deep 
communings with nature, declares her faith in the One Supreme Spirit, 
and thereby forfeits her life to the zealous rage of the priest whose 
shrines she forsakes. She meets death with a joyful hymn to immor- 
tality on her lips. But the “ Dawn” of which Gone sings wiil hardly 
break upon men through the medium of these rhyming decasyllabie 
lines. 

The substance of a little volume on the poet Uhland'4 was 
contained in a speech delivered at Bonn on the 11th of February last, 
on the occasion of the Uhland festival, which speech is expanded into 
a short biographical memoir by the aid of notes. Uhland, best known 
among ourselves by his graceful songs, takes a high place among 
German lyricists, and even Goethe condescended to admire his ballads. 
His death last year was mourned as a national loss, for the same 





10 «Philip of Kénigsmarkt, and Poems.” By Maresco Pearce, B.A. London: 
Pickering. 1863. 

11 “The Laureate Wreath, and other Poems.” By John Edmund Reade. 
London: Longman and Co. 1863. 

12 «* Sorrow.” By Gilbert Beresford. London: James Nisbet and Co. 1862. 

13 «Bone; or, before the Dawn.” Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black. 
1863, 

14 «Ludwig Uhland.” Vortrag von Otto Jahn. Bonn: Max Cohen. London: 
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spirit which animated the stirring war-songs he composed in his youth, 
guided his patriotic career through the tortuous mazes of German 
= in which, to the close of his long life, he played an active part. 
ouqué observed of Schenkendorf, a brother poet and contemporary 
of Uhland, that his own life was in itself'a heroic poem, The memoir 
before us, although not deficient in interest, is narrated in a manner 
that is far from attractive, the story being perpetually interrupted by 
scraps of his poetry, which is quite unnecessary, as a complete edition 
of his works appeared last year. He, like Koérner, was a Prussian, 
and stood foremost in that heroic band of poet-soldiers of whom 
Germany is justly proud, and the slight sketch of his short life (he 
died in 1817 at the early age of thirty-four) takes the reader into the 
most stirring scenes of the War of Liberation, in which he distinguished 
himself by his patriotic zeal and gallantry. 

The small brochure by M. de Careil!® does not exactly ta'ly with 
its somewhat ambitious title, for the influence of Descartes over the 
mind of his friend and pupil the Princess Elizabeth of Bohemia affords 
no ground for the sweeping generalization that some ideas have a good, 
and others a pernicious effect upon the female mind, as if all female 
minds were cast in the same mould. It is not, however, very obvious 
what the author’s own final conclusions are, and he ends by disclaiming 
all intention of laying down the law on the question of female educa- 
tion, although he seems to quote with approbation the remarks of Mde. 
de Maintenon to the young ladies at St. Cyr:—* You, young ladies, 
have infinitely greater need to learn to live in a Christian manner in 
the world and to manage your families wisely than to become learned ; 
women know everything by halves, and the little they do know 
generally makes th: m conceited, contemptuous chatterboxes, despising 
really solid things.” The day may come, but it is a long way off, 
when such counsel will appear as much to the point as it would be to 
inform a class of university students that they had much better learn 
to be good Christians than to read Aristotle or understand algebra, as if 
there must necessarily be a choice between them. The great attain- 
ments and noble elevation of character which distinguished some of 
the women of the seventeenth century have never been surpassed, and 
the Princess Palatine held very high rank in all these respects. Her 
correspondence with Descartes records one of the most charming of 
literary friendships, and this volume contains some interesting parti- 
culars and a few valuable letters, but it is too short and fragmentary, 
and attempts more than it has accomplished. 

The election of M. Octave Feuillet as a member of the French 
Academy in the room of M. Scribe afforded him the opportunity of 
pronouncing a well-deserved éloge!? on his predecessor, and of calling 





1b Max von " Schenkendorf's Leben, Denken und Dichten.” Von Dr. A, 
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attention to the undoubted truth, that the novel is slowly but surely 
usurping the place of the play, and has made itself’ a real power in 
modern literature. The young author modestly attributes his own 
election to the desire of the Academy to recognise this power in his 
person, and M. Vitet’s reply is full of pretty compliments to his merits 
both as a novelist anda dramatic author, which, according to him, 
fully entitle him to succeed one of the cleverest and most generally 
popular of French dramatic writers. In both speeches the remarks 
on M. Scribe are just and discriminating, and offer a due tribute to 
his amiable private character. ‘“ Why,” says M. Vitet, “is ‘Gil Blas’ 
an immortal chef-d’euvre? Because it is content to be a romance, 
neither more nor less ; to amuse us without fatigue, and to give us a 
true and faithful, though slightly caricatured picture of human life.” 
But romance writers are wandering farther every day from these 
narrow bounds, as one of the novels before us bears witness; for never 
was anything less adapted to afford amusement without fatigue than 
the philosophical romance which, being the longest of the season, is, 
we presume, to be considered the first. 

The author of the “ First Temptation”™® predicts that “a blessing 
will rest” on those who “ with calm, unprejudiced thought” arrive at 
the meaning of his (or her) book; a blessing, it is to be presumed, 
that is reserved for the chosen few, for, he adds, “ the common reader 
may be content with the husk; the kernel is for spirits of another 
order.’ We should be glad to meet with the very w2common order 
of reader who ean find anything in these closely printed volumes of 
1446 pages to repay the excessive labour of wading through the mass 
of diffuse repetition in which this kernel is enveloped, and who, having 
found it, can explain in what shape the discovery yielded the promised 
blessing. The only idea that is attempted to be worked out intelli- 
gibly is one that embodies the darkest, saddest, most hopeless form of 
human agony—doubt degenerating into despair, and despair that ends 
in madness ; and although light is thrown, strong and glaring, on all 
the steps by which this dark chaos is reached, there is but the faintest 
glimmer to indicate the possible mode of avoidance or escape from the 
abyss into whose awful recesses the author seems to delight in groping. 
A poor impulsive, sympathetic, tender-souled woman is talked out of 
her unquestioning religious belief by her husband, who is supposed to 
represent the “new philosophy” of Germany, and whose discourse 
through interminable pages of incoherent rant is a distorted jumble of 
Hegelism, Fichteism, and half a dozen other systems ; the enlightened 
coterie, of which he is the centre, are as wild and as monstrous in their 
conversation, and as base and reckless in action as he is himself, and 
the whole story might be set down for a nightmare vision or a gross 
caricature, were it not for the deplorable sufferings of the unhappy 
heroine, which are sometimes described with such harrowing reality 
that it is hardly possible to believe them to be altogether purposeless. 





18 «*The First Temptation, or, Evitis sicut Deus.” A Philosophical Romance. 
Translated from the German, by Mrs, Wm. R. Wilde. Londow: Newby. 1863. 
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The assertion in the preface that the author has been charged with 
copying some of his characters from real living people, compels the 
belief that there may be or have been such worshippers of the Absolute 
Idea seen in the flesh, and that the morality of “ Wilhelm Meister” 
and the “ Elective Affinities” truly represents the mode in which such 
devotees are “initiated into the idea of the beautiful, through philo- 
sophy,”’ but what possible advantage can be derived from drawing such 
pictures of frenzied humanity, we are at a loss to understand. That 
this work should have reached a second edition and, still more, that it 
should have found a translator, is a circumstance almost as incompre- 
hensible as the ravings of its New Philosophy. 

“ Deep Waters ’?® is a thoroughly readable story, well written, and 
well worked out, if due allowance be made for the improbabilities of 
the plot, and the trying situations, from which the greatest ingenuity 
could alone rescue some of the personages without loss of dignity. As 
is so frequently the case, the subordinate characters are superior to 
those who play the chief parts ; and they are sketched by Miss Drury 
with a degree of delicate irony and humour that very agreeably diversify 
the sad and tragical experiences of her self-sacrificing and almost super- 
naturally excellent heroine. An abrupt transition to a three volume 
German novel*® introduces us to another heroine as preternaturally 
wicked. This story professes to be only the first part of an historical 
romance upon the times of Catherine II., and brings us down only to 
the forty-ninth year of the Empress’s life. The subject is not a 
pleasing one, and no veil of sentiment or ideality is attempted. The 
result is a matter-of-fact picture of a grossly licentious court, relieved 
occasionally by now and then a good anecdote, and here and there an 
amusing description. 

The famous German epic, the “Gudrunlied,” a poem of the thir- 
teenth century, founded upon Danish traditions of a far more hoary 
antiquity, is now brought within the reach of English readers in the 
form of a free prose translation.”1_ But one copy of this ancient poem 
is extant ; it was made in 1517 for the Emperor Maximilian I., and had 
been carefully preserved in the library of Ambras Castle, in the Tyrol, 
where it was discovered by F. H. Von der Hagen in 1820, and has 
since been published, translated, and subjected to the critical examina- 
tion of German scholars, who have detected in the much corrupted text 
undoubted traces of the old heroic stories of ancient times, modified 
by later Christian influences, by which it is distinguished from the un- 
alloyed heathenism of the Nibelungenlied. Without attempting the 
closest verbal accuracy, the authoress has thoroughly succeeded in 
imparting to her translation “the strength, freshness, and pathos 
which mark the original,” and her pleasing and well-written Intro- 
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duction contains all that the unlearned in the lore of Northern 
romance need to know, in order to appreciate the stormy tale of 
ancient chivalry that follows. The character of Gudrun—a kind of 
Scandinavian Helen—is extremely beautiful, betokening a very high 
conception of womanly excellence, and both in her and in her lover 
may be traced the workings of a purer faith, for they both perplex their 
elders by some of the new-fangled notions they profess, such as setting 
mercy above revenge, and praying for forgiveness to enemies, instead of 
considering what form of cruelty would be the most appropriate to 
exercise towards them. 

In the dedication of her new novel22 to Lord Essex, Mrs. Norton 
writes, “I once jested with you as to your notions of charm and per- 
fection in woman, and told you I would some day create a heroine on 
that model, and bring her to grief in a novel.” And in the character 
of Beatrice Brooke, the heroine of “ Lost and Saved,” Mrs. Norton 
professes to have redeemed her promise. She has drawn the portrait 
of a beautiful, gifted, passionate girl, who suffers herself to sacrifice all 
ties and all duties to her love for a base, heartless villain, by whom 
she is deceived into a false marriage, and afterwards deserted. So far, 
the story deals only with the legitimate materials of fiction; and in 
such hands they could not fail to receive the impress of glowing life and 
thrilling pathos, aided by the charm of a style always clear and grace- 
ful, and of a peculiarly feminine insight into the tangled meshes of 
human affections. But this is not the sole or the chief aim of “ Lost 
and Saved.” It is meant to be a protest against the unequal measure 
dealt by society to the man who deceives and to the woman who is 
deceived, and an appeal from the judgment of society in its intolerance 
of “the Real bad woman,” and its ruthless casting out of “the 
Nominal bad woman.” In the character of Lady Nesdale, or “Milly,” 
we are shown the former ; her life one tissue of deceit, intrigue, and 
shamelessness, but her position in the world safe and brilliant, her 
society eagerly sought, and her fair fame unquestioned. In Beatrice 
we have the pure-hearted, virtuous-minded dupe, losing all by one 
man’s perfidy, and left to be scorned, neglected, and trampled upon be- 
cause she was too good to fathom the depths of his selfishness, and 
too proud to accept his gold when she no longer believed in his love. 
In an ideal state, the case would of course be reversed, and the innocent 
but weak woman would be sheltered with tender pity, while her 
corrupt sister would be pointed at with scorn and indignation; but 
ours is not an ideal state, and in this, as in many other things, it is 
only repeating what every one knows, to proclaim that some of the 
most time-honoured usages of the most civilized communities have 
neither truth, justice, nor humanity to recommend them. Mrs. Norton 
takes pains to show of what very mean clay the ruling leaders of 
fashion may be made, and it should not be complained of when pam- 
pered self-indulgent women, like the Treherne ladies, and the men and 
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women who resemble them, act after their kind and ask only that the 
outside of the cup and of the platter shall be free from stain. And 
when it has been admitted to the uttermost that society judges men 
too leniently for sins which brand the weaker participator with in- 
famy, or, as Mrs. Norton phrases it, “ though the faults of women are 
visited as sins, the sins of men are not even visited as faults,” there 
still remains, under the terrible cruelty and injustice of the world’s 
code a certain foundation of right. For there is a consciousness, more 
or less dim, that when a woman renounces all for passion, the finer 
texture of her soul is more rent and defaced by that self-abandonment 
than is the case with the tougher and less sensitive nature of man; 
and nothing betrays a more alarming state of moral torpor than the 
attempt to stifle that deep instinctive reverence for female purity under 
the mistaken assertion of her rights; those rights meaning too often 
the liberty to pollute the higher nature by the degradation of the 
lower. It is not very easy to discover the intended moral amidst the 
scenes and personages in which Mrs. Norton holds up the world’s 
false doctrines to reprobation. When Montagu Treherne deserts the 
loving, confiding girl who should have borne his name, and leaves her 
to her fate with her infant son, he soon marries a pretty young cousin, 
and before he has got quite tired of her, he is poisoned and dies; 
Beatrice, on the other hand, meets with kind and good friends, is re- 
stored to her devoted sister, and at Genoa, in the most opportune 
manner, makes the acquaintance of a pale, intellectual Italian count, 
who has also been betrayed, and is very stern to his little daughter 
because of her strong resemblance to her faithless mother. The 
natural and happy conclusion may be inferred ; but it does not exactly 
illustrate the argument, that a woman who has once fallen is allowed 
no chance by society of rising up again. But if unsuccessful as a 
summons to society to mend its ways, “ Lost and Saved’’ is a very 
clever and a very able book, distinguished by that peculiar grace, 
vivacity, and sensitiveness to beauty under every variety of aspect, 
which mark Mrs. Norton’s compositions. In former works, she has 
shown with what keen and merciless fidelity she could draw the 
scheming mother and the soulless dowager of fashion; but the sketch 
of the Marchioness of Updown is almost unrivalled, and sets her in 
deserved and malicious contrast to her meek, long suffering lady-com- 
panion. ‘The story of Beatrice’s elopement at Venice, of her miserable 
voyage to Alexandria, and of her break-down in the desert, is told 
with much graphic power; but the character of the heroine is on the 
whole the least successful part of a work which blends in very rare 
proportions satirical wit in the delineation of character, pitying tender- 
ness for all human woes, and much that is as poetical in thought as it 
is eloquent in expression. 

The early chapters of Mrs. Gaskell’s little tale*’ are rather disap- 
pointing from their flat and languid tone, but interest grows as the 
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plot is unfolded, and is maintained with increasing power to the end. 
The theme is one to which a marked prominence has been given in 
more than one of the works by the same hand—namely, the terrible 
and unimaginable consequences which are certain to follow upon 
deception, whether it be in the negative form of suppression of truth, 
or in the shape of actual and intentional falsehood. In the present 
instance the temptation is to concealment, and the working of the 
subtle poisons of remorse and dread, is traced with great truthfulness 
of moral insight. Mr. Wilkins, a highly respected country lawyer, 
quarrels with the man whom he has never liked, but whom he has 
raised from the position of confidential clerk to be his partner ; heated by 
wine, he strikes him—a sudden seizure follows theblow, and the unhappy 
man sinks down unconscious and dies at his feet. Ellinor Wilkins, the 
daughter of the involuntary murderer, by accident enters the room 
at this fearful crisis, summons a trusty old servant to their aid, and when 
all restoratives prove fruitless, almost without thought or premeditation, 
it is agreed to bury the dead body in the garden, to say nothing about 
it, and trust to the report that the clerk has absconded to America 
with a large sum of money, to explain his mysterious disappearance. 
Many a reader arriving at such a catastrophe would shut the book, 
and it must be admitted that its improbability is almost ludicrous, 
although stories as strange, as seemingly “unnatural,” and as foolishly 
miscalculated, may be found in the annals of crime. It is in tracing 
the terrible issues of that night’s work through all their unsuspected 
channels that the authoress has displayed her peculiar power. Gloom 
and never-sleeping dread settle down on the three actors in the dark 
scene; the daughter’s happiness is overthrown, and her lover, suspicious 
of something amiss, takes advantage of an angry scene with Mr. 
Wilkins to put an end to their engagement; Dixon, the faithful 
servant, is bowed and broken by the dreadful secret; and the lawyer 
hastens his own end by relapsing into habits of intemperance as his 
only refuge from maddening self-reproach and apprehension of being 
found out. Finally, the cuttings of a new railway bring the corpse to 
light; the clothes, the watch, and other things give abundant means 
of identification, and the discovery of the “ fleam,” or cattle lancet, 
with which bleeding had been attempted, and which bears Dixon’s 
name on the handle, causes him to be taken up on a charge of murder. 
Ellinor, now an orphan, had gone for her health to Rome, and, hearing of 
this, hurries home to find the trial over, her old devoted friend found 
guilty, and in prison under sentence of death, her own lover, now a 
judge on the bench, having tried him. Ellinor resolves to see him 
and tell him the truth, and goes early one morning to his handsome 
house in Hyde Park Gardens :— 


“Ellinor instinctively put down her veil. She heard his quick decided step ; 
she had known it well of old. He gave one of his sharp, shrewd glances at 
the person sitting in the hall and —— to speak to him, and his practised eye 


recognised the lady at once, in spite of her travel-worn dress. ‘ Will you just 

come into this room ?’ said he, opening the door of his study, to the front of the 

house: the dining-room was to the back ; they communicated by folding-doors. 
(Vol. LXXX. No, CLVII.] New Sznus, Vol. XXIV. No. I. xX 
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The astute lawyer placed himself with his back to the window; it was the 
natural position of the master of the apartment; but it also gave him the 
advantage of seeing his companion’s face in full light. Ellinor lifted her veil ; 
it had only been a dislike to a recognition in the hall which had made her put 
it down. Judge Corbet’s countenance changed more than hers; she had been 
prepared for the interview; he was not. But he usually had the full command 
of the expression on his face. ‘Ellinor! Miss Watkins! is it you?’ And he 
went forwards, holding out his hand with cordial greeting, under which the 
embarrassment, if he felt any, was carefully concealed. She could not speak 
all at once in the way she wished. ‘That stupid Henry told me Jenkins! I 
beg your pardon. How could they put you down to sit in the hall? You 
must come in and have some breakfast with us; Lady Corbet will be delighted, 
Im sure.’ His sense of the awkwardness of the meeting with the woman who 
was once to have been his wife, and of the probable introduction which was to 
follow to the woman who was his actual wife, grew upon him and made him 
speak a little hurriedly. Ellinor’s next words were a wonderful relief; and 
her soft, gentle way of speaking was like the touch of a cooling balsam. 
‘Thank you, you must excuse me. I am come strictly on business, otherwise 
I should never have thought of calling on you at such an hour. It is about 
poor Dixon.’ ‘Ah! I thought as much !” said the judge, handing her a chair, 
and sitting down himself. He tried to compose his mind to business, but, in 
spite of his strength of character, and his present efforts, the remembrance of - 
old times would come back at the sound of her voice. He wondered if he was 
as much changed in appearance as she struck him as being in that first look of 
recognition; after that first glance he rather avoided meeting her eyes. . . . 
*I came to tell you what, I suppose, may be told to any judge in confidence 
and full reliance on his secresy, that Abraham Dixon was not the murderer.’ 
The judge looked sharply at her. ‘ ‘Then youknow who was?” said he. ‘ Yes,’ 
she replied, with a low, steady voice, looking him full in the face, with sad 
solemn eyes. ‘Ihe truth flashed into his mind. He shaded his face, and did 
not speak for a minute or two. Then he said, not looking up, a little hoarsely, 
‘ This, then, was the shame you told me of long ago.’ ‘Yes,’ said she. Both 
sat quite still; quite silent for some time. ‘Through the silence a sharp, clear 
voice was heard speaking through the folding-doors. ‘Take the kedgeree 
down, and tell the cook to keep it hot for the judge. It is so tiresome people 
coming on business here, as if the judge had not his proper hours for being at 
chambers.’ He got up hastily, and went into the dining-room; but he had 
audibly some difficulty in curbing his wife’s irritation. hen he came back, 
Ellinor said: ‘I am afraid I ought not to have come here now.’ ‘Qh! it’s all 
nonsense !’ said he, in a tone of annoyance. ‘You've done quite right.’ He 
ae _— where he had been before; and again half covered his face with 
s hand.” 


And then he is told the true story as the reader already knows it, and 
having written it down, asks her to sign the paper. 


“« «This will never be made public?’ said she. ‘No! I shall take care that 
no one but the Home Secretary sees it.’ ‘Thank you. I could not help it, 
now it has come to this.’ ‘There are not many men like Dixon,’ said the 
judge, almost to himself, as he sealed the paper in an envelope. ‘ No!’ said 
Ellinor, ‘I never knew any one so faithful.’ And just at the same moment 
the reflection on a less faithful person than these words might seem to imply, 
struck both of them, and each instinctively glanced at the other. ‘ Ellinor,’ 
said the judge, after a moment’s pause, ‘we are friends, L hope?’ ‘ Yes; 
driends,’ said she, quietly and sadly. He felt a little chagrined at her answer. 
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Why, he could hardly tell. To cover any sign of his feelings, he went on 


Before the interview closes, Ellinor gives him a note found under her 
father’s pillow, addressed to him :— 


“He took it and read it, not without emotion. Then he laid it down on 
his table, and said, ‘Poor man! he must have suffered a great deal for that 
night’s work. And you, Ellinor, you have suffered too.’ Yes, she had 
suffered; and he who spoke had been one of the instruments of her suffering, 
although he seemed forgetful of it. She shook her head a little for reply. 
Then she looked up at him—they were both standing at the time—and ne : 
‘I think I shall be happier now. I always knew it must be found out. Once 
more, good-bye, and thank you. I may take this letter, I suppose?’ said she, 
casting envious, loving eyes at her father’s note, lying unregarded on the table. 
‘Oh! certainly, certainly,’ said he; and then he took her hand; he held it 
while he looked into her face. He had thought it changed when he had first 
seen her, but it was now almost the same to him as of yore. The sweet shy 
eyes, the indicated dimple in the cheek, and something of fever had brought a 
faint pink flush into her usually colourless cheeks. Married judge though 
he was, he was not sure that she had not more charms for him still in her 
sorrow and her shabbiness than the handsome stately wife in the next room, 
whose looks had not been of the pleasantest when he left her a few minutes 
before. He sighed a little regretfully as Ellinor went away. He had obtained 
the position he had struggled for, and sacrificed for; but now he could not 
help wishing that the slaughtered creature laid on the shrine of his ambition 
were alive again.” (p. 292.) 


The tragical story unfolded in these pages, while affording abundant 
room for such restrained and subdued descriptions of deep feeling as the 
above, allows little scope for that cheerful, cordial humour which usually 
brightens Mrs. Gaskell’s pages ; nevertheless, the final impression is 
not a painful one, and we can but admire the sound taste with which 
the faithful Canon Livingstone, who is allowed at last to marry the 
heroine, is made to love, woo, and win, in a grave, sedate manner, 
conformably to the sombre tone of the scenes in which he bears a part, 
without becoming either an offensively sentimental or an unnaturally 
lachrymose suitor. 

Mr. Kingsley’s fairy tale** is now reprinted in a tempting dainty 
volume, from the pages of “ Macmillan’s Magazine.” It is complained 
of as unsuited to the capacity of the good little boys to whom it is 
dedicated, but we believe the children will find quite as much that 
they can understand as they ever find in any book that is worth putting 
into their hands, and quite as much probably as will be revealed to the 
understanding of most grown-up folks. A more delightful book was 
never written to refresh the weary brains and disused imaginations of 
hard-working mortals; and it is a hopeful and encouraging thought 
that there is still among us one man who has not forgotten how to 
write nonsense, and is not too enlightened to enjoy it. It is not to be 
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_-, posed that anything that comes from Mr. Kingsley’s pen will be 
unseasoned with his philosophy ; accordingly, little Tom, the chimney- 
sweep who is metamorphosed into a water-baby, and whose wonderful 
adventures are related to us, is “a brave, determined little English 
bull-dog, who never knew when he was beaten,” and is duly admo- 
nished to maintain that character before men and fairies, and above 
all things to wash well in cold water. But to grown-up readers little 
Tom is only the peg, and the excellent morality preached to him 
matters little. It is when he lights up the depths of the sea with his 
own imaginative fancy, and makes its strange inhabitants say what- 
ever he pleases and reveal all the latent poetry of their mysterious 
life, that Mr. Kingsley enchains and delights the reader and carries 
him captive, submissively ready to marvel at huis science in play, to 
revel in the overflow of his joyous spirit, and to bear without com- 
plaining, all his hard raps at men, women, and schoolmasters, and his 
unpitying abuse of everything that displeases him, from the “ stuffy 
people” that sleep on feather-beds to the scrupulous lady who does not 
choose to marry her deceased sister’s husband. If any one should 
think it a light matter to compose such a book, and a small success to 
have made it so perfectly nonsensical, let him count up all the attempts 
of the kind that have escaped being failures, and he will admit that 
the “ Water-babies” is a triumph of no mean degree, nor is it over- 
stating its merits to say that it contains passages of which Swift 
might have been proud, and allegory of as profound meaning as the 
Pilgrim’s Progress. 

“ Lispings from Low Latitudes,” is, in truth, a “book for a rainy 
day.’’ Twenty-three studies of Miss Impulsia Gushington exhibit 
that enterprising lady in the various stages of her adventurous tour, 
and whether we see the “Section of a great Agony” in the ladies’ 
cabin of the P. and O, steamer, or the fair traveller giving way to her 
enthusiasm under the shadow of the Pyramids, the design and execu- 
tion is in each case admirable, and we specially note the truthful draw- 
ing of eastern figures in all their dignified semi-nakedness and lean 
gravity of aspect. The journal is a laughable parody of the mild 
exaggeration and weak diffuseness which characterise the style of ladies 
who deal largely in exclamations, and is fully equal to the plates. 
The “unprotected female” in Egypt, with a Greek dragoman chosen 
entirely for his classic profile and dignified “poses,” was a happy 
thought, and the ridiculous adventures of the enthusiastic lady are set 
forth by both pen and pencil with great success. The name of Duf- 
ferin on the first page provokes high expectations of amusement, but 
feelings of a graver cast are awakened when we read that the accom- 
plished authoress had found these light sketches serve “an earnest 
purpose, in lightening the tedium and depression of long sickness in 
the person of a beloved friend.” It is some consolation on coming to 
the last page of this very clever production to read the promise that a 





% * Lispings from Low Latitudes ; or, Extracts from the Journal of the Hon. 
Impulsia Gushington.” ‘London: John Murray: 1863. 
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second volume will be forthcoming, containing the further history of 
Miss Gushington after her romantic engagement to Monsieur de 
Rataplan, “should the public testify sufficient interest in the destiny 
of the unhappy Impulsia,” which, if the public knows what is its 
own interest, it will not fail to do. 

Novels in one volume are rapidly on the increase, and if the fashion 
of reading as many of the new books from the libraries as can be con- 
sumed without mental suffocation continues, they are likely to win the 
day in the struggle between them and their heavier and lengthier 
rivals. No fewer than seven of this light brigade are before us, and 
the array is somewhat formidable. “ Skirmishing’’”® is as pretty a tale 
of English life as can well be imagined, written with excellent taste 
and good feeling, and the only fault we can find in it, is the somewhat 
awkward contrivance by which the necessary mystery is maintained, 
and a young gentleman of eccentric habits turns out to be a young 
lady in disguise. Every character in the book is well drawn, however 
slight the sketch, and the half-French grandmother, Madame Lescri- 
miére, is thoroughly well conceived, and her antagonism with the hero, 
4 conscientious curate, opinionated and youthfully severe, is traced with 
much delicacy of perception and truth of feeling. 

“The Story of Elizabeth’’*?7 would have made its way without the 
prestige of the name which has, we believe without contradiction, been 
attached to it. An air of coaxing playfulness pervades it, that would 
make it impossible to criticise it severely, even if the poor little heroine 
were less fascinating than she is. There is a mingling of light-hearted 
gaiety with serious tenderness, which gives this little tale a winning 
charm peculiar to itself; the French household is drawn with lifelike 
faithfulness, the head of it in particular. He 

— “fancied he scorned the world and its ways, and yet the pomps and 
vanities and the pride of life had a horrible attraction for this quiet pasteur. 
He was humble and ambitious: he was tender-hearted and hard-headed, and 
narrow-minded. ‘Though stern to himself, he was weak to others, and yet 
feebly resolute when he met with opposition. He was not a great man; his 
qualities neutralized one another, but he had a great reputation. The Oratoire 
was crowded on the days when he was expected to preach, his classes were 
thronged, his pamphlets went through three or four editions. Popularity 
delighted him. His manner had a great charm, his voice was sweet, his 
words well chosen; his head was a fine melancholy head, his dark eyes flashed 
aa he was excited. Women especially admired and respected Stephen 

‘ourneur.” 


“It is so grand to be a critic, and so easy! Nobody can write to 


please you, nobody can speak to please you,” exclaims one of the cha» 
racters in “ Heart and Cross,’*8 but these severe words do not apply 
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to the little volume that contains them, in which the few incidents 
are so well told and the dialogue is so lively that we are pleased 
with Mrs. Crofton, the assumed narrator, both when she describes in 
her own person, and when she makes her puppets talk in theirs. The 
story is of the simplest, but has enough both of the entertaining and 
pathetic to carry us on rapidly to the end. The characters are well 
sketched ; the contrast between Alice, the self-controlled heroine, and 
a younger married sister is well imagined—the former calm, grave, 
and conscious of the weight of years at seven-and-twenty, the latter 
gay, thoughtless, and joyous, in spite of her five children. The hero, 
Bertie, has no very strongly marked individuality, but is constant and 
true, and worthy of the agony felt for his sake at home when the In- 
dian mutiny was a name of terror to so many bleeding hearts. Mrs. 
Crofton’s little son is introduced occasionally, for no better reason than 
that as “the story was not in the least about him, it is quite an unusual 
delight to be able to drag him in head and shoulders ;” we should 
rather call him a bright little thread, so well woven in, that he adds 
to the unity and smoothness of the web, which, however thin its sub- 
stance, is not a piece of patchwork, but a tissue of even texture and 
harmonious colours. “ Bertha’s Repentance’’*® has much originality, 
but is somewhat cold and melancholy in the treatment of a plot which 
might have furnished abundant scope for a longer and more finished 
work. The characters are all French, the scene laid in Paris, the inci- 
dents only such as are possible in that city, and we cannot help wishing 
in reading it that it had also been written in French, in which lan- 
guage it would have been more effective. The remaining works of 
fiction before us have no special claim to be distinguished from the 
rank and file for which we have not space to give more than the names.” 

The Kappellmeister of Augsburg has been at immense pains to com- 
pose a history of the German Opera*! from the earliest times until now, 
starting from the Miracle plays of the the Middle Ages. The notes 
and illustrations occupy a full half of the volume, which is learned and 
elaborate, but too technical in its information to be attractive to non- 
professional readers. The author regrets that he has been unable to 
add examples of the music as well as the words of the operatic compo- 
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sitions of different periods, and hopes that he may one day render his 
work more complete by their addition. 

A little volume of stories of all nations® has nothing very striking 
or interesting, excepting some of the Polish songs and hymns, which, 
even in a French translation, are fine and full of martial spirit, espe- 
cially one composed in 1816, of which the refrain is :— 


“Vers toi, Seigneur, un peuple en-deuil s’écrie, 
Ah! donne-nous la mort ou la patrie!” 


If the “ Légende Maltaise” is not more apocryphal than the rest, it 
must be presumed that M. Ostrowski has drawn chiefly on his imagi- 
nation for his facts. This story tells with circumstantial details how 
Lord Byron, under the name of George Ferrers, married a lovely 
Theresa Ponsomby, daughter of “ Major Ponsomby,” English Consul at 
one of Mediterranean ports, lived in the greatest happiness with her 
for one year, and immortalized her in the beautiful lines to Thyrza. 
These facts, hitherto overlooked by all the biographers of Lord Byron, 
were communicated, we are told, by an eye-witness and actor in the 
scenes narrated. 

Mr. Hope’s Lecture* delivered at the Town Hall at Hanley, in 
February last, contains some very just observations on what is now 
technically known as “industrial art,” and some very amusing stric- 
tures upon the lamentable want of taste displayed in the houses we 
build and the costumes we tolerate. 

Two more “ Books with a Meaning” testify to the success of these 
remarkably cheap publications, and they are worthy of commendation 
without reference to their contents, as proving that cheapness and a 
frightful exterior do not necessarily go tegether. The first of these 
prettily got-up volumes contains upwards of eighty specimens of 
poetry** from the monk Richard Rolle, a contemporary of Chaucer’s, 
down to Keble and Tennyson, each piece being prefaced by a brief 
biographical notice of the author. The second*’ records the good and 
pious deeds of saints, and martyrs, and philanthropists, of which the 
first is Bernard of Menthon, who has found another chronicler of his 
holy life and charitable works,** when, as an Augustine monk, he dedi- 
cated the hospice on the Mons Jovis, now the Little St. Bernard, to 
his tutelary saint, Nicholas de Myra. 
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The little people for whose entertainment “ Frikel’s Frost” is 
intended, will doubtless be amused by the visit of the northern sages 
to the giant’s cave, and by the dreams they had when they got there, 
and perhaps “the chatty people,” as the authoress indulgently calls 
the gossips of society, might profit by witnessing one of the effects of 
a thaw a la Munchausen, in which, among the sounds let loose, 
“ tell-tales heard their foolish tales repeated ; every unkind word, every 
merry joke, was heard in the voice of the person who spoke it,” to the 
manifest advantage of those who had had the wisdom to be silent. 
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